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tts r cha Clito was in- 
dulging his appetite, and re- 
Wp, covering his natural joy, 
Puharfamond and Cedalifa had 
MP retir'd — an apartment; 
Where their tongues ran as 
Faſt; as if they 


had not ſpoke to one an- 
other for a * 1 fhalf nat trouble the 
reader with tlie * of their conver⸗ 
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4 PHARSAMON D. 
ſation, I having already dwelt long on that 
ſubje& ; and, was I to be directed by our 
two lovers, I ſhould ſcribble more in quan- 
tity than two ſermons. But one circum- 
ſtance, methinks, ſhou'd not be omitted, 
viz. that in the room where our amorous 
pair then were, (Cedaliſa's,) a paper was 
faſten'd by a pin, port the wainſcot ; when 
the pin dropping, the paper fell alſo. Phar- 
ſamond took it from the ground; and ob- 
ſerving that it look'd like a letter, he di- 
| rected his glances to his fair- one, by whom 
alſo it was perceiv'd ; and who'expetted, 
(from the ſhape of what he had taken up) 
that her innamorato muſt be ſtruck with a 
ſudden love-alarm, which ſhe was perſuaded 
he wou'd act in the higheſt perfection. Our 
knight being a great adept in theſe matters, 
anſwer*d. Cedaliſa's hopes in every reſpect; 
he naturally ſuppoſing, that this letter muſt 
oblige him to certain duties. Upon this he 
advanc'd forward, trembling, towards Ce- 
daliſa, when ſhowing her the letter: 
May I preſume, (fair princeſs, ſays he,) 
© to aſk you what this is?“ © I know 
no more of it than you do, (replied the 
lady, ovetjoy d, in her own mind with his 
vndutt on this occaſion; tho? ſhe really had. 
quite forgot the contents of this paper.) 
« Will your permit me, (lays he,) 


| adam, 


FF „Enn, 5 
© Madam, to peep into it? '— « If you 
* pleaſe, my lord,” (anſwer'd ſhe.)———— 
He then open'd the paper with amazing 
eagerneſs; and read the beginning of 1 
to himſelf z, when, finding it to be a Lillee: 
doux, directed to Cedaliſa, he ſtood motion- 
leſs,” and with his eyes fix'd on the letter. 
He now turn'd pale; or at leaſt, by ſtrength 
of imagination, work' d his features into 
that look of deſpair, wherein are expreſs d, 
(the colour excepted) the grief and rage 
which thoſe violent paſſions light up in 
the face. Cedaliſa· obſer ving his emotions: 
Itavens! (my lord, cries ſhe on a ſud- 
den,) what can be the matter with you ?? 
Our knight ſeem'd, at theſe words, 
to recover from the ſorrow into which he was 
plung'd, but *twas at the expence of a bitter 
ſigh; a ſigh ſo admirably expreſs'd,. that 
it wou'd have been impoſſible for nature, in 
the moſt real affſiction, to have vented one 
more heart- breaking. 

After this ſigh, he turn d his eyes to 
wards heaven, when putting on ; moſt p 
nub countenance. — * Gods ! (cries Le ) 

is it poſſible for me to be ſo wretched '— 
Then directing his eyes towards Cedalifa : 
—ͤ— * Ungrateful woman, (adds he,) 
© is this the reward you , beſtow on the 
6. brow violent paſſion that ever inflam'd a 
| A 3 * mortal 


” 
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mortal breaſt! I am curs'd with a rival! 
© a rival who writes letters to you, com- 
< plaining, that you do not ſufficiently re- 
. turn the paſſion with which he burns for 
vou.“ 
* Perfidious creature] you love this ri- 
val; and *tis his reſentment that gives 
< riſe to the reproaches, with which his let- 
ter to you is fill'd. But, Gods ! why does 
he not inſtantly appear before me ? "Why 
I am not, at leaſt, permitted to take ven- 
geance for my injur'd love? This ſword, 
« plung'd deep in his heart, wou'd revenge 
the treachery, which love and reverence 
© will not let me wreak on the -h Who 
© has impos' d upon me. — Pharſa- 
mond utter'd theſe wade. in a paſſionate 
tone, and with the moſt frantic geſtures. 
When he had done ſpeaking, Cedalifa ſeated 
herſelf, and took up the SI billet which 
Pharſamond had thrown upon the table; ſhe 
gueſſing what it was, (after peruſing a few 
words): ——,* Uncourteous knight, (ſays 
« ſhe,) you don't deſerve to be undeceiv'd, 
as to the falſhood with which you charge 
me. I imagin'd, that when women of 
< my rank and character, -own the flame 
6 5 with which they burn, and have given 
_< proofs of it's reality, by their whole con- 
« Ty I ſhou'd have imaginꝭd A 96 ) 


© that the reſtraint they put upon them- 
© ſelves, by ſuch a confeſſion, op for 


ever to perſuade a ſuitor of the abſolute 
& certainty of his being belov'd ; but you 
* ſurely muſt confider this confeſſion in me, 
© as a thing of no value, ſince it cannot 
< ſet your at reſt. Was I to liften to 
the ſuggeſtions of my pore (now ſo juſt- 
< W offended,) I ſhould puniſh your inju- 
ſtice, by leaving you eternally in this in- 
« ſulting error; nevertheleſs,” ſpite of the 
« confuſion that covers me, by reafon of 
© your unjuſt ſuſpicions, as well as by the 
© love with which J am inflam'd for you; 
I yet will be ſo indulgent, as to diſcover 
to you the perſon from whom I receiv'd 
< yon ſcrap of paper; and the reaſon why 
< his letter is expreſs'd in ſuch UNA: 
terms. But remember (cruel knight ) 
that, ſhou'd your injuſtice continue after 
< this, I have taken a fixt reſolution to never 
ſee you more. | * 
© The knight, whom you fought and 
« wounded, Was an admirer of mine, whoſe 
« addrefles my mother had Jong forc'd me 
to permit. The letter was writ by him; 
< and, if he therein complains of my not 
making a due return to his love; I 
© will be fo frank as to own, that after 
treating him, a conſiderable time, with 
A 4 neglect, 
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* neglect, to oblige him to break off from 
me; and perceiving that my averſion, 
* inſtead of curing his paſſion, only increas'd 
* it; I took a firm reſolution to diſguiſe 
my real ſentiments, and to make him be- 
lieve that he was no longer diſagreeable to 
me. From that time he grew leſs impor- 
tunate in his addreſſes. My feign'd regard 
* for him, made him be lets urgent, with 
my mother, about our nuptials ; and 
* *twas at this juncture, when my ſuitor 
had been abſent during ſome days, that he 
© wrote me the billet which you have ſeen. 
* He therein complains, that I do not love 
him enough; for that, what change ſo- 
< ever he might obſerve in my conduct, 
yet this change was not ſuch as was ſut- 
« ficient to ſatisfy a heart ſtrongly inflam'd. 
Now you happen'd to come, at that very 
inſtant, to our houſe ; and I have already 
«* told you, the cruel treatment I met with 
from my mother, merely becauſe I re- 
« fus'd to marry this gentleman... Such, 
my lord, is the origin of this billet, from 
«* which you drew ſuch unjuſt arguments to 
« condemn me.? 0 * 
Our knight, after his fair-one had ended, 
zepented his having ſuſpected her fidelity, 
and continued ſome time ſilent ; he only 
gazing at her, ——— At laſt, © Forgive, 

| « cries 
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(cries he) · Gracious princeſs! the Vlehce 
« of my flame. The goodneſs which you 
have extended to me, ought, (I will ac- 


knowledge,) to have Derbe me, 
that I am dear to you; but then reflect 
O miracle in beauty!) that the greater is 
the happineſs, we poſſeſs, the more we 
« tremble at the thoughts of loſing it. Be 
therefore fo gracious as to bury, 1 in eternal 
© oblivion, my injuſtice.” ——— Pharſa- 
mond utter*d theſe laſt words i in a ſuppli- 
cating poſture; he throwing Himel at 
the feet of his idol, and repeating the words; 
I hence forwards will puniſh myſelf, by 
* loving you with greater violence than 
ever man lov'd; ' Be therefore fo gracious - 
* as to bury, in eternal ohren, my imu⸗ 
c ſti ce? + | 

He now ue ſilent; AY Ceditifa 
melting like wax, caſt her eyes on him, 
and put forth her hand; which the cheva-- 
valier kiſ'd 'reſpe&fully; and then ' i) 
thus: ———+ Riſe, my lord. The 
which you promiſe to entertain 44S 
works much more powerfully,” on my 
heart, than the reſentment” lately har- 
* bour'd, becauſe of your unjuſt ſuſpicions. 
Vou need never doubt of my paſſion ; and 
take notice; that it muſt neceſſarily be as 
| 19039 A * 1 violent: 
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violent as your's, ſince I cou'd not prevail 
* with myſelf to hide it from you.“ 

This tender pardon being granted, Phar- 

ſamond roſe, and reply'd with ſuch an ex- 

ceſs of joy, as was a prelude to the exceſs 


of love he had promis d to cheriſn. It be- 


ing now late, 3 went to ſupper, and af- 
terwards to bed, or at leaſt pretended to do 
; for Fatima was to go, at twelve at 


night, to Pharſamond's apartment, and de- 


ire him to riſe, | 


This girl had contriv'd matters ſo hap- 
piu, that ſhe was not oblig'd to truſt any 
with their ſecret. Our Mrs Abigail had 
98 all the ſervants go to bed early that 


night; ſo that about ten, every ſoul in the 


Houſe was See, (or ſeem'd to be ſo) ex- 

harſamond, and Fatima, 
— had found means to get the keys of the 
table, in order to take ſuch horſes from it 
as they might have occaſion for. Fatima 
was now in the bed- chamber of her miſtreſs, 
with whom ſhe was chatting, till the hour, 


for their Faß out, ſhould. be come. 


As to Pharſamond, the thoughts of his 
5 approaching random flight with Cedaliſa, 


kept him in an extaſy in the bed- chamber, 
= te he had been conducted; and the? 


this room was given him, merely out of re- 


gard to his a and that he might reſt 


« well,. 
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well; yet, as his brain was fill'd with the 
nobleſt ſubject for contemplation, he was 
not ſo groveling as to fall afteep like one of 
the vuſgar; ſince his then ſituation might 
ſuggeſt the moſt exalted and moſt agreeable 
ions to his mind. With regard to 
Clito, he depended entirely, as to his flight, 
on the exact meaſures whichhe was perſuaded. 
his Fatima wou'd take; and ſo had aban- 
don'd himfelf to the charms of fleep, which 
was deep; a circumſtance owing. to his full: 
belly, and his happy diſpoſition to indulge 
in ſlumbers. Wannen, 
' "Things were in this ſtate, and twas 
but eleven a clock, when a thundering was 
heard at the gate; tho* Cedaliſa and Fatima 
were ſo ſtrongly wrapt in reflexion, that the 
noiſe did not reach their ears. But as the 
porter and the cook lay nearer to the gate 
than any other of the ſervants, they were 
ſoon alarm'd; when ſtarting up, they aſk q 
Who's there.. ——— Hearing their mi- 
ſtreſs's voice, they roſe and let her in ; and. 
all this unknown to Cedaliſa and Fatima. 

How came this old lady (will ſome critie 
ſay) to take it into her head, to return 
home at ſo late an hour ? —2ʃ.ĩ A fine 
queſtion, indeed; as tho? there is any ac 
counting for a lady's caprice: Had 1 


but this reaſon to alledge, it alone wou'd: _ 


A 6 apologize. 
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apologize for the unexpected arrival of Ce- 
daliſa's mother: but there were others, 
The reader muſt know that our old lady, 
had had company at her other houſe, all 
that evening. She had ſome orders of a 
very urgent nature, to give next morning 
in the houſe ſhe was come to; and there be- 


ing no great diſtance from one to the other, 


ſhe thought proper to go and lie where ſhe 
then was. She had brought with her Dame 
Margeret, a woman of prodigious. experi; 
ence, without whoſe advice ſhe never under: 
took any thing of importance. At her 
coming in, the firſt queſtion ſhe aſk'd was, 
whether her daughter was in bed. - — 
She is, my lady, and every one elſe,“ (re- 
plied the cook, who was too ſleepy, either 


to take the trauble, or think of informing 


her miſtreſs, concerning their new. gueſts. ) 
This converſation was at the door, 
therefore ſhort. Candles were lighted, when 
the old lady retir'd to her bed-chamber, and 
Dame Margaret to.her room. ee 

The reader muſt now be inform'd, that 
the bed- chamber to which our lover had 
been conducted, was the very one in which 
the old lady us'd always to ſleep whenever 
ſhe came thither. As it was the beſt room 
in the houſe, Cedaliſa had order'd Pharſa- 
mond to be led to it. This was as it 

7755 . ſhou'd. 
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ſhou'd be; the laws of romance agreeing 
exactly in this article, with the preſent eſta- 
bliſh'd laws of decorum. * 

The Lady therefore enter d ber bed 
chamber, with that confidence, Which, 17 
ſons naturally have when at home, and alone. 
Pharſamond happen'd not tg then in the 
chamber; his fond meditations having con- 
ducted him, inadvertently, into a little 
cloſet within that room; and Cedalifa's mor 
ther happen'd to come in, at the very in- 
ſtant when our raviſh'd innamorato, With 
his eyes fix d on the ground, and ſitting in 
an eaſy chair, was intenſely reflecting on the 
ſtrange adventures of his life; on that he 
was going to enter upon; and on the obſta- 
cles which, he plainly foreſaw, muſt op: 
poſe his marriage with Cedaliſa. His heated 
imagination hurried him to a thouſand places, | 
where he ſometimes ſhou'd be forc'd to ſeek 
for her; and, at other times to. run away, 
Theſe mighty ideas were follow'd by num- 
berleſs combats, the neceſſity of his engaging. 
in which, fill'd his ſoul, at this moment, 
with ſuch extatic pales, „ that combi- 
ning in his own mind, the poſture he then fat 
in, and the adventure that. Nane him, with 
Cedaliſa's turn of mind, and the ſpecies of love 

with which they were mutually inflam'd ; 


he was AO, perſuaded, that no antien 
Knighie⸗ 
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knight-errant's life was ever more conſpi- 
cious, (as to the great and marvellous, ) 
than his muſt neceſſarily one day be. | 
Such were the reflexions Pharſamond was 
revolving, when Cedalifa's mother entred 
her "bed-chamber. The chevalier's muſings 
were ſpun out to ſuch a length, that ſhe had 
full time to undreſs herſelf, and go to bed; 
and, (let me add, ) to blow out thecandle. She 
now had laid down ſome little time; and fleep 
began to cloſe her eyes, when our illuſtrious 
knight, ſurpriz d at the glorious incidents 
with which, he himſelf,” foreſaw his ſtory 
would -abound, he expreſs'd his enthuſiaſm 
by the few words following, relative to his 
paſſion, all which he pronounc'd with a he- 
roic voice: * Ye fates ! tho* ye ſhould 
< expoſe the noble Pharſamond to the great- 
< eft perils, yet ſhall his valour triumph 
over them all: but O] preſerve my dear 
«. princeſs !* ——— At this ſound, (nobly 
thundering), Cedaliſa's mother ſet up a 
ſcream. At this cry, Pharſamond, who, 
in his enthuſiaſtic fit, conſider'd every thing 
that befel him in a romantic light, riſes 
ſuddenly ; with one hand draws his ſword ; 
(I don't mean that which had been broke, 
but another Cedaliſa had arm'd him with 
after ſupper ;) and holding, in his other hand, 
the candle, that had been left with _— 
ruſh'd. 
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ruſn'd into the bed- chamber with an air no 
leſs martial and terrible that than of Achilles 
in the midſt of ſlaughter' d armies. _ 

« What is this I hear? (cries he ;) what 

_ + hapleſs mortal calls for the aid of my all- 
C paw 1 arm? — Te 888 be 
at ſtarting up, and that of his ſword drawn 
out of the fcabbard, had inereas'd the old 
lady's horror; which tortur'd her ſtill more, 
— undrawing the curtain, in order to'fee 
what was coming out of the cloſet, ſhe ſpied 
our hero, whoſe eyes ſparkled with that no- 
ble indignation, which was formerly infpir d 
by illuſtrious valour, accompanied with 
exalted ſentiments. At this ſhocking ff 
tacle, Cedaliſa's mother was ſeiz d with ch 
a fear as expreſſes itſelf, at firſt, by a pier- 
cing cry, and ends wich a dangerous fatnting 
fit. However, the courage with which our 
chevalier advanc'd to thoſe imaginary ene- 
mies, was not ſo great, as to 2 it's 
being check d by a juſt ſurprize. © He fo 
drew nearer to the old lady, 022 'd at her A 
and, (at laſt,) call'd her to mind. 

Whilſt he was ſurveying her, il wort 
dering by what ſtrange acci ent this woman, 
who was ſaid to be at her other houſe, 
thou'd get here; Dame Margery, in the 
utmoſt confuſion; was carrying from room 
=. Sum, the terror with which — ; 


a KSL? 
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fill'd her; the occaſion whereof I Rell now 


relate. 

I before took notice, that Clito was geep- 
ing ſound] an in the room he had been ſhown 
to, which happen' dito be that where Dame 
Margery always lay. The porter and cook, 
WhO let both her and their ancient maftrefs 
in, had not taken the leaſt notice (as was 
obſerv'd) of our two gueſts. , Dame Mar- 
gery, therefore came naturally into her own 
room, and was undreſſing as faſt as poſſible. 
She was now ſtript to her ſhift, and had un- 
drawn the curtains in order to get into bed; 


when Clito happening, at this very juncture, 
to be bleſs'd with a melting dream; and 


feeling ſomething. moving near him, ſud- 
denly ſtretch'd forth his arms, (which ſtruck 
Dame Margery a mighty blow, juſt as ſhe 
Was getting into bed ;) and cried, Who 
« are you? —— This who are yon, did not 
go unanſwer d; Dame Margery. roaring 
aloud z when her broken, hoarſe voice ter- 


| rified Clito no leſs. 


He had not time to examine, whether he 


only frighted himſelf ; but falling on the 


old Woman, gave her five. or ſix ſtout knocks 


with his clench'd fiſt ; crying, at intervals, 


help! help! imagining that he himſelf was 
— with a thouſand devils. After ſe- 


ating and bruiſing the a 2 
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left. her (himſelf being ſeiz d with a panic,) 
when haſting to the door, he open d it, cry- 
ing, Lucifer muſt certainly be in this 
© room !* —— Margery whoſe weak brain 
was quite turn'd with what ſhe had felt and 
heard, riſes in her ſhift ; and follows Clitg, 
not knowing what ſhe is about, nor whither 
ſhe is going. Before her ſtalk'd the ſquire, 
his hat on his newly ſhav'd head; for, dur- 
ing his battle with this female ſpectre, his 
wig had fallen on the bed. After him came 
Dame Margery, her hair about her ears ; 
barefooted ; and her ſhift. flying fo much 
at random, that her modeſty wou'd, have 
been ſhock'd, cou'd ſhe have ſeen i it's Poli- 
tion, during ſome moments. Clito now 
runs down ſtairs, and flies from one apart- 
ment to another; crying perpetually, 
The devil is at my — *. He 8 
ding that the creature muſt be ſuch who, with 
a moſt dreadful. yelling, ran after him. 
In a word, any perſon. wou'd have fwore 
that they were bo th bewitch'd ; whilſt the 
Foul was running aways and the other pur- 
in 
By this time the whole — was alarm? d. 
The, men and the maid ſervants, were ſeiz d 
with a tremor. - They all roſe; when twenty 
candles are now ſeen burning, each dome- 


ſtic having lighted up his on. One, pF 


with dread ; (he 
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than death, opens the door in his ſhirt, to 


_ diſcover, ( if poſſible,) the cauſe of this hor- 


rid uproar. Another, coming out of his 


room; and who, at the ſight of Dame 
Margery, againſt whom he ran full ſouſe, 


and took for a ghoſt, ſtands motionleſs thro? 


Horror. A third, who was coming from 


the garret, upon his ſpying the old woman, 


is ſtruck with ſuch prodigious fear, that, 


in attempting to fly from this ſpe&re, which, 

(he 1magines,) is going to tear him to pie- 
ces, he rolls down all the ſtairs like a barrel; 
and, regardleſs of the blood which trick les 
from his head, or his numberleſs bruiſes, 
gets up again at the foot of the ſtair-caſe ; 
and immediately taking to his heels, increa- 


_ ks the number of the run-aways. This new 


ſpectre, whoſe clothes were huddled en in 
fuch a manner, as might fill every beholder 
aring without hrs cap, 
which he had loſt in falling; his hair ſo con- 
fus'd, as might put one in mind of the 


| chaos; his boſom open, occaſion'd by the 


ſtarting of the pin which had kept his ſhirt 
together; his ſtockings about his heels; and 
his coat, into which he had thruſt only oe 
arm) this ſtrange figure, -( fay,) flew be-- 
tween Clito and Dame Ma When 


- he faw our ſquire running, like himſelf; 


this circumftanee, ſo far from IP 
| | is 


IF 
ination, 
c n 
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his ſpirits, | ſtrengthen'd, in his i 
the reaſon why (as he ſuppoſes, ) 
{till to fly, _ 

But now. the whole houſe, is up The 
horror grew ſo univerſal, that the — cats, 
rouz*d at the uproar, and fearing for their 
lives, which they fancied to be in danger, 
(I ſay fancied, this being the only tern + 
can make uſe of, to expreſs the reaſoning: 
of a cat;) leap, one upon a bed; and 
another on a ſhelf, which ſhe aſcends,. mew - 
ing horridly at the ſame time; whilſt a third 
friſks about as tho" ſhe was mad; ſwearing, 
in her way, at thoſe who, (ſhe takes it for 

ranted,) have ſome wicked deſign againſt 

er. If the mice were affected this re- 
markable night, with what terror muſt e 
: have plung'd into their inacceſlible holes! 
But why fhauld I defcend ſo very docs. 
as AK act the part of an hiſtorian to thoſe 
mptible animals the mice; when there 
is . a ng, (the walls excepted) 
in the whole — — race, Which, 
with a kind of circular motion, lifts the feet 
of all dwelling: here. How wild a proceſ- 
ſion Was this | By this time two thirds of 
the ſervants were running up and down, as 
tho? they had been out of their ſenſes 3- they 
meet as they fly ; they joſtle one another; 
and throw down chairs and tables, * 


— 
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fall increaſes the confuſion and fear. Me- 
thinks I ſee ſome run to the garrets, where 
they bolt the door; when not thinking 
themſelves ſafe, they fly out of the window; 
and wait, upon the houſe-top, for the event 
of this general deſolation. Another, dragg'd 
along as chance carries him, hides himſelf 
in the cellar, the darkneſs of which increaſes 
kis terror In vain Burgundy and Champaign 
emit their flavour; the hapleſs: wretch, who 
now has loſt his ſmell; to guard agataſt the 
evil ſpirits whom he wou'd fain avoid, can 
meet with no nobler ſhield than a hogſhead; 
whoſe racy juice, (perhaps for the firſt time,) 
then yields in utility; and offers charms in- 
ferior to the veſſel Which holds it. 
Why do we not ſti]! boaſt thoſe polite 
times, when affected points and conceits 
were the marks of true genius! With what 
extaſy wou'd I then cry, (on occaſion of this 
wine, ) that ſuch as. was red, grew pale 
with indignation, to ſee vile wood preferr'd 
to it; and that the white wine bluſh'd at 
the contempt ſhown it. But let us return 
to the confuſion which Mill increaſes. Two 
of our perſonages are lbdg?d, the one in the 
cellar, and the other in the garret; extremi- 
ties to which their fear had hurried them. 


I paſs over the fainting away of many of the 
domeſticks, occaſion'd by the fellow 2 
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had.conceald.himfelf-behind. the hogſhead; 
and who almoſt frighted to death thoſe 
who were retiring thither alſo for ſhelter, 
I ſhall only add, that one body or other was 
perpetually running up and down the ſtair- 
caſe: ; that the floor was ſtrew'd with night- 
caps, breeches, and clothes thrown off, to 
give the wearers an opportunity of running 
ſwifter, but without knowing whither ; 
that moſt of the candleſticks were broke; 
the candles extinguiſn'd, and trod under- 
foot; and that the whole houſe, for above 
a quarter of an hour, echo:d, with fad how- 
Boring this general terror, Pharſamond | 
had left the mother of Cedaliſa, (who, by 
her fainting away, eſcap'd a farther panic; ) 
when, with his ſword in one hand; and the 
candle in the ,other.z his heart ſufficiently. 
ftrengrh'd by bis courage; and, divided,” as 
it were, between the delight:of-ſharing'1in: 
an adventure, which appear d terrible, (was. 
he to judge from the uproar, and the dread 
{pread univerſally;) our knight, (I fay,) 
advanc'd forward, when he perceiv'd, by 
the light of his candle, the wrecks occa- 
ſion'd by the fatal alarm. 55 2 
time, twenty ſpectres appear before him, 
moſt of 8 in their inis, ind with that. 
wild aſpect which terror imprints. But 


L 


| Tpe&tacle, feels his blood almoſt freeze in his 
veins. He then calls to mind a thouſand 
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now our renown'd chevalier, at this ſtran 


LY 


ſtories of inchantments, read by him; and, 
in a moment, .his own. brain ſuggeſts to 
him a reafon for thing he ſees. Tis 
doubtleſs, (fays he to himſelf,) that wicked 
woman, the tyrant over my Cedaliſa, who 
ealls up, from the infernal regions, fo many 
demons to prevent my carrying off my love- 


IJ fair-one, and to put an end to my life: 


but in vain hell, and the united powers of 
Necromancy, arm themſelves againſt me: 
this invincible arm ſhall triumph over thoſe 
fable powers, and even over hell itſelf. 
After this ſhort reflexion, he advanc* 

in order to go up a pair of ſtairs which | 

to Cedalifa's bed- chamber; when ſuch of the 
frighted ſervants, as were coming down, 
ſpymg a man fo formidably arm'd, ſtart back 
in inexpreſſible dread. Pharſamond, inter- 
preting this action of theirs in his own fa- 
your, imagines that all things ſubmit to him. 
Purſuing theſe ſpirits, he at laſt reach'd the 
apartment of his princeſs. But heavens ! 
what ſight now blaſts his eyes! Chairs, ſtools, 
and tables turn'd' topſy-turvy ; Cedaliſa in 
the arms of Fatima, and juſt recover'd from 
a twoon, into which ſhe wou'd Have fallen 
gain, had it not been for A 
* TRE © hee 
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her adorable knight. Round her lay ſpraw-- 


ling, three or four domeſticks, whom fear 
had reduc'd to fo lamentable a condition. 
In this bed · chamber were two or three more 
ſpectres, who flutter up and down, and run 
here and there, without being able to find 
their way gut.) However, Pharſamond at 
laſt drives them from thence, by whirling 
his Word round, when they, (by good luck) 
get off; and, for the greater diſpatch, 
jump down the whole r- caſe into the 
court-yard. 

At this inſtant up come Clito and Dame 
Margery, to whom fear ſtill added wings 
this couple having continued to follow one 
another in ſurpriz 


rizing order. The ſquire, 
ſpite of the * weapon glittering in 
Pharſamond's hand, falls upon his knees be- 
fore his maſter; and crigs : —— O ſave 
me from the Devil's paw! — At the 
word Devil, Pharſamond is confirm d in 5 
„ 
W E y Hying. rolls down 
the ſtairs, after ſo many who had ſhown. her. 
Way. ———'* My. moſt, excellent ma- 
« ſter f (cries; Clito, ail holding Pharſa- 
mond by the coat,). 6 this ſurely mult be hell? 
Saw you not Lucifer broke Vale apf un- ' 
© ning after me? he ran like a devil as he 
i bug, he muff cia be line, _ 


— 
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he cou d not overtake me. For heaven's 
* „fake! (good Sir,) let us fly this place.“ 
Leave me not, (replied Pharſamond, 
with ſuch an air as might have inſpird 
into a coward 3) 0 ä me not, 
and fear nothing. | 
- He 'then turns towards Cedaliſa, when” 
falling on his knees before her; —— Let 
us go, (lays he,) my inchanting princeſs; 
< Tet us leave a houſe, where endeavours are - 
<us'd (tho* in vain, ) to withhold us: fol- 
< low me; delay not an inſtant ; the dan- 
gers may poſſibly increaſe ; and; =_ of 
< this powerful arm, my death'wou'd 
pe: be, (both to you and I,) the eaſt 
e fatal accident which might befal us.“ 
Alas . my gracious lord, {cries ſhe,) I 
«abandon * myſelf 'wholly to your direction. 
Tes, Texcelient prince ) tis you muſt 
free me from this deteſted place. *Tis 
< now know that I Was ranticly miſtaken, 
<"when I imagin'd” the woman, who con- 
© jures up all theſe formidable enemies a- 
gainſt us, to be my mother. Let us go, 
Fatima, (ſays ſhe turning, with a lan- 
i guru ng air, towards her w. ting. woman 3) 
1 let us go, now, we have an opportunity 
N for it, ſince Pharſamondꝰs valour triumphs 
i «over hell- 2——iCedalifa, having ſpoke 


teas; gave one hand- to the chevalier; and 
vs extended 


" 


*.. 


. ——— uit — — — — — 
_ 
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extended her other to Fatima, that ſhe might. 
ſupport her. Clito follow'd, holding Faſt 
the laj Pet of the chevalier's coat. Homer 
himfelf could. not have painted in due co- 
lours, the glorious ardor with which our 
knight march'd from the place where he 
then was, to the gate, the ſpectres ſtill flitting 
about him. The terror with which Dame 
Margery was ſeiz:d,. at her ſeeing our che- 
valier arm'd, had not left her, ſhe ſtill run- 
ning about. And as all the ſervants were 
ſo much frighted, that they did not dare to 
look her in the face; they knew not one 
another in the confuſion; and truſted only 
to their legs, for the ſaving of their lives. 
The formidable conductor of Cedaliſa, in 
the little way he had to go, met with the 
whole infernal poſſe, as he imagin'd it to be. 
This incident, the burleſque cauſe of which 
was not known to our princeſs, who on any 
other occaſion, wou'd have been ſtruck mo- 
tionleſs thro' fear; made her. feel, at this 
juncture, no other emotions than thoſe of 
vanity, upon the ſuppoſition that all this 
5 was done to ſtop her. And in the uncer- 
tainty with regard to her birth, as well as 
) concerning the power of the infernal being, 
4 who had arm'd all hell, to tear her 
g from Pharſamond, and confided her to the 
d 
d 


care of a female magician, whom ſhe fancied 
72 V O L. I. B | to 
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te be her mother; from all this, (I ſay,). 
our heroine madly concluded, that her birth, 


muſt needs be great and marvellous. She 
was enraptur' d in her own mind, in reflect 
ing on the mighty endeavours, of an un- 
known arm, to withhold her ;, which put her, 


upon a level with thoſe princeſſes, whoſe. . 


laſtory- was compos'd of the moſt' incredi- 
ble events. Hence ſhe paſs*d through theſe 
terrified wretches, who were flying, with the. 
indolent- confidence, of a princeſs of the firſt 
rank: Our chevalier, whoſe ideas tallied: 
exactly with thoſe of Cedaliſa, wore ſuch a, 


e g and brandifh*d his ſword. in 


{4 gallant a manner, as evidently ſſiow'd, 
that hig -heroic ſoul diſdain'd all the obſtacles 

pos d to his coura Fatima thought, 
he in a. confus:d ae that. all eſe 
diabolical incantations were form'd, with no 
other deſign than to prevent Pharſamond 
from carrying off her miſtreſs; and yet, ſhe 
was. under ſome apprehenſions that ſhe her- 
ſelf, in caſe they ſhou'd not now be victo- 
rious; wou'd be Tacrifie'd to the demon, by 
whoſe- black power all theſe enemies were. 
rais*d} As to poor, Clito, he never ſhow'd. 
himfelf leſs: a; ſquire than on this occaſion. 
This-adventure was too ſtrong for him; and 
the hideous appendages which accompanied 


* had weaken'd his een to ſo great 


Fi age» 
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a. degree; that he, at this juncture ſeempd 
to have no other uſe of his mifid, thiatt to 
tremble: 

By-this time Cedatifs. Fatima; ab Cite 
headed by our hardy knight; had marcht d 
thro* the croud of ſpectfes, and were got 
ſafe into the court yard. Pharſamond now 
advanc'd towards the gate, and refolv*d'to 
open it, but found it fo already; the ſup= 
pos'd devils,” or ſpirits, having ſav'd him 
that trouble. It happer'd that one of thoſe; 
(ho was the leaſt trig ghted,) had ſo muc 
preſence of mind left, as to confider, that 
the ſafeſt way for him to eſcape the deftiuc- 
tion with which they were all threaten'd, 
wor'd be, to run out of the houfe. After 
this refſexion, (the only reafonable one he 
was capable of making, ) he open'd tlie gate; 
and then went and rambled up and down 
the country, God knows Whither. This 
chance, the want of which Pharfamond had 
refolv'd to ſupply, by valdur, appear'd, 
both to him 5h "bis Cedaliſa, a viſible 
proof, how greatly providence/intereftet it- 
{elf in the preſervation of both their lives- 
This thought” afterwards inffam'd his cou. 
rage more; and even ſwell'd his vanity ſo 
high, as to make him fancy himſelf the moſt 
illaſtrious knight found in the annals of 
| chivalry: Thus our little band, by the fa-" 


B 2 | vour 
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vour of heaven, got ſafe out of the houſe, 
without ſo much as one perſon's daring to 
oppoſe them: and our lovers now triumph 
ing over all the efforts of their imaginary 
enemies, departed, without taking the wiſe 
precaution to provide themſelves with horſes; 
Lear they cou'd not but want, as it was 
oſſible but they muſt be purſued. Be- 
way them now 1n — apen fields, eſcap'd 
oa a moſt tragical adventure; a ſad omen 
of the many others they wou'd meet with in 
the ſequel. They are at liberty, indeed, 
and maſters of their own actions; but in 
ſuch a ſituation, as inſpir'd Pharſamond with 
ſtill greater and more profound love and re- 


; 3g The reader is to know, that the con- 
uct of romantic innamoratos is different 


from that of the reſt of mankind. *T would 
now be dangerous, for a virgin to truſt her- 

ſelf to the See of the humbleſt of 
her adorers. Love, (among the moderns, ) 
is a rake, who is prompted by nothing but 
22 and IE by the ſenſes” only ; 
ar from being {ſupported by virtue, even in 
the diſguiſe of affection. 

What a ſtrange rhapſody, (will ſome ſeri- 
eus critic ſay,) do * give us here] your 
brain muſt certainly be much more confus'd 
than that of Tb with whoſe terrors you 


have entertain'd Us. Chairs, ſtools, and 
tables 
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tables thrown down; Dame Margery acting 
the mad-woman' in her ſhift ; thirty ſer- 
vants making a ſtrange hurly-burly; run- 
ning up ſtairs; and then rolling down them; 
and all this, merely becauſe Clito wakes, 

and cries,” * Who's there? 1 
But why ſhould this ſurprize you ſo much, 
(Mr Critic ?) Had you yourſelf met with 
the like adventure, you then might have 
run away with a much better grace than you 
now criticize. You are ſurpriz d that a no- 
thing ſhou'd produce fo mighty an effect: 
but don't you know (good logician ) that 
nothing is the motive of the great changes 
which happen among men? know you not 
that a nothing fixes and determines the mind 
of all ſublunary mortals; that it deſtroys 
the moſt ſtrongly cemented friendſhips ; ex 
tinguiſhes the moſt violent love, or gives 
riſe to it? that a nothing exalts this man, 
and ruins that? are you ignorant, (I ſay,) 
that a nothing can put an end to the moſt 
illuſtrious life; that a nothing brings dif- 
credit, and alters the face of the moſt im- 
portant affairs? that 'a nothing is able to 
drown cities, or ſet them on fire? *tis always 
a nothing that begins; the greateſt nothings 
that follow, all which end in nothing? know 
you not, (Mr Critic, ſince I am on this-fubs 
ject,) that you yourſelf are an errant no- 
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nothing, and that I myſelf am no more? 
that a nathing gave riſe to your criticiſm, 
on occaſion of a nothing, which ſuggeſted 
to me, all theſe idle Whimſies. | 
Here are many nothings, for a true nothing. 
However, I muſt extricate myſelf, one way 
or other, from this ſubject ; but I love to 
moraliſe, *tis. my darling paſſion: and, were 
it decent to leave my perſonages in the wide 
fields, and not aſſiſt them E I wou'd add, (in 
contempt of the nat bing cenſur*d in my work,) 
that the famous trifles wherewith men are bu- 
fied, and which are look'd upon as ſuhjects 
the moſt worthy of the human mind, are per- 
haps, to thoſe who view them in a proper 
light, but mighty nothings; more contemp- 
tible (tho perhaps more dangerous, ) than the 
little nothings; like. to thoſe which, at this in- 
ſtant, drive my pen at random over the paper. 
But let us leave one nothing, and return te 
another. I fancy that it will not be improper 
for me to take ſome little notice of what paſt, 
after Cedaliſa had been carried off; for 
*twill be ſuppos'd, that her mother's ſwoon 
«was not eternal. She recover'd from it a- 
bout an hour after that our heroine, and her 
deliverer, had eſcap'd from the houſe ; 
which, at this juncture, was the exact pic- 
ture of thoſe places, where a fire has fill'd 
every one With confuſion, and thrown all 
£1 1 things - 
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things inte diſorder. We always form the 
trueſt judgment of a diſaſter, after tis paſt. 
The frighted ſervants were, at laſt, ſo hear- 
tily tir'd, with running up and down, that 
they were forc'd to ſtop. Dame Margery, 
now ſprawling on the -ſtair-caſe, ſweat like 
a P'S z and was amaz'd to find the houſe 
reſtor'd to it's uſual tranquillity ,z if we ex- 
cept that, from every room , iſſued. deep 
ſighs, vented by thoſe who had run them- 
ſelves out of breath. No one dar'd to ſtir 
Yer A catidleſtick, that, (by goodiluck,) 

ad eſcap'd the common wreck, (the can- 
dle in which was ſtill burning,) lighted with. 
faitit rays, the concluſion of this —— 
Every one liſten'd attentively, at- the 41 
noiſe, in expectation of ſome future com- 
buſtion, to deprive them of the ny | 
ſtrength left. This Lommon terror laſted 
near half an hour. The light of the Tur- 
vtving candle above hinted at, Which Rood 
at the tqp of the ſtair · caſe, ſhot qulte to the 
bed- ehamber of the mother of Cedaliſa, who, 
being now recover'd out of her fit, did not 
yet know where ſhe was; nor cou'd account 
for the late horrid adventure. 

In this confuſion, the lady, in a feeble, 
melancholy tone, ſquall' d out, Margery 5 5 
—— The old woman, hearing her own 
name, ſtarted up, and was upon the point 
| B 4 of 


__ © plied Margery,) I dare not ſtir for the 


| © and, like thoſe who enquire the watch-word, 


„ 


utters ſome more that were ſcarce articulate. 
They now all hear one another's voices; 
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of beginning a- new her mad pranks. Her 
miſtreſs calls again, when the old crone 
hears diſtinctly, and knows that *tis her 
lady's voice. — © I am dying,“ (ſays Ce- 
daliſa's mother 3) © I don't know where I 
am; for heaven's ſake come to my aſſi- 
© ſtance!?* —— © Ah! my good lady, (re- 


World. I believe that I am dead; or if 
I am not, I doubtleſs ſhall die by the 
way, ſhou'd I attempt to go to you. 
© Pray therefore, (good Madam, ) come to 
© me.” — * Alas! (faid her miſtreſs;) 
© let ſome one bring me a light.* — This 
parley lefſen'd the fear of the other ſervants, 
diſpers'd up and down. — What voice is 
that? (ſays a lubberly clown, who, (this 
fatal night,) had labour'd as much as his 
oxen.) Another hearing theſe words, 


they aſk, and 1 25 in ſo confus'd a manner, 
that the miſtreſs, who was ſtill calling for 
a light, cou'd not be heard. At laſt, they 
grew a little bolder ; when one creeps nearer 
ro the candle ; another treads as gently on 
tiptoe, as if he'was walking upon eggs ; a 
third, (yet bolder,) gets upon his feet ; ad- 
vances a few ſteps, till all over in a tremor ; 


examines 
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examines the voice of every one he hears: 
ſpeak, in order to know whether he may 
venture to advance forward. At laſt, he 
comes up to the candle, when he perceives 
Dame Margery, lying, round as a ball, on 
the floor. He ſtarted back, but Margery 
recovers him. —— Tis I, George, (cries 
« the.) « I really took you, (ſays he 
very naturally,) for Satan.“ No, 
no, my good boy, (ſays ſhe,) my name 
is Margaret, God help me.“ — Amen, 
(replies he ;) Is all the danger over? 
Thank God, (replies ſhe,) the uproar is 
© ceas'd at laſt. Take the candle, (my dear- 
© lad,) and carry it to our lady, for ſhe, is: 
© frighted out of her ſeven ſenſes.” ! 
© Good ! (replied the terrified clown z): 
© ſhou'd ſhe be dead, I myſelf ſhall die with 
fear. —— O] no (ſays Margery,) ſhe 
© juſt now ſpake to me.? — How are you 
« ſure of that? (ſaid the peaſant ;). TwWas 
perhaps, the voice of the devil, who may 
be reſolv'd to break our necks.* —.<. No, 
© no, my boy,” (ſaid Dame Margery,. 
whoſe crabbed temper was, at this time, 
greatly ſoften'd on head z) © and you your - 
* ſelf ſhall have a proof of what I ſayx.. 
* Is it really you, my lady, . (ſays ſhe to Ce- 
« dalifa's mother,) who ſpoke juſt now? 
We were afraid *twas Lucifer.” — Come 
' RC... __ hither 


* 
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s- hither to me, (my good children, ſays 
the miſtreſs in the Kindeſt tone 3) 'tis J 
8 ar. 50h The clown, after this affirma- 
tion, help'd up Margery, who wrapp'd her- 
ſelf, as wel 5 e Aba in n 
compos'd only of her ſhift;) for fear of 
ſhocking the modeſty of honeſt George, 
who, had he not been ſo us'd to ſee the old 
hag, muſt have ſuppos'd her to be an anti- 
quated, female ſpectre. They then took a 
candle, and came together into the bed- 
chamber of their miſtreſs, who look'd pale 
as a corps. She now calls for a night-gown 
gets up, and, looking round, cries ; —— 
God Heaven! what can all this mean? 
< where's my daughter?“ --— + She, (re- 
plied the clown,) is where the Devil may 
6 FD put her, for I have not once ſet eyes 
upon my young miſtreſs.” My 
lady! (cries Dame Margery,) what was 
the meaning of the ſtrange things we have 
© ſeen ? —The miltreſs, after this exclama- 
tion, begins to queſtion them all; when they 
paint the ſcene deſcrib'd above, in the moſt 
horrid colours. They declare, that they had 
heard frightful howlings, with the rattling of 
chains; and ſeen ſpirits (which they deſcrib'd) 
who purſued and beat them, Dame Marge- 
ry, to prove the truth of her aſſertions, 
ftretches forth her ſhrivelFd arm; the 7 
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(if it may be fo call d) of which, was black 
and blue with the blows that Clito had given 
ler. The ruſtic ſhows her his head füll of 
bumps ; not knowing that theſe were occa-- 
fon'd by his running it full butt, a multi- 
tude of times, againſt the walls. 

And now the reſt of the ſervants, hearing 
Dame Margery was up, came, (ftill quak> 
ing,) to tell their reſpective tales, which in- 
creas*d the horror. They flock*d in fo faſt, 
that the bed-chamber was preſently: full. 
Here were ſeen little girls, young women, 
cowherds, ploughmen ; for the houſe was. 
large, and the eſtate lying round it confider;- 
able; ſo that Cedaliſa's mother was oblio'd 
to keep a vaſt number of ſervants... The. 
confuſion of Babel was not greater than that 
ſeen and heard here. As all were frighted,. 
each told a different ſtory, in proportion to» 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of his or her intel- 
le&s. They chatter'd together, Without: 
Wees rin that they cou'd not hear one 
another ſpeak. Tis ſaid, that the relation 
of. paſt misfortunes gives pleaſure. The 
people in Pow verify the proverb; they 
taking ſuch prodigious delight in talking, 
that not one of them obſerv*d, that the only 
candle they had burning, was almoſt extin- 
guiſh'd, The old lady was going to. diſ- 
patch three or four ſervants; ot ale tofet. 
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- Out, with them all, in order to ſeek after 
dur fugitive princeſs; when the candle go- 
ing out on a ſudden, the whole company 
were again ſeiz'd with ſuch a terror, as de- 
priv'd them of motion till day-break. They 
now ſpend three or four hours, all lying 
higgledy piggledy, in this bed- chamber. 
There I ſhall leave them, gaſping for breath 
like perſons troubled with an aſthma; im- 
ploring heaven for the return of day-light, 
as this only cou'd remove their dread ; 
, Proving to the old lady the flight of the 
princeſs her daughter; and, at laſt, demon- 
ſtrating to her the true cauſe of all the con- 
fuſion of the preceding night; by inform- 
ing her of the arrival of our ramblers at her 
houſe; the very kind reception they had 
met with from her daughter; and thence 
making her conclude, that Cedaliſa muſt 
have fled with Pharſamond. Let us now 
return to our innamoratos. All things con- 
Tpir'd to favour their flight; the panic fear 
rais'd by Clite; and the ſudden extinction 
of the candle, which had oblig'd all the ſer- 
h to ſtay in their miſtreſs's bed-cham- 
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© By this means they had an opportunity 
of getting off, and ſecuring themſelves from 
the purſuit of a formidable poſſe. _ When 
Pharſamond and Cedaliſa found themſelves . 
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in the open fields, and took notice of their 
being on foot, our knight was half reſoly*d 
to return back to the female ſorcerer's, in 
order to get, out of her ſtable, the horſes 
they wanted; but Cedaliſa and Fatima diſ- 
ſuaded him from this attempt, which, indeed 
would have been as unſucceſsful as the for- 
mer. But the moſt urgent with him was 
Clito, who had not yet dar'd to let go the 
lappet of his maſter's coat, and was con- 
tinually crying out: —— Whither, my 
* lord, are you going?“ — For it may be 
proper to obferve, by the way, that the ĩima- 
ginary 100 from which Clito thought his 
maſter's valour had freed him; the idea of 
the devils, whom he fancied had run after 


him; and which he ſaw fly, by the glitter- 


ing of Pharſamond's ſword ; I muſt ob- 
ſerve, (I ſay,) that theſe ſeveral particulars, 
had work' d more powerfully on the ſquire's 
brain, than any reflexions ariſing from his 
ſtudy of romances. That, on this occafion, 
he had diſcover*d an unfeigned reſpect for 
Pharſamond, as well as for the profeſſion 
which both himfelf and his maſter follow'd; 
Clito, concluding, that he ought to rely 
much more on things to which he himſelf 
had been an eye-witneſs, than on ſuch parti- 
culars as he had read concerning the molt re- 
nown'd knight-errants. _ Hence the title of 
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Lord, which he then beſtow'd on Pharſa- 
mond, (contrary to his uſual cuſtom) was 
owing to the ſudden effect which the late ad- 
venture had produc'd in his mind. 
« Whither are you going, my lord, (ſaid 
the ſquire;) do not exaſperate the devil. 
Look ye now; we ſtand in great need of 
« your aſſiſtance; and ſhou'd we loſe ſight 
of you but a moment, I wou'd not give a 
«© half-penny, either for my own life, for 
© Fatima's, or that of the princeſs. Who 
« knows whether the devil is not this inſtant. 
at our elbow? *tis he who may ſuggeſt 
that wicked deſign, to have the better op- 
« portunity of ſwallowing us up. Now 
6 ſhould you be abſent, twould be to no 
« purpoſe for us to cry out murther ; he'd 
« certainly devour us all, ſnapping up our 
+ heads firſt. Be therefore fo good, (my 
© Jord,) as to pity your faithful ſquire, 
« who vows to cloſe your eyes, ſhou'd you 
© happen to die before him. Have mercy 


on Fatima, who is as good as myſelf ; and 


of princeſs Cedaliſa, who is better.“ This 
diſcourſe, (the turn whereof excepted being 
of the ruſtic caſt,) was utter'd in ſo perſua- 
ſive a ſtrain, that it might juſtly be call'd 
beautiful, pathetic, and worthy the ſquire 
of the illuſtrious Pharſamond, who never 
had been more highly delighted with _ 
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felf than at this juncture ; the lovely Ceda- 
liſa, adding as follows. Take care, 
« my dear, dear lord, not to expoſe your- 
ſelf any more to ſo ſiniſter an adventure. 
Gods! my Pharſamond wou'd lofe his 
precious life] can there be a more ſhock- 
ing thought ! Tis true that I cannot tra- 
vel far on foot; but then am I] the firſt 
princeſs who has met with difficulries ? 
Be aſſur'd, my lord, that our prefent ca- 
lamity is an indication of the happinefs 
which muſt infallibly await us, after we 
fhall have diſcover'd our true parents. 

In the mean time, let us endeavour to ex- 
tricate ourſelves, in the beſt manner we 
can, from our preſent dilemma.* * 
« My will, bright princeſs, (replied the 
chevalier, ) ſhall ever be obedient to your's. 
* You are the monarch of my heart; and 
© ſince you deſite me not to go back, Pll 
comply with your requeſt, Let us there- 
fore, as you obſerve, endeavour to reme- 
dy the preſent evil.“ —— Upon this Ce- 
daliſa, by .the aid of Pharſamond, who 
ſtretch'd forth his hand to her, ſat down on 
a verdant turf, (which, as the moon ſhone 
bright,) look'd beautiful. The knight then 
ſeared himſelf by her. Fatima went a little 
farther, and plac'd herſelf at her miſtreſs's 
right hand; and, as to Clito, who IP 
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the part of a ſhadow, to his maſter, he 
ſquatted down cloſe by him; begging par- 
Jon for his not going farther off.. 

The company being ſeated, they began 
to conſult what meaſures they ſhould take. 
Wou'd one not conclude, (will my 
_ critic ſay,) that we ſee here the aſſembly of 
the Arcopagus, going to ſit in judgment on 
ſome mighty affair? that we behold the 
council P king Priam, during the ſiege of 
Troy ? at leaſt, Telemachus relating his 
adventures, to Calypſo and her nymphs ? 
— — I am overjoy'd, (good Mr Critic) 
that this ſeſſion, held on the graſs, by our 
four perſonages, ſhou'd bring t6 your mind 
Troy, Priam, the Areopagus, and Telema- 
chus. I, indeed, did not expect ſuch illu- 
ſtrious com pariſons. However, to proceed. 
Pharſamond open'd the conference ; but 
ſcarce had he utter*d three or four words; 
when Clito, eager to pronounce his opinion, 
interrupted. him ſuddenly, and gave the ju- 
dicious advice following. _——— My lord, 
and you, great princeſs, who liſten to me; 
© I return you all poſſible thanks for the at- 
* tention you beſtow; I never dreaming that 
I ſhould have had ſuch noble hearers. 
And, (now I think on't, ) it may be pro- 
per to introduce here a certain old proverb, 
which I learnt from an old uncle of mine; 

21 
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J ſay old, for I believe he was as old as 
his proverb, it being of his invention. 

The proverb is this, ho ſees great things, 
fgreat things will come unto bim. Had 

A I continued to live among our oxen and 
our poultry, I ſhou'd never have haran- 
«© oned any where except in the yard, or in 
the ſtable. Now, to come to the clearing 
up of our doubts ; is there any need of 
our ſitting down, with ſo much ceremony, 
on the graſs, to catch a violent cold (by 
which the devil wou'd be ſufficiently re- 
veng' d,) only to debate how we may get 
horſes ? The time we loſe, is not employ'd 
by us. Perhaps the whole crew of infer- 
nal ſpirits may be at our heels, ſhould they 
happen to have gone this way. Now you 
know that devils are very nimble-footed, 
and we are heartily tir d. We then ſhou'd 
be in a fine pickle. In my opinion there- 
fore, the firſt thing we- ought to do, 
wou'd be, to fly from this place; and to 
reflect, as we go along, on the beſt me- 
thod of procuring ourſelves horſes: for, 
© when all comes to all, the princeſs had 
© better tear her legs among brambles and 
© briars, than fall into the clutches of the 
devil, who bears a mortal ſpite, both to 
her and to you. Then wou'd our princeſs 
© wiſh, in fad leiſure, that ſhe had been 
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*« dragg'd through thorns. Beſides, we 
fhou'd all be taken for fo many ſheep; 
but I, (body of me!) am reſolv'd that 
my legs ſhall ſave my life, even tho” they 
< were to fall from my body like a pair of 
© crutches. Let me therefore prevail with 
you, (auguſt princeſs, and you our mag- 
© nanimous deliverer !!) to leave this ſpot. 
« *Twould be to no purpoſe for us to get 
* horſes, when we ſhould not have an op- 
, 2 of travelling; for this do] 
© be what is call'd, after meat tnuſtard. 
However, ſtop one moment, for, accor- 
** ding to the common ſaymg, when we run 
„we £0; a Howing ſtream does not ſtand 
«till; one nail drives out another; and 
this is all, and therefore - - An excellent 
< thought is now come into my head, Which, 
© ff Lucifer does not interfere, may extricate 
us. Let us e'en walk to the firſt farm, 
< or other houſe, we may meet with.z but 
then, in walking, let us mend oi Fees 
and when we ſhall have'reach'd the farm- 
< houfe I am ſpeaking of, we ſhan't be here. 
Above all, offer not to interrupt me, for 
I don't know where Tam. My great ge- 
* nius and capacity make me loſe myſelf.— 
But now Thaveit When we ſhall have 
got thither, we'll aſk to buy a few horſes; 
for country people have always fome 
« hackney 
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ol jade or other which they want to 
* ifpole of; and this wou'd be all we 
fſhauld want, to get atia diſtance from this 
lee“. . | FE \ 
Tho' Pharſamond was quite impetient to 
have his ſquire come to a concluſion, he yet 
thought the advice he gave rational enough. 
He then wafkid-Cedalita her opinion; and, 
ſhe. did not object to a ſingle article in Clito's 
harangu e. Faith anch troth!* (cried 
Clito, proud of his having hit upon an ex- 
pedient by which they might get away ;) 
© know ſome men, belonging to our lord 
of the manor's court, who ought not to be 
© nam*don the fame day with me: I certain- 
ly was ſent into the world toiwear a ſquare 
* cap; a cap with four corners or horns; 
I mean horns of conſequence, not ſuch as 
ſprout on the foreheads of huſbands; for 
* it requires no great learning to procure 
« ſuch.” TIO nee th IO 
Whilſt that Clito-diſplay*d, in this manner, 
the glee of his heart; and that, (like per- 
ſons eſcap*d from a ſhipwreck, who enjoy 
at eaſe the pleaſure of ſeeing themſelves ſe- 
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But after he had walk'd a little way, he 
recollected that he had been wanting in good 
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cure from the fury of the waves, ) his tongue 
ran on with ſurprizing volubility; owing to 
the exquiſite pleaſure he felt, at having 
ſav'd his life; Pharſamond and Cedaliſa 
were got upon their legs, and determin'd to 
ſtrike into the leaſt rugged path. They 
now had taken their reſolution, and were ſet 
out. Cedaliſa walk*d between her lover and 
Fatima, who ſupported her; whilft that 
Clito jogg'd on, for ſome moments, by 
his maſter. 4 


manners, in not giving his arm to Fatima: 
and this was the firſt time he was ſorry for 
his having forgot a ceremony, unworthy a 
man who profeſsd himſelf the companion of 
the greateſt knight in the univerſe. After 
making this reflexion, he ſlipt away from 
Pharſamond's fide ; and gliding along, goes 
ſoftly, and places himſelf on one fide of his 
beloved Fatima. At his firſt coming up, 
he addreſſes: her with an air half ruſtic, half 
lite. — © Pardon me, beauteous Fa- 


© alone, as tho' you had the itch ; but the 
< reaſon-is, I did not imagine that, on this 
* occaſion, when you and I, my lord and 
the princeſs were together, it was neceſ- 
< fary for - - - - (You know what J hint at, 


z better 


tima, (ſays he,) for letting you walk 
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© better than I do myſelf;) I mean, I 
thought it proper, that each of us ſhou'd: 
accompany our ſuperior, and therefore 
be ſo good as to excuſe me. But now 1 
think r perceiving that my 
lord does not want me. I was quite tir d 
« with ambling by his ſide, ſo that you'll 
be ſo kind as to let me chat a little with 
you. I have ſomething of the magpye in 
meè; women are quite ſuch; and if we 
begin to tattle, my word for it, we ſhall 


play our parts to as much advantage, as 


vie ſhou'd at ſupper, were we hungry.” 
At this motley ſpeech, (I mean this com- 
pound of romantic and clowniſh waggery,) 
our charming Abigail thought ſhe mult an- 
ſwer her lover in the {ame ſtrain.— I really 
know not (ſays ſhe) my lord, what to 
think of your indifference. We have been 
travelling near an hour, without your 
once giving —— the trouble to come 
near me was angry; and am reſolv'd 
to make you pay — « hour which you 
« negle&ed to ſpend with me. In the mean 
. — let us * 5 — together. This 
* will be a pleaſure to me, and I promiſe 
not to do you the hurt I might.?⁊?7“?ĩ 

The reader will no doubt wonder at the diſ- 
courſe which I put into the mouths of aur two 
laben characters. Cedaliſa (will he lay.) a 
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is between Pharſamond and Fatima; how 
then. can the latter, without the greateſt 
breach of the r ſhe owes to: her mis 
ſtreſs, talk like: a ot, with a man as 
fond of c as herſelf; and: whoſe 
voice, (ſuited to his character, was none of 
the ſofteſt? 

Jo this: I. anfwer:;. or rather, - J an- 
wer nothing at all, the queſtion not deſer- 
ving any. Is it not poſſible for two perſons 
to: converſe together at this diſtance? Ceda- 
liſa's head was turn'd to Pharſamond, ſhe 
being engag ' d in a ſeparate converſation with 
him; during which Clito and Fatima talk'd 
over matters, in a ſoft tone. I refer thoſe 
who may think this impoſſible, to experience. 
Nothing appears: to me eaſier, and J ſee 
it as clear as the ſun. | 

Jo return to our characters: who, by this 
time; had travelPd? about two hours. Al- 
ready Cedaliſa, like a princeſs whom Kind- 
neſs has ſpoilt; and who has juſt broke looſe, 
diſcovers, by. wry: faces, that ſhe· is ſcarce 
ahle to go a ſtep farther. On this occaſion 
Pharſamond inveightd” againſt the cruelty 
of fate, which never fails to chequer the 
lives of the. moſt illuſtrious heroines. 
Heavens ' (cried he, nobly· touch' d at Ce- 
daliſals being tir'd:;) * muſt the: greateſt per- 
fſouiages be ever doom id to the moſt᷑ cala- 
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« mitous diſaſters, Know, inchanting prin- 
« ceſs! that almoſt all the ladies: 0 your. 
© rank, have met with reverſes like to thoſe: 
« you are now curs'd with ; but then their 
© courage ſurmounted” every, one of them. 
« Surpaſs them in that virtue which, made, 
them triumph; as you excell them, by the, 
© ſplendor, of your birth, and by the novel- 
ty. of the adventures which ſeem inſepa- 


« rable from your life.? 

After advancing. a little more, they per- 
ceiv'd, by the light of, the moon, . | 
large houſe, in fore. of the rooms where 
there ſecm'd to be a candle. Our travellers, 
now make all the haſte they can towards. it. 
— Come on, my, deareſt heroine, (cried; 
© Pharſamond.:) Heaven ſmiles, ſo let us. 
© proceed.” At laſt they got to the houſe.. 
At their entring the. court: yard, their: 
ears are agreeably ſtruck. with the ſound of, 
many muſical: Inſtruments. The Kitchens 
are. fill'd with cooks,, who get ready the 
moſt excellent viands; whilſt other ſervants, 
carry diſhes back ward and forward. Every; 
thing is expreſſive of joy; nothing is heard 
except loud laughs, and the voices of men 
who are ſinging, eating, or drinking.z, in; 
ſhort, plung d. In diverſions. In a: large, 
room below... peaſants. of both ſexes were; - 


dancing, to, a, bag pipe. Phar 


famond and. 
Ccdaliſa 
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Cedaliſa ſtop a few moments, in the court- 
yard, to liſten to the noiſe, in order to find, 
(If poſſible) the occaſion of it. Clito ſeems 
as newly riſen from the dead. —* This was all 
„J wanted (ſays he, turning to Fatima, ) 
© to recover me entirely. Tis certain that 
© Satan has now left us. Let us go forward; 
© and, (by the by) ponder well the title I 
© beftow upon you. Remember what you 
and I agreed upon. | 

" Pharſamond obſerv*d to Cedaliſa, that it 
wou'd be proper to enquire where they 
were; for which purpoſe he call'd Clito, 
who, being now more alive, than he had 
been frighted before, goes forward, and de- 
fires to know what his maſter wanted. 
Go,“ (cries the latter, in a ſerious tone of 
voice, different from that in which he uſual- 
ly ſpake;) Go to thoſe people; and de- 
fire them to acquaint their maſter, that we 
« want to exchange a word with him.?“ 

+ Pharſamond had ſcarce iſſued his com- 
mand, but Clito was got half way, he fly- 
ing rather than going on his feet. The 
ſmell of the meat is a bait that drags him 
forward; and the univerſal joy which reigns 
in this houſe, fills his ſoul with the more 
exquiſite mirth, as it trod ſo cloſe on the 
heels of the moſt melancholy incident. He 
now runs into the kitchen; when thoſe who 
| perceiv'd 
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perceiv*d him, ſurpriz'd at ſeeing a ſtrange 
face, aſk what he wants. Heavens pre- 
« ſerve you all?” (ſays he, taking off his 
hat from his bald pate . This (my good 
« gentlemen, ) ſeems to be the land of plenty. 
Swauns you have more victuals, than wou*d 
« ſuffice to fatten a whole village. Yet this 
« is not what I wou'd ſay; but (faith and 
« troth,) we always love to talk of what 
we fee, and ſtill more of what we feel. 
« D'yeſee now, yon partridges look deli- 
« ciouſly ; and I am come here, to defire 
you to beg your maſter to let me have 
« ſome of them But, no, no; that's 
« not the thing neither. Deuce take me, 
« for I am always blundering. The kitchen, 
indeed, was not made for haranguing, 
and I cou'd employ my teeth much better 
than my tongue. But pardon me, if I 
« can't ſpeak as well as I eat. You under- 
« ſtand me. You have good ſenſe, and 
good victuals, and Ta good ſtomach ; and 
« this comes as naturally as a ſole to a ſhoe. 
Now I wou'd pray you.” — © Oons! 
you may pray all night, but we have 
« ſomething elſe to do than to liſten to you; 
(fays a ſhort ſquat cook, who'was rollin 
the leg of a turkey in ſome high-flavour'd 
ſauce, and * thruſting it into his mouth ;) 
ſet down in yon corner. We'll give you 
VOL. I. 5 the 
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the remains of a fricaſſee of chickens, 
* with your ſkin full of wine; and then 
* you'll pray us with a much better heart. 
--— Body of me! (ſaid the ſquire,) good 
© Mr Cook or ſcullion, (which ſoever you 
< pleaſe) the muſic of your tongue, is 

«© ſweeter than that of your jack. 
Clito was going to ſay much more; and 
peihaps he, (allur d by the fricaſſee,) might 
ve forgot to return to his maſter, Who 
waited for him with the utmoſt impatience 
in the court- yard; had not the words cook 
er ſcullion, which Clito confounded, fir'd 
the cook, who, ſitting on a table, took 
(with his five fingers) three or four hogs 
puddings out of a diſh, ſtanding half a 
yard from him. Obſerving the little dif- 
ference which Clito made between him, and 
a ſcullion, he ſtopp'd, and fix'd his eyes 
upon him; holding in his hand four pud- 
dings, which he was going to carry to his 
mouth; the two extremities whereof, (the 
ears,) ſhone with greeſe : —— © Harkee, 
(cries he, cocking his cap, and, putting one 
of his arms a kimbow ; not obſerving that 
the hogs dings which he held with the 
other hand, were trickling all over. him :)— 
Harkee, (ſays he,) thou calf or aſs (it mat- 
© ters little which ;) where didſt thou ever 
hear that cook and ſcullion are 8 
| *- nnn « — D'ye 
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e — D'ye you know; (Mr Horſe,) that I 
< ſhall bring the curry-comb to you?! 
< Odsfackins !* (replied Clito, who now af- 
fected the ſofteſt tone, for fear left he, by 
exaſperating the cook, ſhou'd loſe the wine 
and the fricaſſee of chickens; )—* When ſay 
« ſcullion, J have my meaning. Whylookee, 
(my good friend ;) I call'd you ſo, (d'ye 
ſee, ) becauſe you boil the great pot “. 
I] am not as fooliſh as I am fat. I know 
© what good victuals are, and the honour 
due to thoſe who dreſs them. Long live 
* cooks (ſay I,) and heavens bleſs their chi 
© dren. Was I a king, I wow'd get them 
all wives, for fear they ſhow'd die with- 
out iſſue. Scullions are pretty turn-ſpits 
indeed, to pretend to a compariſon with 
* cooks.* — At this imprudent word turn 
ſpits, up ſtarted two or three pot- ſxkimmers, 
whoſe heads were heated by wine and the 
fire : Who can that ſcoundrel mean? 
(cried they ;) Oons! let us boil him in 
the cauldron. —— * How?!* (cried: Clito; 
vex*d to the foul to find fate take up arms 
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* The pleaſantry of the fun here, {marmite and niar- 
miton) is loft in the Engliſh. "Tis in the origi- 
val, Quand qe dis marmiton, c'eſt a cauſe de la mam 
mitte que vous faites bouillir, | 7 
oth C 2 againſt 
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ainſt him, in order to ſever him from the 


fricaſſee;) Rather leave me as I am; 
for I am good for nothing, either boil'd, 


<< roaſted, or ſtew'd.* — * And fo (fellow) 


you laugh at turn-ſpits,* (cries one of 
them, coming up to him;) © You deſerve 
to be well drubb'd with the ſkimmer.* — 
Blood,! (gentlemen, cried Clito,) not a lit- 
tle offended: that his excuſes ſhou'd be ſo ill 
receiv*d ; and encourag'd by the nearneſs 
of his maſter, (who he knew very well 


wou'd come to his aſſiſtance ;) How] for 


« a tiny word that happen'd to ſlip my 
tongue, ſhall you make as loud a noiſe as 
a gun that burſts? What wou'd you have 
< ſaid, had I calPd you diſh-waſhers ? for 
every one knows that you are ſuch. But 
© (thunders!) when folks like you get to 


live upon the fat of the land, you are as 
© haughty as Lucifer. Seta beggar on horſe- 


© back, and he'll ride a gallop. Marry 
come up! becauſe you are ſurrounded 


£ with partridges and other kickſhaws, you 
care as proud as you are dirty. Why look 
© you now: your aprons are made of rags, 
< and ſtiff as horns with fat. Only ſmell to 
© them, whenever you happen to forget 
< your true name.? 
.- Clito had ſcarce ended theſe fiery words, 


ꝓrhen one of the ſcullions, taking a — 
r e 


N 
| 
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from under his arm, gave the ſquire a moſt 
violent wipe on the noſe with it, and then 
fpake thus : — No call me by my name, 
thou jack- aſs !* —— At this inſult, (for 
which Clito's fond expectation of meeting 
with tid-bits and wine, tho*- he lov'd 
both dearly, cou'd not compenſate ;) im- 
mediately his cheeks grew red as ſcarlet : — | 
Do you bear witneſs, (ſays he to the cook,) 
* how that ſcoundrel there ſtruck me. "Tis. 
your buſineſs, (good Mr Cook,) to take 
my part, ſince I engag'd in this gary 
© for your honour and glory; and, (tet me 
tell you,) ſhow'd he be ſaucy again, PH 
run my fiſt into his chops.*-—— The Cook 
thinking himſelf inſulted, by the ſcullion's 
ſaucy reproof of Clito, on account of the di- 
ſtinction which the latter had made, between 
a cook and a ſcullion, 'cry'd :— Why 
« d'ye ſtrike the honeſt fellow ? let him 
© alone; or know that I'll fide with him.“ 
——— An excellent thought! (rephed the 
ſquire;) and before you put it in execu- 
tion, I'll give him a Rowland for his Oli- 
ver.“ — Do if you dare (anſwer'd the 
ſcullion). Ol by my troth, (ſaid the 
ſquife,) my courage is no leſs ſtout than 
* my appetite; and ſo take that.“ — The 
ſcullion, upon receiving a mighty blow, 
flew inſtantly at the ſquire, when Clito 
QUE" :::\ roar'd 


? 
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roar'd. out for help. — For God's ſake, 


+ (ſays he,) good Mr Cook, defend thoſe 
* who fight r you !' — There was no need 
of exciting the cook; the reprimand he had 
made to the ſeullion, (which this latter had 
diſregarded,) were motives ſufficient to 
rouſe his foul, already heated by wine and 
the fire; when he ſtarted from a table he 
was ſitting upon; and threw, in the ſcul- 
lion's face, the carcaſe of a fowl he had 
taken up a moment before. The ſcullion, 
at this rough attack, call'd So ho! Will, 
Peter, Jack, Tom. —— Thoſe tel- 
lows flock'd round him at his call, whilſt 
the ſervants of the houſe reinforc'd the 
cook: for I am to obſerve, that all 
* the feſtivity in this houſe was caus'd by 
a wedding; and that the cook had hir'd 
veral of the ſame profeſſion with him- 
ſelf, as alſo ſcullions, &c. to aſſiſt him on 
n : :  : 
Thus a mighty war is lighted up in the 
kitchen. The weapons employ'd, were 
pokers, ſhovels, dripping-pans, and fuch 
like. The field of battle, tho“ pretty ſpa- 
cious, cou'd not hold abave-a dozen: of the 
combatants. Already the vigour. of | the 
fight is manifeſted, by the great num- 


ber of bumps and bruiſes riſing en the 
heads of the contending parties; blood 
L was 
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was ſeen trickling, from the noſe or 
mouth of every one; prodigious was the 
tinkling of arms; chairs, ſtools, and tables, 
ſtrew the ground; and the ſoot which 
kettles, frying-pans, &c. catch in the chim- 
ney, makes black-a-moors of all who are 
ſtruck with them. * 4 

What pen cou'd deſcribe the howlings, 
and drunken cries of our black-guard ? In 
this battle, every thing that firſt comes to 
hand is made a. weapon. Plates, diſhes, 
bottles ; and even the generous liquor they 
contain, are now the object of their fury. 
Whole chickens, half-eaten hares, and all 
the reſt of the cates that had been brought 
back into the kitchen, ſerve as offenſive arms 
and fly about like hail. Here we ſee one 
fellow, who quarrelling about a diſh which 
held a fricaſſee, (in order to throw it at 
another perſon's head ;) both dip their 
fingers into the ſauce, and afterwards 
ſmear their reſpective faces, with it; du- 
ring which two others, who are fallen 
down, roll themfelves in a dripping-pan 
full of fat. * Wu 
By this time the noiſe and diſtraction were 
vaſtly increas'd. Thoſe who had been the 
greateſt ſufferers in the battle, break into- 
piercing eries, which echo to the hall, where 
the company were dancing to the ſound of 
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the bag - pipe. Pharſamond, Cedaliſa, and 
Fatima, quite impatient at Clito's long ſtay, 
and hearing a furious din; come up at the 
very inſtant that the jovial crew of dancers, 
were likewiſe advaneing to enquire into the 
cauſe of all this hubbub, and the lamenta- 
tions they heard. Pharſamond marches 
forward firſt; when entring the kitchen, he 
calls Clito, with a powerful voice: but alas? 
the poor fellow was ſcarce able to anſwer 

im; he lying under two enemies, who 
force, him to ſqueeze his face, not againſt 
the duſt, but againſt a large tart, which, on 
another occaſion, he had thought himſelf infi- 


nitely happy to have fed upon, bit by bit. 


At the ſame time Pharſamond himſelf 1s 


ſtruck with a whole partridge, which chance 


had directed to him; is ſtruck (I ſay,) di- 
rectly in the pit of the ſtomach; when he 
ſtarts back, irreſolute how he ought to act 
on this occaſion. On one hand, his ſquire 
is abus'd, it is incumbent upon him to de- 
fend him. On the other hand, in what 
manner does it become the illuſtrious Phar- 
ſamond to behave, among combatants whoſe 
only arms are kitchen utenſils? However, 
he takes his reſolution at once. He now 


draws his formidable ſword, and roars out 


in an imperious tone: — Vile ſcoundrels ! 


+ Fl ftrike you all to earth, if you don't 


© inſtantly 


* 
n 
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© inſtantly releaſe. my ſquire.” '—— Thoſe 
who ſtood neareſt the door, ſecing the glit: 
ter of his murthering inſtrument, ruſn out, 
and fly as far from him as they can; they 
fearing for their lives, and imagining that 
Pharſamond is but the hundredth trooper 
who will immediately ruſh in. This firſt- 
inſtance of cowardice, which our doughty 
chevalier naturally expected, fortifies him in- 
the reſolution of repelling the reſt of his foes: 
in the fame manner. And now going up- 

to thoſe who held Clito, he ſtrikes them, 
but not with the edge of his ſword. The 
diſparity of the weapons ſoon frightens the 
latter at firſt ; but the imminent danger they 
were in, calls up all their courage. Here- 
upon they leave the ſquire, and fall upon: 
the knight, juſt as he was ſheathing his: 
weapon; when ſome catch hold of his legs, 
and others of his arms. At laſt our knight 
falls, but ſo as to revenge his honour ; . 
for all his enemies fall with him, and 
in ſuch a manner, that Pharſamond held 
two fellows under him, he ftill graſping 
his ſword: © Nevertheleſs . our © chevalier 
refuſes,” like a generous enemy, to em- 
-ploy it againſt thoſe whom he, with the 
greateſt eaſe, cou'd have ſacrific'd to HH 
offended glory. —_ 
et; 0 l C 5 G ; But 
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But thoſe: two black- little affee- 
ted with the generous treatment which their 
comrades met with from the chevalier, arm 
themſelves; the one with a ſkillet, and the 
other with a ſkimmer ; when they flouriſh 
their noble weapons over the knight's ſhouk 
ders, which —— with the mighty bangs. 
Gods! who cou'd ever have dreamt. that 
theſe ſhoulders, fram'd by nature for no 


= other wounds than thoſe of the ſword or ſci- 


itar, ſhou'd be ſhamefully profan'd by 
ruiſes of ſo. ignominious a kind | O times 
O manners! In former ages, ſuch a cata- 
ſtrophe wou'd have been follow'd by the 
 Mlaughter of the whole kitchen-tribe. The 

knight · errants, juſtly. enrag'd at this horrid 
Jolie, had extirpated the. cooks, the ſcul- 
lions, their ſons, their nephews, wives, fa- 
thers, mothers, grand-fathers, nay their 
Whole race; and, perhaps, commanded 

mankind to let that ſpecies of people be an- 
nihilated. Alas ! theſe noble ages are no 
more. But the blows given to Pharſamond, 
are not the only ſhocking outrage commit- 
ted by theſe — — O ſun ! *ris now 
that the, horrors, I am going to relate, 
wou'd have made thee, once again, ſtand 


MIL. 


Cedalifa and un whilſt Pharſamond 
march'd into the kitchen, had waited 5 the 
QOT. 


[ 
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door. The inſtant that our heroine” ſaw 
theſe filthy ereatures attack even Pharſa- 
mond, ſhe was fo exaſperated at the inſult: 
put upon him, that forgetting the attention 
and reſpect ſne ow'd to her-own perſon ; ſhe 
reſolv'd to fly and deliver him, but wag 
hinder'd by Fatima. —— What are you 
going to do, Madam? (cries Mrs Abi- 
gail) Do you confider who you are? 
What will future ages ſay, ſhowd it 
ever be read in — that a princeſs, 
c j[luſtrious as Cedaliſa, had 


mix'd with 4 
© mob of wretches; among men who, in 
© comparifon of yourſelf, are mere in- 
& ſects ; creatures whom you at a proper 
& ſeaſon, cou'd annihilate with a ſingle 
© word ? — Theſe remonſtrances check d 
a little the imprudent impetuoſity of the 
— But when ſkillets and ſkimmetrs- 

gan to annoy the noble ſhoulders of 
Pharſamond, her heart felt a kind of 
twitch ; when, fir'd by a raſh animoſity, 
and deaf to the repreſentations of Fatima, 
ſhe burſt from her arms; and, wiek 
tears in her eyes, and as one in deſpair, 
ruſh'd into the midft of this ſcum of 
the - populace, whom ſhe addreſs'd in 
manner following: — Wretches 


< what are you about? How dare you” 
* take up arms againſt. a hero, 'whoms 
C6 © monarchs 


— 
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© monarchs themſelves revere? Hold, vil- 
e Jains! or you'll - repent the execrable 
« deed.' But cou'd it be expec- 
ted, that ſuch an harangue wou'd have any 
effect on men, who had dar'd to op- 
ſe a ſword? In the mean time Clito, 
(Who during the heat of the battle, ſees 
and hears his princeſs,) cries:— For 
God's ſake (Madam), take to your 
heels; otherwiſe expect ſome confounded 
< wipe, over the face, with a ſkimmer. 
* Oons ! retire, I ſay.“ —— After theſe 
words, his anger increas d; when the 
princeſs plunging among the thickeſt of 
the combatants, Pharſamond endeavour'd 
to ſhield her from the weapons lifted up 
againſt her. This fir'd ſtill more the 
indignation of our knight, who now be- 
gan to have a proper reliſh for fight- 
ing; imagining that he ſhould come off 
for only a few bruiſes, - which, wou'd no 
ways endanger his life. Finding his ſhoul- 
ders ſtill expos'd to the ſkimmer, he 
ſtarted up, in order to take vengeance on 
thoſe who made ſo free with his carcaſe; 


when the two. ſcullions, who had laid 


under him, roſe likewiſe. During the 
ſquabble, the princeſs. was ſo unfortunate, 


as to receive a moſt. furious blow with 


a clinch d fiſt, juſt in the nape of the 
4. 5 e neck, | 


i, 
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neck, which caus'd her to faint away, 
Twas now that Pharſamond, (more than 
a mortal man, ) perform'd feats, which it 
wou'd be impoſſible for the fineſt pen to 
deſcribe. — Rage and deſpair are lighted 
up in his countenance, when he lays 
about him, both on the right and left; 
but alas! the point of his ſword was 
blunted, and ſo. cou'd not ſecond the noble 
efforts of his valour. 

The neceſſity I was under of following. 
Pharſamond in the battle, made me omit 
taking notice of four dirty fellows who 
were fighting, two and two, in a cor- 
ner of the kitchen. One pair declar'd 
in favour of the cook, (who was at 
their head ;) whilft the other two oppos'd. 
him. The partizans of the cook got the 
better, upon. which the latter ſpoke as 
follows: Tou ſcoundrel raſcals!” 
(ſays he, in a croaking voice,) Shall 
you preſume to attack a maſter- cook? 
but I'll teach you better manners; 
* and ſhow you the reſpect due to me.“ 
- Theſe laſt words words were not. 
{uffer'd to paſs unanſwer'd. Jam. 
* a better cook than thou,” (ſays he,) 
thruſting his foot into his back-ſide 
And ÞIl lay thee any wager, (ſowre- 
« fac'd a6!) that thou art not able 5 
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© toſs up a fricaſſee,* ———— (Here, “ 
(faid the cook, flinging a — of 
melted butter in his face,) Here's the 


© ſauce; if it is not ſtrong enough, Pll 
© give you as much more.” 


The remaining part of this battle will be 
related in the following part. 


The end of the fixth PART, 
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Je HILST that this ſecond 

t gquarrel was carrying on in 
WHs gy. the kitchen, Pharſamond, who 
WE 3% by this time had got again 
upon his legs, terrifies his 
enemies; and to complete 
ory, puts them to flight. The de- 
plorable condition of his inchanting Ceda- 
liſa, makes him forget the vaſt inferiority of 
his opponents, whom he reſolves to ſacri- 
fice to his dire vengeance. They, to eſcape 
his murthering ſword, (as they imagin' d it 

f | to 
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to be, not knowing, that it was pointleſs, ) 
ſeamper up and down the kitchen; ſnatch- 
ing up, as they fly about, the fragments of 
the victuals, which they throw, like fo 
may ſtones, at Pharſamond's. head. Our 
chevalier was now in ſo horrid a pickle, that 
it wou'd have been impoſſible for his 
uncle to have known him. The filthy 


hands of the ſcullions had impreſs'd, all 


over his face, colours taken from the bot 
tom of caldrons; as tho' the god, (in caſe 
there be ſuch an one) who prefides over 
romances, to ſave” the illuſtrious Pharſa- 
mond from the. confuſion. of combating a- 
gainſt ſuch enemies, had reſolv'd to make 
him, for ſome. little time, reſemble thoſe 
dirty wretches ; to put him upon a ſort of 


level with the — — 2 and to prevent 


his being known by thoſe who ſhould look 
at him. At laſt * ſcullions are worſted, 
and endeavour to eſeape his rage. They re- 
tire in the utmoſt confuſion, and fly up the 
ſtair- caſe leading to the parlour. Pharſa- 
mond, rouz'd to greater fury than a lion, 
runs after them, holding his truſty ſword in 
one hand, and a dripping- pan in the other; 
which he had ſnatch'd up, in order to em- 
ploy it as a ſhield, againſt the roaſted 
fois, and ſuch like, which flew about like 
hail. Theſe hy varlets imagining, by 
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turns back his head, at hearing 
when, like to thoſe whom Meduſa's head 
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the dreadful air with which Pharſamond pur- 
ſued them, that they wou'd certainly be 
butcher*d ; and being now ſeiz'd with a 
panic, they | burſt into the room where 
their ſuperiours were feaſting. The com- 


pany was very numerous; all the gentle- 


men in the neighbourhood, with their wives, 
being invited on this occaſion. Dinner was 
over; every gentleman was ſinging his 
ſong ; and ſpeaking, with his eyes, to that 
fair-one whom wine, caprice, or inclination, 


painted, as moſt beautiful, in his imagina- 
Tdi. "xy | 


But now theſe . noiſy wretches fill. the 


whole company with alarms. Each of them 
the din ; 


rendred motionleſs, one holds a glaſs of 
wine he was going to drink ; another keeps 
his arm ſuſpended, which he had ſtretchd 
forth, in order to reach at ſomething z 
whilſt a third breaks off, with his mouth 
wide open, from a diſcourſe or a ſong he 


had begun, A fourth was ſeen, who, ha- 


ving ſnatch*d a fair-one's hand which he was 
going to kiſs, draws back his lips, without 
being able to gratify his fond wiſhes. 
Immediately the run-away ſcullions cry, 
as loud, as they can bawl, —For Heaven's 


lake, (good gentlemen,) fave our lives! — 
5 Scarce 
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Scarce had they utter'd theſe words, when 
Pharſamond ruſh'd in at their heels, in ſuch 


a trim as was fit to excite laughter, rather 
than frighten the beholders. His ſable face 


ſhows that the combat had been obſtinate; 


and the dripping-pan he brandiſhes, proves 
too evidently, - what kind of foes he had en- 
countred. lis rage is ſo violent, that he 
ſcarce perceives the confuſion he cauſes, 
nor even the gueſts themſelves. Our hero 
flies about, big with ſlaughter and death. 
As a prelude to the battle, the dread of 
thoſe who ſhun him is ſo great, that they 
throw down a ſide-table; and thus break to 
pieces a conſiderable number of bottles full 
of wine. At this accident, the gueſts ſtart 
up, when all the pleaſure of the entertain- 
ment vaniſhes like a dream. No ſooner are 
they upon their legs, than the fugitives, 
ruſhing into the midſt of the gueſts, puſh 
down ſome, who were not a little intoxica- 
ted with liquor. The falling down of theſe 
creates a new confuſion ; when, to complete 
the cataſtrophe, the large table itſelf is over- 
turn'd. What a diſaſter have we! Ye gods! 
is this a fecond feaſt of the Lapitb? Fare- 
wel wine, dainties, glaſſes ; all, all are de- 
moliſh*d ! a ſad omen with regard to a wed- 


ding, the two ſubjects of which, (very hap- 


pily 
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pily for them,) had crown'd the ceremony 
three hours before. e Her bs 
This hubbub terrifies the ladies (who na- 
turally abhor tumults) to ſuch a degree, 
that they all ſet up a ſquawling, and hurry 
up and down as tho' they were out of their 
ſenſes. © Here one ſcampers down ſtairs, not 
knowing what ſhe is about; whilſt another, 
burſting open a door, flies thro' the apart- 
ments; and, at laſt, comes even to the 
bridal chamber, when her piercing eries di- 
ſturb the felicity of the hy menzal pair. The 
gentlemen, exaſperated at thoſe who break 
in upon their pleaſures, refolve to ſeize Phar- 
ſamond. Accordingly they ſeek for their 
ſwords, but ſeck in vain ; the ſervants ha- 
ving carried them into another room. They 
therefore arm themſelves, one with a chair, 
another with a ſtool, and a third with a 
half-· broken bottle, which he hurls at the 
invincible knight, who, firmer than a rock, 
receives a multitude of blows, by the miſ- 


| file weapons of variaus kinds. But then, 


on the other hand, he has the raviſhing ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee his enemies retire, from time 
to time; entangle with one another, and fall to 
the ground. However, his whole fury is 
levelled at the ſcullions only; when he, to 
get at them, ruſhes forward, and tramples 
on ſuch as are lying on the ground. How 

Al many 
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many fingers are bruis'd on this occaſion! 
— Stop! ſtop ! (cries one;) help! (cries 
another.) — During which our knight lays 
about him, moſt heroically, with the ſword 
and dripping-pan. 12. 

During this hurly-burly in the dining- 
room, one of the ladies, who, as was ob- 
ſerv'd, had fled for ſhelter to the other 
apartments, and whom fear had hurried 
quite to the bridal chamber, beſought the 
fond couple to open the door of it. How 
unlucky was this? but now the mighty 
noiſe proves, that ſomething diſaſtrous had 
happen'd in the houſe. Love, (we are told) 
hates alarms. The diſturb'd nuptial pair 
are very much frighted. Cupid takes his 
flight ; and leaves them to all the anxiety 
which muſt neceſſarily attend on ſuch an 
incident. The ill-fated bridegroom ſtarting 
up, huddles on his night-gown, which he 
did not intend to put on again ſo ſoon. And 
now opening the chamber door: — What's 
© the matter, Madam? (cries he,) and 
* what is it you want? — Ahl good Sir, 
(replied the lady, whoſe eyes are faſcinated 
by fear,) There is a bloody battle in the 
« dining-room |! ſeveral ſtrangers ruſh'd into 
it with their drawn ſwords, and ſwear 
© that they will murther us all !! — Theſe 
baleful words being over-heard by the bride, 


who 


| 
| 
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who was ſtilläin bed, ſhe ſtarts-up, and cries, 
O my dear father! my dear mother! ye 
perhaps are Kkilld.' ——— Struck with 
this juſt terror, ſhe, jumps upon the floor 
in her ſhift ; and, in her fright, kicks under 
the bed, one of her ſlippers, which ſhe had 
ſearch'd for ſome time, but in vain. At 
laſt ſhe ſubmits to go hip-hop with only one 
on, when ſhe is ſtopt by her kind huſband, 
who conjures her not to leave the room; 
declaring that he himſelf will run and fee 
what is the matter. But as our bride was 
a good natur'd girl, and cou'd not be eaſy, 
when ſhe reflected on the extreme danger to 
to which her parents might very poſſibly be 
expos'd; ſhe burſt from her huſband's 
arms, with only a petticoat, which” had got 
no further than her neck; and, thusequipp'd, - 
flies with a ſlipper on one foot (the other 
having no better ſole than her fleſh). The 
bridegroom ſcampers after her, leaving the 
lady in the bed- chamber. And now our 
pair of lovers (for, as hor they were no 
more,) enter the room which was the ſcene 
of battle, when the bride bawls out for her 
tather and mother ; whilſt the bridegroom 
mixes among the, combatants. Every head 
was bare; all the caps, and perukes being 
joſtled off in the battle. In oppoſite 
corners. of d d e eee 
N who 
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who had fainted away, and two gentlemen 
endeavouring to recover them; during which 
their noodles of huſbands ruſh into the thick 
of the combatants ; and not regarding the 
kind affiftance which a couple: of ſtrangers 
give to their wives, they expoſe themſelves 
to all the thunder of the dripping-pan. 
During this interval, one or two of the 
ſcullions, running out of the dining room, 
Pharſamond reſolves to follow them. Deſ- 
piſing all the reſt, he ruſhes forward in pur- 
ſuit of his real enemies. Such gentlemen 
as remain behind, gaze at one another; and 
ſeem to enquire the meaning of all this 
ſtrange hubbub. The wedded pair find their 
reſpective parents, who cannot tell them 
the cauſe of this ſhocking ſcene. They are 
in ſo great a confternation, that they are 
unable to enquire into the cauſe of this 
But one misfortune ſeldom comes unat- 
tended with more. *Twas not calamity 
enough for Pharſamond, to ſee, not only 
his doughty ſquire, but even his inchanting 
miſtreſs, moſt vilely abus d. Twas decreed 
that the fatal ſiſters ſhou'd diſcharge this hor- 
rid night, all their venom at him. When 
our chevalier had got to the bottom of all the 


Kairs, in purſuit of the reſt of the ſcullions; 


his fury dragg'd him into the kitchen, 
Ce where 
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where the remains of the horrid battle ſtill 
exiſted. But good heavens | what a ſpec- 
tacle now blaſts his eyes! poor Fatima, ly- 
ing in a ſwoon, encompaſs'd by fricaſſees, 
diſhes, and kettles ; and Clito, bellowing 
like an ox, cloſe by her. —— Dear, 
« ſweet Madam ! open your bright 22 
cries our hapleſs ſquire, oraſping | her i 
2 hlly — 4 p0ned the blackneſs 7 
his own ſullied.) I'll certainly murther 
« myſelf with this cleaver, if you don't aſ- 
« ſure me that you are alive.“ He 
was advanc'd thus far in his lamentations, 
when Pharſamond entred : —— <* My dear 
lord, and moſt worthy maſter, (ſays. he,) 
I I am utterly ruin'd and undone | know 
that Fatima flew, out of this kitchen, 
into the other world; and I am firmly 
reſolv'd to follow her. Sure no ſquire was 
ever ſo wretched as poor Clito. O ro- 
* mances! romances! ſuch as are lovers of 
* you, pay dearly for the-honours they ac- 
« quire.” —— Theſe wailings, ſhow plainly 
enough, that Clito had acquir'd the true 
taſte, (in proportion to his capacity,) of he- 
roic adventures. Pharſamond gaz d on Fa- 


uma with an air of pity, worthy a knight 


of his eminence; and, after devoting this 
moment to a juſt and generous compaſſion: 
— Where is my. princeſs, (cries he 

to 
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to Clito.) — * Alas! my lord, (replied 
our ſquire,) I know not what is become 
of her, ever ſince that I triumph'd over 
my foes. I call'd her; but, in all pro- 
c bability, ſhe either is hid ſome where, is 
deaf, or at too great a diſtance to hear me, 
< for not a word did ſhe anſwer. I then 


« ſaw Fatima giving up the ghoſt; and | 


you'll judge how I was griev'd. Body 
© o'me ! every one has his troubles.” 
Clito was hurrying on; when Pharſa- 
mond, hearing that Cedaliſa was not to be 
found, ran ſwiftly out of the kitchen, cal- 
ling for his princeſs as loud as he cou'd bawl. 
But alas ! not even one echo dar'd to reply, 
for fear of increaſing his pangs, in endea- 
vouring to elude them. -—— © Heavens!” 
(cried he, lifting up his eyes ſkyward,) 
© Cruel gods! ſtrike me from the earth.” 
—— Having ſpoke theſe words, he was 
ſeiz' d with a ſudden weakneſs, which made 
him ſtagger. At laſt he dropt down, in 
preſence of ſeveral peaſants, who had put 
an end to the fray, between Clito 'and ſuch 
ſcullions as had continued below ſtairs. Had 
it not been for their interpoſition, our un- 
fortunate ſquire wou'd have been mur- 
ther d. But thoſe peaſants had pulPd away 
his foes, and heid them ſtill faſt ; whilſt that 
Clito - continued, in the kitchen, only with 
— | | atima, 


\ 
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Fatima, who, (by a blow ſtruck, I know 
not where) was reduc'd to the deplorable 
condition above deſcrib'd. The fall of our 
chevalier, whoſe words had not been under- 
food, made thoſe rufticks conclude, (ſuch 
mean, as had danc'd to the ſound of the 
bagpipe,) that Pharſamond was, in all pro- 
bability, kill'd by the wounds he had receiv'd. 
They now advance forward, to ſee whether 
he was really breathleſs; when one of the 
peaſants, laying his hand on Pharſamond's 
heart, concluded that he had only fainted 
away. Whilft they were conſidering what 
aſſiſtance it wou'd be moſt proper to give him, 
two or three gentlemen came, with candles 
in their hands, from above ſtairs; to enquire 
the reaſon why the ſcullions, who were pur- 
ſued by a man ſo whimſically accoutred, 
had fied to their room for ſhelter. The 
now mix among the crowd of peaſants, who 
were endeavouring to recover Pkarſamond ; 
and immediately they know him to be the man 
who had brandiſh*d the dripping- pan. They 
then enquire into the cauſe of the tury of the 
hero, whoſe figure and air were ſo excee- 
dingly remarkable. The ſcullions, whom 
the peaſants held, to prevent their murther- 
ing Clito, not knowing the confuſion which 
their quarrel had occaſion'd, gave a juſt ac- 


count of the cauſe of the mighty conteſt. 
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3 all, the cook, (who was one of thoſe 
whom the ruſticks held, for fear of his kil- 
ling two or three pot-ſkimmers,) expatiated 
at large, on the inſult he himſelf had met 
with; as well as on the impertinence of the 
i fellow who had ſtruck the ſwooning knight's 

ſquire. He interlarded this account with a 
thouſand oaths ; vowing that he wou'd ſpit 
any of thoſe ſcoundrels who, from that time 
forward, ſhou'd preſume to ſet his foot in 
the kitchen again. The devil broil me, 
(ſays he,) if; don't make a fricaſſee of all 
© thoſe vile dogs! 

The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that 
the gucſts were greatly ſurpriz'd, that ſuch 
a quarrel ſhould have occaſion'd all the hur- 
ly-burly at the cloſe of their banquet ; thoſe 
gentlemen being told the manner in which 
the chevalier came to the kitchen- door; 
and how he had ſummon'd, ſword in hand, 
the combatants to reſtore him his ſquire: 
That, on their refuſal to comply with his 
juſt demand, he had ftruck them; and 
that, at laſt, he himſelf had fought, and 
been beat ; and, in his rage, had purſued 
ſome of them up ſtairs. 'They added, that 
this tremendous knight had been  accom- 

anied by two women, who muſt be then 


in the kitchen, ſince they doeh 1 been 
knock'd down. 


This 
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The laſt article rais'd the curiofity of 
' theſe gentlemen, who, without being 
incens'd at our hero, (whoſe adventure was 
fo very comical, that they ' cou'd not be 
angry with him, ) ran that inſtant into the 


kitchen, there to take a vicw of the two 
women abovemention'd. The ladies who, 


to ſhun the combuſtion, had left the dining- 
room, and were fled, ſome into ſtables, 


and others to the fartheſt part of the court- 


yard, perceiving that every thing was ca m, 


ventur'd into the company. They were 


immediately told the whole ſtory, as were 
the reſt of the gentlemen; who finding the 


uproar ceas'd, came down at the ſame Hime, 


and mix'd with the company; after being 
told every thing, by thoſe Who were going 
to ſee the two women in queſtion. The 

therefore enter'd the field of battle, which 
was ſtrew'd with meat, carcaſſes of fowls, 
fliilets, and every other kitchen utenſil.” In 
the center of all this regalia was Clito, 
who, the -inſtant the inquiſitive com- 
pany entred, being fir'd with 3 


jure to which he, till then, had been a ſtran- 
ger; at the thoughts of his being ſo happy 
as to be ſighing (after a battle) at the fett of 


his miſtreſs, who was lying in a ſwoon; 


roar'd out about an hundred paſſages he re- 
membred to have read, all Which bore an 
| D 2 affinity 
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affinity to his preſent ſituation. — © You 
« were much happier (ſaid he,) my antient 
brother ſquires; than I, for never did 
you uſe to fight with four opponents, 
or rather you never fought at all ; your 
only duty being, either to ſtop the effu- 
« fion of the blood of your knights, or to 
« take them in your arms: But poor Clito 
is infinitely more wretched ; and it may 
« juſtly be affirm'd, (continued he, in a 
grave and ſtudied tone of voice,) That 
« I ſurpaſs you as much in ill fortune, as 
« my inchanting miſtreſs, who here lies pro- 
« ſtrate, excels your's in beauty. Ye cooks! 
© ye ſcullions! and ye ſeveral inſtruments 
of luxury, ſtand forth; come, and be- 
© hold the miſerable condition to-which you 
have reduc'd me; inſtead of favouring me 
© with the long'd-for fricaſſee of chickens, 
you ſo ſolemnly promis'd me ! Come hi- 
ther (I ſay,) ye vile ſcoundrels, who rob 
the moſt reſpectable fquire, paſt, preſent, 
or to come, of the ſweeteſt object in na- 
ture: Come, and with ſkillets or ſkim- 
mers, bereave me of a liſe, infinitely 
more hateful to me, than the rod to chil- 
dren. Alas! my deareſt, ſweeteſt Fati- 
ma! you are not afleep, but dead. Tet 
. © ftay, I conjure you, if you can, a few 
days longer, till I may have ſettled my 


N 
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« Jittle matters; and then I will ſet out 
with you (much more  conveniently,) for 
the other world.! Such were 
the lamentations vented by Clito, and heard 
by thoſe that entred the kitchen; and Who, 
ſurpriz'd at his extraordinary harangue over 
Fatima, had ſtopt, out of curioſity, to li- 
ſten to it. 1 W 
Clito then cried : —— Good gen- 

« tlemen, if you come to. aſſiſt that lovely 
creature . who lies dead there, for God's 
« ſake fetch a little vinegar. Vinegar, you 
know, is ſtrong, and will make her cough. 
Take compaſſion on my grief: you now 
behold the famous ſquire of the moſt illu- 
« ftrious knight in the univerſe! Ho ill. 
fated are we! To-night we narrowly 
+ efcap'd the devil's fangs; and lo! a few 
hours after, we get into the clutches of 
« fcullions. You look like civil, honeſt 
« gentlemen 4 and yet, you may be ſtark- 
«naught, for a are very deceit · 
ful. At leaſt aſſiſt that charming woman, 
* who, by an unlucky blow with a ſpit on 
the ſhoulders, is reduc'd to the deplorable 
* ſtate in which you ſee her lying. She is 
the ſquireſs of an augult princeſs, who per - 
* haps, by this time, may be half ſnrivell'd 
5 thro' fear. Any one who migbt 
ſcarch after that heroine, wou d doubtleſs 
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find her lying behind ſome door whoſe 
* hinges do not dare to creak ever ſo little. 
* With regard to Mr Pharſamend, (my 
ever honour'd lord and maſter;) God. 
have mercy on his ſoul ! for he purſued 
three or four wretches, Who, very proba- 
bly may have beat out his brains behind 
* ſome hedge.” 
This kind of ſpeech ; the 3 Phar- 
ſamend's Squire, Princeſs, and ſuch like 
names employ'd in fomance, increaſe the 
wonder of the ſpectators —-— Is not this, 
(faid one of them,) ſome poor, diſtracted 
creature who! has eicap*d. from a mad-houſe ? 
— However, they draw near to Clito; 
and ſuccour Fatima, who recover'd at once 
from her ſwoon, by exhaling very ſtrongly, 
the interjection. O where am I, m 
* dear lord ? (cries ſhe) is it you I bebold ? 
«£ *Tis I myſelf, Madam, (rephed Cli- 
c © tow): but alas! much more bruts'd than 
when we parted. - Still take courage (Ma- 
dam ;) for here are ſome good natur'd 
« gentlemen, who were running to fetch 
< you a little vinegar.” 
- After theſe words, the ladies and gentle- 
men, being deſirous of knowing what all this 
meant, order d. Fatima and Pharſamond 
to be carried up ſtairs 3 they being now al- 
* recoyer'd, by the floods. of water 
thrown 
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thrown upon their faces. „The ladies were 


vaſtly deſirous of ſeeing our knight, who, 


when he was thoroughty ſcower'd, 7 2 
a very handſome youth. I ſup- 
« poſe (ſays one of the gentlemen to the la- 
dies,) this is ſome unhappy young man, 
« whoſe brain is turn'd by love. You fee 
© (fair-ones,) the miſerable condition to 
« which you reduce our ſex.” -— One of the 
ladies, whoſe mind was of the moſt tender 


caſt, ſaid ; — © Should love be the cauſe 


of his diſtraction, he wou'd appear infi- . 
« nitely more amiable in my eyes: And I 
will be ſo frank as to own, that nothing 
© cou'd appear, to me, more worthy of 
« love or compallion, than a man who: 
might run diſtracted on my account. 
< ſhou'd be infinitely fonder of ſuch an one, 
than of the moſt rational ſuitor that 
ever liv'd.” — A multitude more fuch 


reflexions were made on this occaſion, 
_ whilſt the fervants were carrying Pharfa- 


mond and Fatima from the kitchen into an 
upper room. The maſter of the houfe, 
whoſe ſon was the bridegroom, and who 
had been one of the auditors of Clito's humo- 
rous harangue, caus'd them to be laid in 
different rooms. However, ſome of the 


gentlemen ſtill harbour'd a refentment a- 


gainſt Pharſamond, for the many blows he 
T4 D 4 hat 
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had dealt them, with his dripping- pan 
ſhield; but it was obſerv'd, that the young 

man muſt neceſſatily be out of his fl nles. ; 

and thercfore, that they ought to laugh at 
every thing which had happen'd. In oy 
as ſoon as Pharſamond and Fatima were put 
to bed, the company left them till next day, 
with a fix'd refolution to be merry then at 
their expence. Clito declar'd that he wou'd 
ſtay by his Fatima, for fear, (as he obſery'd) 
leſt ſhe ſhou'd faint, away a ſecond time. 
© I'll divert her, all the night, (adds he ;) ſhe 
loves laughing; and I am as comical as cou- 
« rageous, when the maggot takes me.“ — 
Burt all theſe arguments were. urg' d to no 
purpoſe, the gentlemen obliging him to 
ave his miſtreſs ; obſerving, that -it was 
incumbent on him to go to his maſter's aſ- 


ſitance, eſpecially as he ſeem'd to be over- 


whelm'd, with grief. He thereupon came, 
with the reſt, out of his miſtreſs's chamber, 
to go into that where Pharſamond was laid. 
Before he could get to it, he was oblig'd to 
| Paſs through the room of the wedding ban- 
quet. Clito, as he was croſſing it, ſtopt; 
when gazing on the fragments, which he 
thought excellent. ———— + Oddſbobs ! 


« (cried he looking round,) what delicious 
« morſels lie here. Was corn to ſhoot u 


« * what we ſee lying here, we ſhould 
have 
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© have no occaſion for thraſhers. Has there 
been fighting in this room alſo? ———— 
Indeed = there, (replied the gentlemen,)- 
our, maſter carried on the combat quite 
| er —— Body of me! (ſays Clito,) 
« never in my life did I know ſo abſtemious 
a gentleman, As to myſelf, ſooner than 
« throw down ſuch diſhes as I ſee {catter'd 
about, I wou'd ſuffer my beard: to be 
« rooted out, hair by hair.” —— Are yon 
hungry (Mr Squire,) ſaid one of the com · 
pany. — * I don't fay that, (replied he ; 
however, ſhou'd you be extremely deſi- 
© rous of feeing me eat, I wou*'d be ſo 
«* complaiſant as to devour a fowl tothe very 
bones; nay more, provided you give me 
© a bottle of good wine to water it, for 1 
don't love to do things by halves. 
Well, Mr Squire, (faid one of the com- 
« pany, conſider which of the two you 
« ſhou'd like beſt, either to go-to bed; or 
to fit down at table with us, tor the cloth's 
going to be laid again.” —— *Swaundst 
* gentlemen, (replied Clito,) if this be the: 
* caſe, you put me upon my mettle. I had 
much rather eat and drink one hour in 
* good company, than ſaoar e Seht 
alone.“ 
No ſooner had, Clito declar'd; that hes 
ſhou'd be very glad to eat with them, than: 
D 5 cher 
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the maſter of the houſe: bid ſome ſervants 
who were preſent, ſpread the table- cloth; 
and ſerve up a freſh courſe, to excite the 
appetites-of the gueſts ; all which was done 
in an inſtant. And now the bride return'd, 
with the bridegroom, to their bed- chamber, 
in order to put on a more decent dreſs; but 
opportunity makes the thief ; and I forgive 
thoſe who ſhou'd be ſuch on the like occa- 
ſion. Our wedded pair had promis'd to be 
again with the company, in a minute or 
two; but they, in all probability, trifled 
away their time, ſince, they did not come 
back till two hours after. —— But we muſt 
return to our ſquire, who, (fer the life of 
him, ) cou'd not conceive how it was poſ- 
ſible for the face of things to change ſo very 
agagreeably on a ſudden. The delicious hopes 
of the good cheer that awaits him, give him 
occaſion to break into moral reflexions, which 
wou'd have been ſpun out to a furious 
length, had not victuals come in his way. 
But lo! the entertainment is ſerv'd up, 
when the gentlemen take their places, as alſo 
the ladies. The maſter of the houſe places, 
in the middle of them, Clito, who fits 
down with the utmoſt gravity ; after making 
a multitude of ceremonies, with an air no 
leſs ſerious than that of a phyfician, whilſt | 
drawing up a preſcription. 15 | 
* | OW | 


| 
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How beautiful is the imagination! (will 
ſome dull mortal ſay:) What ' ridiculous: 
battles have we had here! how much con- 
fuſion ! and yet things were quieted in an 
inſtant. The tables are over-turn'd, the 
wine ſpilt, the victuals trampled. upon, the 
wedding-dinner broke into, the hymenzal 
pair diſfurb'd „ and nevertheleſs all this ends 
with as much eaſe, as if only two or three 
peaſants had been:concerred in the fray. - 
A mighty ſubject indeed, for wonder! 
when parties are fighting, they imagine that 
it is proper for them. to fight ; and when. 
they give over, they in all probability, think. 
they ought to. do. fo. — Thofe gentlemen 
who were invited to the wedding, fancy that 


the late incident was the mere effect of fren- 


Zy. They therefore reſolve to divert them- 
ſelves, with the man who had occafien'd all 
the diſtraction; wherein, indeed, they acted 
wiſely : and the fecond entertainment to 
which I now fummon them, is a natural. 
conſequence of the whimſical adventure that 
had broke in upon their joy. But to return 
to Clito, who eats as heartily as he had com- 
Md The maſter of the houſe had help*d: 


im, from every diſh that was ferv*d up. 
Every mouthful he took in, was an inter- 
ruption to his talking, He drank copieuſly 
from one hand, and eat luftily from the 

D 6. other 3. 
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other; and, in ſuch a manner, that he made 
the beſt uſe. poſſible of time. No man 
in the world, (ſays a lady to him, ) ever us'd 
more diſpatch. — By my troth, (replies 
he,) Madam, I have been always told, 
that time is precious. No ſooner have we 
+ ſquander'd away a moment, than we don't 
* Know what is become of it. We find 
every thing we may have Joſt, (even to 
our purſes ;) but I defy all the conjurors 
; un England, to recover, to-morrow morn- 
ing, the leaſt crumb of this preſent night. 
6 Now (odds heart !) it becomes every man 
to make the beſt uſe of a thing whilſt he 
© has it. But Madam, with your leave, 
* ſince we are ſpeaking about time, let me 
employ it; and be fo good as not to in- 
| k terrupt me any more. When I have whit- 

*d-a word or two to von fricaſſee, 
* (which pray hand this way,) I ſhall have 
an opportunity of chatting with you; 
but, till then, mum.” —— Clito kept his 
word, for, no ſooner was the fricaſſee brought 
near to him, than he paid it all imaginable 
honour. Twas ſo delicious to his palate, 


that perceiving it to be half eat up : ——- 

« Harkee, friend, (cries he to one of the 

© ſervants,) take. back my plate. You'll 
find nothing but bones in it ſo een throw 
3 ker through the window. The diſh will 


« ſerve 
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« ſerve me well enough inſtead of a plate; 
and I then ſhan't have the trouble of 
© ſtretching out my arm.! Our 
ſquire who, whilſt he was prating ſo much 
upon loſt time, never loſt his appetite, ex- 
cited the admiration of all the company; ſee - 
ing him ſwallow down the victuals with ſo 
much rapidity. He clear'd the diſh; and 
wou' d not ſuffer the leaſt marks of fauce to 
be left in it. *Tis true, indeed, that he 
ſlabber'd his clothes and cravat therewith. - 
But, after the diſh was quite emptied, he 
ſurvey'd himſelf, when perceiving that ſome 
pieces were dropp'd : ——= * So! (cries he,) 
« theſe morſels are not in their proper 
place; upon which he took them up 
with his fingers, and toſs'd them down like 
ſo many ſugar-plumbs. ——— Ah! 
(cries he, with a deep ſigh, occaſion'd by 
repletion ;) An empty belly is a very 
« fooliſh thing! Body o'me! I'm now as 
« ealy as an old ſhoe. But come! ſome 
wine, to help digeſtion. A large 
bumper being brought, he toſs'd it 
without drinking to any one. — This be+ 
ing done: — Now I think on't, (cries 
he, ) I am quite ſhort of my reckoning.— 
Pour out therefore again, my good lad. 
© I ſwallow'd down the other glaſs too ha- 
« ſtily. Landlord here's towards 8 
115 health.“ 
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« health.” —— Much good may it do 
you, (Mr Squire, )' replies the gentleman. 
— I am not call'd , (cries Clito ;). 
« whenever you ſpeak to me again, pray 
« ſay, My Lord. Hitherto, indeed, I am. 
but a ſquire ; but Oons! I have done 
noble feats enough, to merit the title of 
lord; and ſuch as you now behold me, 
was I but well acquainted with my own 
6, x. ao Fd lay any wager, that I de- 
« {cend, as ſtrait as a farthing candle, from 
a prince. Be this ſaid once for all. Yet 
« ſome people fancy, that my father was 
but a clown. And I cou'd tell you far- 
ther, twas whiſper'd me, that this clown 
« lent me his name. But a fig for all ſuch 
s nonſenſe. Were you to be but two days 
in my company, you'd ſwear I cou'd | 
* no leſs than a prince. By the way, ſhou'd 
J ever. come to be one, I'll give you 
. © bread, wine, and fricaſlees, till the Wy of 
your days.“ —+ I am vaſtly oblig'd to 
© you, my lord-ſquire, (ſays the gentle- 
man.) — Faith and troth (cries Clito,) 
you ſpeak as finely as any ſchoolmaſter. 
« *Tis plain that you are not of the family 
of the hard-ſculls; ſo that one might 
« ſtick what one wou'd into your's,” —— 
He told a multitude more pleaſant particu- 
lars, with regard to his pretended birth Y 1 
45 0p which 
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which wou'd have fufficiently repaid the 
company for their good nature in liſtening 
to him ; had they not been pleas'd with the 
entertainment. e 

But now, as every one was deſirous of 
knowing exactly who Pharſamond was, as 
likewiſe his real adventures, Clito was en- 
treated to favour the company with them. 
— Iwill do you that honour, (ſays he;) 
© but a thought is juſt now come into my 
head. I this moment dreamt, that in the 
« quarrel I had below ; one of the raſcally 
« ſcullions was ſo inſolent as to lift up his 
© arm againſt me. Now I take you to be 
© good natur'd gentlemen. That ſcoundrel 
* oughtſurely to make me ſome amends, and 
be pumiſh*d for his ſaucineſs. I therefore 
Y inſif that you order, either him, or his 
brother ſcullions, to appear immediately 
© before me, and aſk my pardon, upon 
their marrow-bones; with their hands up- 
© lifted, and their caps off. Blood I am no 
* coward ! and the world ſhall never have 
© It in their power to ſay, that a prince, (or 
one little remov'd from fuch,) receiv'd a 
© bang on the noſe with a napkin, without 
© his Og it. And therefore, (kind land- 
* lord,) if you want to be in my good 
* graces, do as I bid you, and you will do 
well: — All the company laugh'd 1 * 
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tily at the requeſt ; and as the gratifying of 
it was humorous, one of the gentlemen, (a 
relation of the maſter of the houſe,) un- 
dertook to procure the reparation demand- 
ed. — I'll gratify your deſire, (lord-fquire, 
* cries he,) this moment; and will call to- 
« gether all theſe raſcals, upon condition 
that you'll tell us your own ſtory, with 
© that of your maſter.” — What I pro- 
mie you, (ſaid Clito,) is not a trifling 
matter; and you may truſt as ſafely to it, 
as you wou'd to the floor. Be quick 
then, and prepare the ceremony in due 
form.“ — The gentleman left the dining- 
room immediately, and went into the 
kitchen. By this time, the cooks and ſcul- 
lions were as good friends as ever ; they 
having been reconciPd by wine, and the me- 
diation of ſome clowns, belonging to the 
honſe, who had prevail'd with them to 
drink together. — « P'm heartily ſorry, that 
I gave you ſo many punches in the face, 
(cried one of the diſh-waſhers, to the cook, 
juſt as the gentleman was coming in:) But 
tis beſt to forget injuries. The fiſt gives 
< blows, but a kind heart is the beſt plaiſter 
to them.“ — © Very true, (replied the 
cook 3) let us ſee this bottle out, and your 
© ſhouldtrs' will be quite heaPd. I ſuppoſe 
that they are black and blue; but what 
; AS a4 2 1 A ſignifies 
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« fignifies that, as no one ſees them?“ The 
gentleman , interrupting them, cried —- 
My good lads; thoſe you juſt now had a 
battle with, are perſons of the higheſt qua- 
« lity, Nay, tis ſaid that the maſter, is 
« a prince; and the-gentleman who accom- 
« panics him, his ſquire, and conſequently 
© a man of importance. Now ſome one of 
you has affronted this ſquire, and ſtruck 
« him on the noſe with a napkin; for which 
« reaſon your maſter inſiſts that you go and 
© aſk his pardon; to prevent the ſquire 
from complaining to his prince.“ — The 
cook, at theſe words, cried: Oons! Sir ;. 
let thoſe who bor'd holes into the kettle, 
take it up and mend it. I did not fo much 
« as ſcratch the ſquire you are talking about. 
I am (good Sir) a cook by profeſſion; 
« I dreſs and eat of the beſt. I get my 
« ſkin full of wine, ſo don't care a button.“ 
— © Harkee, (continued the gentleman,). 
* won'd you force your maſter to give you 
warning, rather than make a trifling ſub- 
miſſion to perſons of ſuch high figure? 
— Blood if that be all, (replied one of the 
ſcullions, ) Iam as great, nay greater by half, 
than they. If I am. nat a lord, twas my 
* ownfault; for | can tell you, that I refus'd . 
* to. marry. the daughter of the baſtard of ous 
* maſter's ſteward.” — That's nothing, 2 
EE” | « the 


W 
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* the purpoſe, (replied the gentleman ;) be 
© advis'd ; for ſhould you refuſe to com- 
© ply, your maſter will certainly turn you 
© away. But this will not be all; for theſe 
two great perſonages will certainly find 
you, go whither ſoever you will.) 
6 it it muſt out, (cries the cook,) * twas, — 

« *twas old Simon that ſtruck the ſtranger.” 
Not only old Simon muſt come, (faid 
« the*gentleman,) but all wha laid even their 
l 3 finger upon him. With regard to 

yourſelf, arfhr cook, (adds he ;) the gen- 
6 — does not make the leaſt complaint 
againſt you. * — © By my life! (cries the 
cook, ) tis a ſign that he is a true gentle- 
man; and we really ought to be vex'd at 
the drubbing he met with; and therefore, 
(good folks!) come, come along. You 
« muft paſs this way, as thro* the door. 
© Rouze; get ready, PI. lead the jolly 
> . and ſhall be heartily y glad to 

E how much J am the ſquire's moſt 

umble fervant.” - The moment our 
cook had ſpoke theſe Were the ſcullions, 
out of reſpect to the late reconciliation, 
did not dare to refuſe any more. They then 
walk' d after the gentleman, and the cook; 
who obliging them to march one by one 
fet bunte a at their head with as much pride, 
as a colonel places himſelf in the van of his 
regiment. 
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regiment. — Follow me, (ſays he,) and 
« keep your ranks. All this muſt, be done 
regularly, otherwiſe you muſt begin a- 
new.“ 115 "1 bi gf. 
The proceſſion arriv'd, in this order, at 
the dining-room door; when the gentle- 
man entred, but could ſcarce refrain from 
burſting into a laugh. The cook obhg'd 
the ſuppliant troop to halt, at the room door; 
when, after making them all pull off their 
caps, fall on their marrow- bones, and join 
their hands, he himſelf went in; command- 
ing them ſtrictly not to move a ſtep, tilt he 
had ſtamp'd with his foot. — Sir, or my 
Lord, which ſoever you pleaſe,* (ſays he, 
directing himſelf to Clito, who, to receive 
the ſubmiſſion, had ſeated himſelf in the, 
middle of the room, in an eaſy chair, where 
he ſtretch'd himſelf and fat croſs Jegg*d ) 
May heaven beſtow peace upon you, and 
keep your ſhoulders from beuifts Lou 
are very ſenſible, that I never once liſted 
* up my arm againſt you. Now I have 
* brought hither thoſe who had the inſo- 
* lence to lay violent hands on you. I hope 
you'll be fo gracious as to pardon them, 
for I make no doubt but that you are a 
very worthy gentleman. - I ſhalt call in my 
people; and therefore do you only nod 
* with your head; and they will enter, the 
N moment 
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moment 1 knock with my foot. Shall T 
* ſtamp ? — Clito then complied, (lite- 
rally,) with the manner in which he had 
been defir'd to ſignify his will; I mean that 
he nodded, and immediately the cook 
ſtamp'd, when lo! the ſcullions enter'd, 
one by one, with a flow and ſolemn pace, 
as had been agreed. The cook, who was 
permitted to act as commander on this occa- 
ſion, \marſhall'd them round the ſquire. — 
Now ſay your pleaſure, my lord, (cries 
the cook ;) will you have them ſpeak one 
by one, or all together ?? ——— © They 
muſt ſpeak to me, (replied Clito, half a- 
« ſleep ;) they - muſt ſpeak to me, I ſay, 
as people are us'd to ſpeak.” —— © Come, 
old Simon, (cries the cook ;) as you 
gave the firſt blow, beg pardon for it this 
« inſtant.* -— Old Simon was beginning 
to make his excuſes, without drawing near- 
er; when the Cook, who wou'd obſerve 
the ceremony to a tittle, pulling him by the 
ſleeve, dragg d him to Clito. Old Simon 
coming forward, like a puppet mov'd by 
wires, Cried :——*+ I am very ſorry, good my 
lord, for the wipe I gave you with my 
* napkin. By my troth I am hot as pepper, 
* when put into a paſſion. You abus d me; 
abus d you; however, another time, 
ll look twice, before I ſtrike you ne . 

| — © 2 
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— The murrain ſeize your compliment 
< (cried Clito, turning/'about;) 1 ſuppoſe 
then, that when you ſhall have look'd 
twice, you'll ſtrike. me at the third'peep< 
ing? — © That's not my meaning, (ſaid 
Simon;) but if you can't underſtand 
me, that's not my fault. And to ſay the 
« truth, I can punch with my fiſt, much 
better than I can ſpeak with my tongue.“ 
--—— © Take him to the ſtable, (cries 
© Clito :) he's fitter to keep company with 
© horſes, than to hve among men.“ 
Look you there again! (cries old Si- 
* mon.) Oons! were you in the kitchen, 
« Pd kick you as ſtoutly as the ſtrongeſt - 
mare in the ftable wou'd. T A 
« freſh inſult! (cries Clito, ſtarting up:) 
Good gentlemen, what ſhall I do with 
the varlkt ? ——— My Lord-Squire, 
« (cries a lady,) this wretch has not the 
« leaſt good manners about him. He does 
not know what he's talking about; ant 
therefore I muſt beſeech you not to punifſi 
him as he deſer ves... Body & me! * 
Madam, (cries Clito,) your commands” - 
* ſhall he obey'd. Here e' en let the ſcoun- 
drel bring me a glaſs of wine; whilſt the 
reſt hold a napkin, by the four corners, 
and wipe my chin.“ N6 ſoofitrhatl 
our ſquire given out theſe orders; than the 
; 2 5 | cook 
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cook iſſued his. Old Simon went 1mme- 


diately to the buffet ; the reſt took up 
the napkin; and Clito toaſted the lady ſti- 


ling her his princeſs. After he had drank, 
he caſt his eyes on old Simon; when 
throwing, in his face, the wine remaining 
in the glaſs; Take that, (cries he,) 
in return for the wipe on the noſe you 

gave me. Get out, wretch; and never 

appear again before my — As for 
© the reſt of your brethren, I grant them a 
© free pardon, and they may all troop off.” 
The cook, as ſoon as theſe words were 
utter'd, marſhall'd them exactly in the ſame 
order they had enter'd; and then bowing 
to Clito : —— 1 ſee plainly, my lord, 
* (cries he,) that you are ſo very gracious 
merely upon my account. I have not 
the leaſt ſpice of ingratitude about me; 
* ſo that if you dine here to-morrow, I'I 
* toſs you up ſuch a diſh ; ſuch a diſh, ( 
« fay,) that you'll find folks loſe nothing, 
when they have to do with perſons of ho- 
© nour.'—+ A precious fellow ! (cries = 
draw near, my good lad; I muſt buſs 
thee. If you intend a ragoo for me, re- 
member to pepper it well, and beſure not 
to ſpare the bacon : for 1 love hog' s fleſh, 
andi high-ſeaſoning, to my heart — The 


<ook 3 _ Clito kiſs'd him very 
politely 
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politely on' the chin; and clos'd his ca- 
reſſes with a gentle tap on the ear. — The 
cook, at his going away, made a thouſand 
profound bows and ſcrapes, to the ſquire and 
the whole company, his bows reaching quite 
to the ſtair-cale. —- *. Did I not, look like 
« a prince, a moment ago, (cries Clito,) re- 
turning back to his eaſy chair? and what 
think you of the kiſs J gave the cook ? 
you cannot ſay but that it was majeſti- 
cally beftow'd.* — * The generoſity with 
which you pardon'd your enemies, (ſaid 
one of the gentlemen,) is great, and high- 
ly worthy of your exalted birth.“ — I 
am overjoy d, (cried he,) that you ap- 
prove of my behaviour. But my good 
gentlemen, this ceremony has interrupted 
us. Here, bring ſome wine: the charm- 
ing liquor inſpires me with wit, which 
<* dares not peep forth, when JI am ſober.” 
— Bravo! ſays the maſter of the houſe. 
But, my lord, be as good as your word. 
Call to mind your promiſe.“ — © I ſhall 
* keep cloſer to it, than to a red-hot iron, 
* (ſays he;z) and to ſhow. you that I don't 
forget any thing, tell me what it is you 
require?“ — © Be ſo good, (cries a lady,) 
* as to relate to us your maſter's adventure 
and your own, for I long to hear them.” 
— Well, Tl be your man-midwife 7 
« this 
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this occaſion, (ſays Clito,) but let me tell 
you, (by the by,) a ſecret; ſhou'd the 
productions of your longing be always of 
© this kind, your off-ſpring won't want 
© nurſing. But to come to the point. At 
© what end ſhall I begin?“ — At which end 
you pleaſe, anſwer'd the lady. -— + *Tis well 
< ſaid (cries he :) I love dearly to have my 
* own way; and will open with noble 
< Clito, for fear of forgetting myſelf. Lend 
© an ear therefore; but art not your eyes 
« this way, otherwiſe J ſnhall burſt out a 
laughing ee 150 
Jo return to myſelf, I ſhall tell you 
ladies and gentlemen, ſomething you did 
not know before, which is, that my real 
name is Colin; and that I exchang'd it 
for Clito, which fits me as nicely as the 
coat upon my back. I was born in the 
village of --- my father, (or the per- 
ſon who call'd himſelf ſo,) was one who 
gave the feet a wooden covering ; he be- 
ing the moſt renown'd maker, of this ſort 
of ſhoes, in all France; a proof of which 
is, that two thouſand peaſants us'd ever to 
pay him before-hand. My mother*s name 
was Griſſel. She was a mighty good fort 
of a woman, and always went trait for- 
ward. I was told that ſhe ſold butter and 
eggs, for I never once ſet eyes upon the 
« fie | C good 
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© good ſoul. All I know is, that ſhe was 
« {ſo very handſome, that the lord of our 
© manor fell in love with her; and made 
her his houſe-keeper in my father's life-time. 
He was ſo overjoy'd at her good. fortune, 
« that, in ten. months, he got a charming 
« boy ; though he had tried, in vain, for full 
« ſix years together before. Some malicious 
people, at that time, buzz'd certain ugly 
things in his ear; but as my mother knew 
the affair thoroughly, ſhe made her huſ- 
band as eaſy as an old ſhoe on that article. 
« *Tis ſaid, that I was this child; but, to 
« ſpeak the truth, I don't believe a word of 
it; for, when I was a little grown, my 
father wou'd have brought me up to his 
trade, (that of a wooden ſhoe-maker;). 
« but I ſpoilt him above ten ſhillings worth 
of wood, without oY able to make any 
thing except a top; for which reaſon he 
did not teach me any more of his buſineſs. 
But as I was a very {prigatly, promiſing 
lad, I us'd to divert myſelf with looking 
« after the cows belonging to the lord of 
the manor; and ſometimes with getting 
6 magpyes neſts ; for, you are to know, 
that I was a very cute lad, and. cou'd 
climb up a tree like a ſquirrel.” Our lord 

1 being told all my pretty tricks, and what 


« a charming boy I was, my mother carried 
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me to him; and he was ſo kind, as to bid 
me ſtand in the chimney corner, and there 
<« roaft myſelf, it being vaſtly cold weather. 
After this he made a ſervant bring me a 
large diſh of meat and broth ; together 
with the fragments of a leg of mutton, 
'* which I guttled down to the very mar- 
row. How delighted was I ! and indeed, 
thought myſelf ſo happy, that I prattled 
* like any parrot. This diverted. our lord 
* highly ; and, from this time, he took ſo 
great a fancy to me, that I continued in 
the houſe as a companion to his nephew; 
] mean to the valiant knight who triumph'd 
© ſo glorioufly over you, and was juſt now 
© put, to bed, Such were the noble begin- 
© nings of my life, and now prepare to have 
your cars entertain'd with wonders. Be- 
0 hold me in my lord's houſe. I muſt be fo 
© frank as to confeſs, that it was neceſſary 
for me to change my way of life; for 
« when my father found that I cou'd be of 
© no uſe to him in his trade, he never had 
© the good nature to call me, when at meals; 
< ſo that, whenever I return'd, home, not a 
< morſe! of Victuals cou'd I ſet eyes on. 
Now, I defy any one to reproach me with 
© being a glutton; but then, when I am 
1 4 eat as much as four; and the 
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a great advantage, becauſe a man may be 
always filling his belly. But e a- 
about my belly, puts me in mind of m 
appetite. That cheeſe there looks well. 
li tell you, in a moment, how good It 
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Clito, ſaying theſe words, interrupted 
himſelf by eating away; and, after drinking 
two or three bumpers more: Tam 
brave and hearty, (cries he,) for the pre- 
© ſent, and heaven will provide for the future. 
In what part of the ſtory was 12 — 
« You was ſpeaking, (ſays one of the gen- 
a tlemen, ) about your faſting at your” fa- 
« ther's.) ——— Right (ſays Clito:) yes, 
I us'd to faſt there, tho? there were neither 
© Aſh-wedneſdays nor Good- fridays. But, 
© in ſhort, that time is paſt; and, as I 
« juſtly obſerv'd a little while ago, will 
return no more; and efackins! we may 
© do very well without it. Now, when 
© hv'd at my lord's; (body of me !) T us'd 
© to take in tour meals a day: and was fo 
© afraid of 'miſ-reckoning, that I always eat 
eight meals, to quiet the grumblings of 
* my ſtomach. But this was not all ; for my 
father, tho' ſo clever a wooden” ſhoe- 
maker, he yet, let me go barefooted; in 
* order, (as he declar'd, ) that 1 might 
© have no oecaſion for ſhoes: e e 
F E 2 2 
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on velvet. 
another thing at my lord's. 
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life! I I wou'd trudge as boldly to the fo- 
reſt, with naked feet, as tho' I had walk'd 
But, ſwaunds ! *twas. quite 
There a 


charming pair of nice, new dgl. es 


were beſtow'd upon me every month; 


not to reckon all his nephew's old pumps, 
which ſerv'd me every ſunday, to ling 
at church in. Farther, there was given 


me an old cloak of my lord's, Wore by 
him, about thirty years before, in his firſt 


campaign. But our people found the ſe- 
cret to make a complete new ſuit out of 


it, with a pair of breeches into the bar- 


ain. Believe me, Þ had the air of a little 
King; and, (by my life!) after this, all 


who ſaw me, ſaid, that 1 ſhould certainly 


make my fortune one day or other. I was 
very young then, (not above ſeven, I 


think ;) but, you know, that little folks 


get years as their teeth increaſe, During 
my childhood, I was ſet. to look after a 


flock of wrkies ; and, (wou'd you think 
it 2) I loſt hut lives in two years; and 


the devil himſelf muſt have run away With 
them, purpoſely to ſpite me. Iſhot up 


© inſenſibly, and my lord's nephew made 


6 
c 
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me his companion. Odds fleſh! T was. 
more ſtubborn than an aſs, whoſe leader 


0 force Med drink againſt his will. 
« *Sdeath! 


— 
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« *Sdeath ! T wou'd not yield to him even 
* the value of a pin, without ſecuring to 
© myſelf eicher the lead or point. One bee 
day, (and I ſhall never forget it, no more 
* than 1 ſhall your ſcullions, nor even you, 
* gentlemen ;) one day, I ſay, each of us 
* took up a piſtol, in order to go and pop 
* at ſparrows, as they might be ſetting on 
the hedges. We then walk' d round an 
© round our houſe, to ſee for a good parcel 
together; and, wou'd you think it? theſe 
« paltry creatures made us wait as long; as 
long, (truly, as if they had been birds 
of value. But as good luck wou'd have 
it, at laſt, up came four, Who perch'd 
juſt by me. I ſtaring full in th Faces, 
without once ſtirring. Harkee ! harkee ! 
« (fays I to myſelf,) PII bring you down a, 
bough or two lower. Efaith ! I was go- 
ing to let fly, when my booby-head G a 
companion cock'd his piſtol; and firing, 
made ſo confounded a noiſe, that away 
© flew my ſparrows, yet left the boughs 
they had been perch'd on behind them. 
But, (gadzookers !) this was enough to 
© anger a man of ſpirit; ſo J declar'd, that 
* if he ever took it into his head be Fre he 
* my game again, 1'd fling a cart-load of 
« ſtones; at hom” He repfled, that he'd 
blow my brains out. D0 if "you dare, 

Lt Ez « (lays. © 
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(days I.) This exaſperating him: Do you 
dare me? (cries he.) Yes, (anſwers l.) 
Pake care, (ſays he.) I don't fear you 


* © (cries I 3) upon which I ran and took vp 


a huge ſtone, and firmly reſolv'd to heave 
it at him, in caſe he mutter'd; but 
* ({waunds !) he was not a changeling; for 
* zyſt as I was ſtooping, he pour'd all the 
© ſhot. deſign'd for the ſparrows into my 
right arm, and down .1 plump'd, like 
one dead. This frighted him ſadly; upon 
* which he crept up to ſee. how matters 
< ſtood with me; when finding that I nei- 
ther ſtirr'd hand nor foot, he left me, and 
ran to a farm-houſe belonging to his uncle, 
crying and ſlabbering ail the way. The 
< clowns enquiring what was the matter. I 
© have kilPd, (cried he,) our Colin. Whilft 
< he was telling them his fine feat, I return'd 


< to life, as it were; and immediately 


ſquall'd like a cat who is fleaing. The 


blood trickled from every — And now 
the ſervants came running from our houſe; 
Vvhen aſſuring them that I was dead, and 
that my lord's nephew had kill'd me, they 
put me to bed; and, a 


carried me al 

few days after, I got quite well again. 
che ale villain who 

ee trick, did not dare to ap- 


hed. 
his uncle, he th 


o 


Whip 


reatning to 


* 
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© whip him: but my mother, (the houſe- 
« keeper, finding me recover'd, prevail'd 
with my lord to forgive this youngſter. 
© And indeed, be this ſaid to his praile,' 
« never did I fee. poor lad take on as he did. 
« After this, we e better friends than 
ever. We us'd to fight ſometimes; but 
« then, we only gave ſtout punches, and 
© tore one another's hair. Let folks ſay 
« what they will, thoſe who love, will not 
© be ſparing of blows. We afterwards had 
as much affection for one another, as two 
« pigs of the ſame fty ; and, had I not tre- 
turn'd him as many blows as he gave me; 
by my troth, we thou'd never have been 
ſuch good friends as we are now. I only 
* wiſh you cou'd | ſee us together; you'd 
find us as familiar as Tully's Epiſtles ®. 
However, I am far from being unreaſon- 
able. He is my maſter now; neverthe- 
© leſs, by the help of God and his ſaints, he 
'+ ſhall not always be ſo. But tis not 
enough for a man to get ſalt, he muſt pro- 
vide meat alſo. Know then, (*slife! I have 
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The French is, Nous . ſommes auſſi familiers que 

les Epices de Citeron ; We ſhall be a8 familiar as 
* Cicero's;/pices.* The joke, in the original, is between 

epices and epitres, which is loſt in the tranflation. 
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long ſaid that you ſhall know, and you 
Eno very little yet, tho“ you'll be ſome- 
< thing wiſer by and by:) by going forward 
e advance, as by working we finiſh. 
J obſerv'd to you, that my young ma- 
ter and I were good friends. But have 1 
* told you, how we went one day to ſteal 


© ſome apples? Odds fackins, this made 


me known, and PII teſt you fairly how. 
One evening, we had a ſtrong deſire to 


© ear ſome fruit, and there was not a bit 


left in my lord's orchard ; but near it, 
« was another belonging to the pariſh-clerk 
© ® of our village, and we reſolv'd to plun- 
der it. My young maſter was, the eve- 
© ning IT am Tpeaking of, a meer nincumpoop, 


he not daring. to leap. over the hedge. 
But, (ſwaunds I) to ſhew him how coura- 
© pious I was, I jump'd over it before him; 


© for being reſolv'd to go through ſtitch, I 


© had thrown my hat into the orchard firſt. 
This is what we call good blood. When 


© my young maſter ſaw that I was got into 
the orchard, he took heart. How neceſ- 
© ſary” are good examples! he himſelf 


«-1ump'd over the hedge ; when both of us 


« crept, ſoftly, ſoftly, towards a tree which 


S 13. 
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The original is Tabellion, Scrivener or Notary. 
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God 
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God had bleſs'd, it being as thick of ap- 


« ſays I to my young gentleman; do ou 
«climb it, (cries he,) and I'll ſerve vou in- 

« ſtead of a ladder, Ho will you do that? 
ſays I.) — You'll fee preſently, (replies 
he.) — He then put his head to the tree, 
ſtretching out his back or backſide, (words, 
« you know, don't ſtink. —) As to myſelf, 
did nat examine matters ſo narrowly. 
but clapp'd both my legs at once upon 

© his back, as he bid me. Thou 
art as heavy as a ſack of corn, (cries he.) 
* So much the better, (crys I;) tis a ſign 


that I am in good health. —— By this 


time I was got to the top of the tree; and 
preſently climb'd from bough to bough, 
for I don't omit atittle. When we com- 
pute a thing, we muſt take in the bad 
* with the good. But (efackins !) as LWas 


telling you, being got into the middle of 
the tree, I began to ſhake theboughs, (bing 
bang ;) when down dropt the apples as 


_ * thick as hail in ſimmer; Preſentiy my 


c x as of leaves. Come, let us climb it, 


young maſter fill'd his pockets, his 


breeches, and his hat; whilſt I began by 


* cramming my belly, on which occaſion. 


© you- cannot but * . my judgment; 
ure of what he carries 


for a man is never 


* off in his pockets, or ſuch like ; but he is 


ſo of what he has eaten. 
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} (4 av! Dag Tale J made a 
| 8 tage of the remainder, but 
Alas N. is a very cat, who firſt 
fondles, and then ſcratches you. The 
* 1 755 dear apples V ou are to know, that 
I never forget any ill office that may have 
* been done me. The devil-ow'd me a 
grudge, and was reſolv'd to be even with 
me: for as I was preparing to ſlide down 
4 the tree, up comes a ſon of a whore ( 
mean of the:devil,). who had Tkew*diiat us 
- <:flily, as we crept along the hedge. Now 
1* 4 little raſcal wi by: to be the ſon of 
the man to whom the orchard belong'd, 
'* when immediately he bawl'd outs 
Father I father! our apples are carrying 
off, and the thieves are in the tree. — 
21 Immediately this boy ſnatch'd-up a parcel 
8 of ſtones, and hurl'd them at us from his 
„ ſling. - Slap, came they, like a canon- ball 
« *T'was now (ſwaunds I) that the battle 
grew hat! I ſhou'd tell you, that the 
pafriſn clerk's houſe ſtood at the end of the 
* orchard; when out bots he, and flies 
fſwifter than a creature on four legs. Im- 
© mediately my young maſter runs away; 
and was ſeiz d with ſuch deadly fear, that 
as he did not dare to take up his hat he had 
- © let fall. As to my own dear ſelf, I pre- 
ertly⸗ look'd- _ . to ſer e 
7 „ ha 
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had climb'd to a great heightg and then 
« confider'd, whether I had buff break/ my 
neck, or let myſelf be taken! Like 4 

-6 wiſe man, I took my reſolution Once, 

when down jumps I. Bals IL a 

„ fool, not to conſider, that it wald be 
6 ee to run awa y, after I had 

broke my leg 1 as | chough o 

the thing — nid. I ſet up aiſq 
ke a wheel that wants greaſe.: Ab! I 

am dead, (ories Colin.) The 
devil take the a pples-(thought I, to my- 
ſelf,) and the baſtard who ſcar d m. 1 
am now bruis' d from head to ſoot 3 ane 
ſhall be forc'd, ſo long as d live, 0 go 
«hopping on a wooden leg. Whilt dq was. 
in the midſt of theſe: agonies and lamenta- 
tions, up ran the clerk and his grabelefs 
fon. — And ſo you rob my ordhard, 

«. you little villain ] (cries he, ing me 
on the noſe with his hat; . OY 
 * his ſcoundrel of a ſon was 
| *:bthind:!) —— Good clerk 2 2 3 
don me; I'M never injure you more, but 
will. give you, (to make amendsdorthe 
© apples ſtole) three of wooden ſhoes for 

your fon, Which Pl go and ſteal this mo- 
Dur: — * 2 ther: 5-6; NE _ 
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*thy portion. Dear, . ſweet Sir] (cries 
J,). I promiſe never to do the like again, 
if you will but forgiye me this one time. 
And now they were for turning me 
out of the orchard; but they might as 
well have attempted to roll a cart without 
Wheels, as to make me move from the 
ſpot where I lay. — The poor creature 
ys the clerk,) is ſtone dead! and I 
frank d among the ſaints in the almanack. 
© ——— The clerk was quite ſorry that he 
had ſtruck me; and fle into ſuch a paſ- 
< fion, that he gave his ſon, Who was 
« ſtill pulling me by the hair, a ſtout kick 
< which laid him ſprawling. —— This little 
< villain, (cries he,) has broke his leg. 
Fly then (Tony,) and call thy mother, 
and bid Jemmy come with her. We'll 
carry him to my lord's; and when he is 
recover'd, I'll get him ſoundly flogg'd. 
The boy went away, and ſoon after his 
mother and Jemmy came hurrping to us. 
But old nick take the woman! (ſay I;) 
for her coming only made thinęs a thou- 
ſand times worſe. Mercy on me 
4, (cries the vixon ;) not one apple is left 
upon our tree! I'll break every bone in 
the little dog's ſkin. Leave it to me; 


dier he.as broke, bis leg, i Jo muh 


the 
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the better. He now won't be able to run 
faſt, and I ſhall have full a . 2 


« the little varlet's jerkin. — eh 
wife, (cries the glas f er 
« enough already: Look 105 11955 


mas, (cries ſhe,) I wou d lo ever 


e every, ing 
in the world, even to my ſhift, rather . 
than not have the pleaſure, of beat | 
to a mummy. Saying theſe wor ds, 
© ſhe'was going to fly at me, like a wo N 
« a lamb, but was kept back by. good mar 4 
« ſter- Thomas, her "huſband. She then 
« call'd him a thouſand names, uch as : 
« blockhead, fool, raſcal; Which h ; 
him into a paſſion, he cuff? d' her hand: 
« ſomely. She then fell a crying, and wen 
« off, muttering all the way to herſcl 
« — What ſhall F ſay farther ? I have lai 
this long while on the ground, and Know if 
not when I ſhall be taken from it. — | 
However, I'll, now tell you what was 
done. Jemmy and maſter Thomas lifted 
me up, the one by my head, and the other, 
under my waiſt; ind carried me, Uke a 


dead calf, to m Lord's, they "Yhowing 
very well where liv'd. n 
* They then return'd me my young 0 5 


A 


ſter's hat; and after that, — you'll gue 
the reſt. The ſurgeon” dreſsd me; an 
who ſhou'd this be but old Tom t the 23 
2297 4 N I. 
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© bet. Odds-bodlikins! do you know that 
I'd rather have the cramp than a broken 
leg t twas the merrieſt thing in the world 
to hear my voice at thoſe times: for the 
moment I ſet up a ſquall, it would have 
4: drown'd twenty organs, had all their pipes 
L 5:28 d together. Bleſs us ! I ſwore more 
than there are letters in my prayer 
* bock, that I wou'd never, ſo long as I 
mad breath to draw, hoift upon any one's 


6 e agen, to get apples; But twas 
poſſible for me to ſhun the calamity; 1 


« having read, ſome where or other, that 
apples were the ruin of all mankind: but 
it muſt have been much worſe, had they 
broke every one's leg. Now, from that 
* cutſed day, (lookee; DW whenever I fpy 
apples upon a tree, I that I ſee ma- 

- * fſter Thomas's wife, With" a huge 


e club in 


her hand, ready to fall upon poor me. 
Apples are good for naught, except to 


fatten hogs. But 1 am 3 knows 
vi "whuther, and ſhall never: have ended =} 


4 * „at this rate. 
> make mort, I will abies 4 1 


4 this confounded accident, I grew much 
more ſtaid. I learnt to read, in books, 
and my young maſter alſo. My lord de- 
clar'd that he wou'd make a man of me; 


eee mk, * 
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< tended I ſhould be taught But 1 
„ns not to be ſo Happy, for fu ly this 
Vvould have been a thouſand times beiter 
than my robbing orchards. How many 
thouſand cakes ſhould I have eat, between 
that time and this. But ]] give me 
all your attention, for Lam going to en- 
tertam you with very different adventures. 
In an oldicloſet; belonging to his dord- 
* ſhip, was: a' rare pareel of fine old bons; 
and my young maſter and I us'd often to 
viſit them. The books I ſpeak of were 
noble romances. In them we usꝭd to tead 
of gentlemen, who fell in love with brau- 
tiful ladies; and the whole Was as ſoft 'as 
new bread. - My young maſter and I were 
ſo inchanted with theſe books; that we 
< thumb'd them all day, and all m 00. 
— His lordſhip was overjoy* 
< how: ſage "we were grown. Lou are to 
+ know that it was our cuſtom, to inform 
my lord of all that we had read; and we 
+ were” ſo 'd i with 4071882 
that the young gentleman faneied | 
now and then,) that I Was a , — 
chat he was mit with me. Aſter this 
Nr }) we us dito ſuppoſe, (agree- 
* ably to our books,) that I had been Joſt 
for —— time; when the-wou'd 
8 So; that he: Bad Wand me by mere 
4401 24 * 0 - 
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| chance, juſt as we meet with a purſe, 
< without ſeeking after it. Have I found 
ou again? deareſt princeſs! (wou'd he 
ery, falling — on which occa- 
2 ſion I apꝰ' d the ſine lady ted about my 
head ; put on a thouſand finical :airs; 
and anſwer d him in a voice much ſofter 
than a flute or a hautboy; —— T am here 
again, ſwect prince, (ſqueals I:) 1 have 
© rambled. Over ſeas; been forc'd away 
from one place, and (kindly: ſuccour'd in 
another; but, heavens be prais'd ! I have 
. met, with you at laſt. 5 then wou'd 
* to wWeep, on account of our cruel 
| for which, purpoſe I always carried, 
in my pocket, a bit of onion, and never 
5 Fail'd to rub my eyes with it. Heaven is 
my witneſs, how ſadly I us'd to: take on, 
Ts on theſe occalious ; and, indeed, I ſome- 
times wou'd be too long a ſnivelling. 
Twas to, no purpoſe for my prince to 
0 © ſay,,—Dear,. {weet Madam, conſole your- 
ſelf, dry your tears, — for O! the foun- 
ig ran anceſlantly. we © 5106 enn 
Sometimes we wou'd take another kind 
| + of, diverſion, Which was, to fight with 
* wooden ſwords, | made by us ſor this pur- 


poſe; and I. will be ſo frank as to own, 
that I ſeem' d much better cut out for 


n. than for fighting. My young gre 
« fter, 


* e 4 
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* fter, in the twinkling of an eye,  wou'd. 
diſarm me; and then I own'd myſelf con- 
quer'd ; and ſo on, all which I have not 
< leiſure to tell you at this time. In a word. 
But, faith and troth, now I think 
« on't, I have prattled this half hour, with-. 
out taking in a ſingle drop. Body o me 
my ſtory 1s excellent, but wine is ſtill better. 
— A huge glaſs was then handed to Ulito,. 
which he toſſing off, the gueſts obſerv d, that 
it was too late for him to finiſn his ſtoryʒ for 
which, reaſon he was deſir'd to ſtop till 
next day. Tis not but the humorous. 
manner in which our ſquire told his tale, di- 
verted the company exceedingly; but they 
ſaw plainly, that ſhould they ſtill attend to 
him, he very poſſibly wou'd continue four 
and twenty hours longer. —— * Odds 
bobs! (cries: he,) gentlemen, you are in 
the wrong not to hear me out; for ou 
are to know, that I have enough to regale 
you with, till this day ſe'n- night. Swaunds 
' be ſo bold as to ſay, that there is no 
* hiſtory in the world, (that of England 
* excepted,) ſo beautiful as mine; and even 
* this is a toſs up. But ſince you are ſo de- 
ſirous of going to bed, good night. To- 
* morrow is the day when 1 am to have the 
promis'd fricaſſee; which will be much 
e. i, $4 44d $2.2 OL Gi <, mare: 
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. to me chan the fineſt 88 
be ih | whole 9 then roſe; after 
which every one went to reft ; and the ma- 
ſter of the houſe order'd Clito to be ſhown 
to Pharſamond's bed-chamber. | 
How dull a character is that of Clito, 
whenever he is made to ſpin out his diſ- 
courſe to ſo tedious a length? (will ſome 
grave reader cry, whoſe ſtomach the apples | 
have ſower'd ;) and how greatly am T oblig d 
to the gueſts, for ſaving us from the remain- | 
der of his tale! — Harkee, reader. I couꝰd 
take upon me to defend the ſtory of my 
ſquire, and aſſert that it is excellent. I'll 
Warrant you, 1 I argue) becauſe it men- 
tions apples, ſparrows, and children divert · 
ing themſelves, you thence conclude that 
the whole muſt be heavy and inſipid. But 
know, that the materials are what make a 
relation ſprightly or dull. The graveſt hi- 
ſtorian, in relating the fall of an empire; in 
drawing up, in battle array, armies of an 
hundred thouſand men each; in giving vic- 
tory to the one, and deſcribing the overthrow 
of the other; his grave relation, (I ſay, ) is 
e as dull, as an — of = 
8, at blind man's buff, cou 

2 The pleaſure or uneaſineſs we 
feel, at hearing a ſtory told, ariſes el 
i ur rom 
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from the manner in which the ſubject is 
treated. And if the ſport of ſuch children: 
as we are ſpeaking of, is but naturally deſ- 
crib*d, and in a manner ſuitable to the ſub - 
ject; ſuch a narrative may divert the mind, 
as much i in rtion, as the relation of 
a great and tragical ſnall exalt it. An 
apple is indeed an inſignificant thing ; ſpar- 
rows are no more than e but- then 

every ſubject, how low ſoever, may be rais d 
by throwing the r beauties round it. 
The only difference then is in the nanuer: 
and therefore it would be ridiculous to af-: 
ſert, that a rural maid, tho' adeorn d by 
nature with the moſt lovely charms, is not 
beautiful; and conſequentiy cou' d not in- 
chant the eye, merely becauſe ſhe is -unac- 
companied with all F that nega 
round a | 

But,; gentle readers I al not etkee vpn | 
me to ſay, that you yourſelf are in che 

wrong to imagine this part of my work dull; 
at leaſt I won t tell you ſo, Whatever Im 
ſelf may think. Tour Radkag it heavy may, 
aps, be my fault, perhaps yonr's ; 
which is all 1 will obſerve on this head, 
whence you cannot fail of concl ö 
tremely modeſt. But tho Clito hon Greal- 
1y be an inſipid hiſtorian 3 L yet will venture 
do nd that he now and then is enter- 
taining 5 
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taining 3: and tliat this gives him (as well as 
many: others, hom a little ſucceſs has flat- 
ter d,) a right of being dull at times. Was 
our ſquire to be always jocoſe, there then 
wou'd be too much ſameneſs in him; the 
reader would be ſatiated with his waggery, 
2 true ſimplicity; and theſe, r nn 

ou'd no longer be entertaining. Upon th 

—2 tis better that he venture to give ws 
both good and bad, ſince this will prevent 
his- ſtrokes from becoming too familiar. 
But whereabouts am I? *tis a moſt heavy 
taſk, that of attempting to pleaſe every rea- 
der !! However, happen what will; ſhou'd 
he take me to be an author, he wou'd find 
himſelf bit. I divert myſelf ; and *twill be 
happy if I ſometimes divert him alſo. Be 
not offended, (courteous reader,) at this 
ſtroke: be afſur'd that it is not levell'd at 
you. You muſt be a genius, and conſe- 
quently think me one. 1 pretend not to- 
play cunning with you. I am no author, I 
declare to you once again. I trifle away my 
time in telling you a parcel of fictitious 
tales but this, (let me obſerve,) is better 
than heing quite idle. Let us therefore pro- 
ceed . Our whole company are now 
got to bed. is three in the morning, 
with regard to them ; but tis no more than 


nine at night with reſpect to Ta 
5 - 


„ 


Telf; for which reaſon, I' bring them all 
into action again, as tho? they had ſnored: 
away the four and twenty — round 1" 
Up ! up! - 1; am: inſtantly-obey'd} = 
Already the ſervants ſtretch forth their 
arms, and rub their eyes. They have "ſlept 
till they are ſober, but find themſelves a 
little tir'd. Grooms, coachmen, ſcullions, 
cooks, maid- ſervants, all turn out of bed. 
1 ſee ſome of them there, opening che 
window, and looking at the weather. They 
recollect the adventures of the foregoin 
night, when ſome la ugh, and others — 
nothing at all about hs has paſs d. The 
maſter of 3 houſe riſes, like the reſt; or- 
ders breakfaſt to be got ready for his gueſts, 
the moment they hall wake. In —.— 1 
of this command, the cook lights his fire, 
and fets his pots on; and, whilſt this is do- 
ing, the ſervants empty certain bottles of 
wine, which had e the youre the night 


before, 4 — ind di - 


Already part of the graglomemave wal n 4 ; 
about; .whilſt that the ladies, lying at 
in their reſpective beds, and broad awalce, 
conſult their eyes, to know whether they 
have had ſleep enough. I hear two, in the 
ſame bed chamber, who, purſuant to the lau- 
dable cuſtom of pretty —— to out- 
do 15 deer ne and affectation. _ 

T5 W 


other yawning, cries 
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whilſt the one is complaining of a ſwimming 
in her head, Which terms dreadful; the 
—— I have a 
a fad pain in my Romach |. I am ſo vaſtly 
+ weary, that I can ſcarce move hand or 
* foot. I ſhall be indiſpos'd to day, as fure 
as ever I was born.? ——* the leaſt thing 
© in the world, (cries the other,) affects 
and diforders me. Alas! I feel fuch a 
4 W all over me, I have not been able 
to get a wink of ſleep this horrid night! 
7 And, pray Madam, cou'd you ſhut your 
© eyes ? —— O Laud! no, Madam, (re- 


+ plies the other ;) a cruel indigeſtion pre- 


8 —— my getting a moment's reſt. But 
now, What a clock may it be ? ſhall 


3 I don't know, (replies 


the other ;) is it late ?* —— + It may be 


* fo, (cried the ſecond;) but decorum bids 
us go and pay y a viſit to the bride.? — 
if ſo, (cries the other, ) let us een get up. 

— They then riſe, with that lovely air 
of indolence, which conſtitutes part of the 
merit of women, with regard to the exte- 
rior. Twou' d be idle in us to cenſure them 
en this account; on the contrary, we ſhou'd 
conſider it as an improvement of their 
charms; — the indolence for 
which they are d, muſt differ 


1 that — a little of this latter 
becoming 


aſkew; who ſaunters as quite fatigued, an 


becoming admirably an agreeable woman. 
Tis for men only, to boaſt a ſtrong and 
uninterrupted. health, with a maſculine vi- 
gour in all their actions. But the fair-one 
who has the art of ſomewhat diminiſhing, a 
perfect ſtate of health, by a proper daſh. of 
affectation; who can whine agreeably, com- 
plain at intervals of the head-ach, or of a 
tremor in her eyelids, caus'd by her lookin 


ſpeaks in ſuch @ gentle languiſhing tone as 
no ways implies ſickneſs : the fair- one, (1 
ſay,) who can employ: theſe little fecrets 
ſeaſonably, and in a due proportion, is poſ- 
ſeſsd of ſuch charms as are the moſt dange- 
rous to, and have the greateſt aſcendent over, 
male hearts, which a mere trifle can allure 
and captivate. All the above characteri- 
ſticks ſpeak a mind of a tender caſt. Such 
a lovely pair of eyes as are ſweetly languiſh- 
ing, can ſooneſt find the ſecret to gain the 
heart, and ſhall preſerve it's victory the 


longeſt; whilſt, ſprightly eyes divert the 


heart rather than conquer it. Im 

ſhou'd- ſooneſt be — by the — — 
Being young, I am better ſkall'd in thoſe ar- 
tifices, by which women enſnare our ſex, 
than an old dotard, who, tho* he may ſe- 


eretly aſſent to the above particulars, he yet 
12571 IR ſhall } 
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ſhall cenſure them, in public, merely from 
a jealous caprice. 1080 
Tis to no purpoſe that we find fault with 
the amiable afectstions of the fair, and the 
various little arts employ'd by them, theſe 
being as ſo many ſnares by which they catch 
male hearts. Beauty indeed ſtrikes, and 
makes the firſt impreſſion; but to engage, 
and to conquer, the artifices above hinted at 
muſt be practiſed; and if ſuch artifices 
ought to be difapprov*d, this can be meant 
only with regard to thoſe awkward females 
to whom nature has refus'd the ſecret of 

leaſing; and who, tho* providence may 
have indulg'd them the moſt lovely ſyſtem 
of features, it yet does not teach them how 
to ſet them off to advantage: Females, 
who, by badly imitating the innocent arti- 
fices which the amiable -part of their own 
ſex practiſe, diſguſt men by the very 
things which charm in others ; thoſe things, 
(J fay,) which act upon us, but in fo de- 
licate a manner, that we often receive the 
impreſſion, without our being able to ac- 
count for it; or, if we can, are charm'd to 
fuch a degree, that nothing is found ſo al- 
luring, except a paſſion of long continuance. 
The things I here hint at, work ſome- 
times ſo powerfully on the heart of men, that 
fome of them (obſerving the charm = 

| thele 
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theſe little affected airs give the other ſex,) 
endeavour to imitate them, but extrava- 
gantly and monſtronſly. Reflect that the 
beauty of the peacock”s plumage was deſign d 
to adorn the peacock only. Twere fooliſh, 
in other birds, ſhou'd theſe attempt to be 
fine in them. The things which pleaſe, 
which inchant in peacocks, excite our con- 
tempt, and appear ridiculous in other birds. 
They are like gourds ſet e/palier-wile, as an 
agreeable writer of our age has it; tis a 
pearl in a dunghil; a rich ſaddle fix d upon 
an aſs's back; tis the braying of that ani- 
mal, inſtead of the melting ſounds of the 
ſweet nightingale. Return therefore to your 
ſpecies, ye inſipid motley creatures! ye 
fantaſtical half: men] ye are monſters whoſe 
characteriſtickes cannot be drawn. _ Know . 
that your merit conſiſts in a noble air, in 
vigorous actions, and in a maſculine. polite- 
neſs : theſe are your charms, theſe are the 
gifts beſtow'd upon you by indulgent na- 
ture. Leave then the reſt to the 1 lovely, 
and, at the ſame time, the weakeſt part of 
the rational creation. The merit which na- 
ture beſtows on woman, is ſuited to her o- 
ther weapons. She triumphs over our ſex 
by tears, by tenderneſs, and a gentle, inſi- 
nuating carriage: but the proper characte- 
riſticks of men are courage, probity; a 
VOL. II. F generous 
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generous and haughty ſubmiſſion ; ſuch a 
complaiſance as diſcovers a ſuperiority. over 
the fair, and ariſes from the regard men 
bought to Pay to their weakneſs. This is the 
part which our ſex ought to act. In caſe a 


man ſhould add, to the above qualifications, 


that of an handſome. perſon ; let him not 
change and disfigure it, (as it were,) by a 
diſcordant mixture of ridiculous, affected 
airs. 

But I have moraliz'd enough, on occaſion 
of a little chit-chat+ between- two women : 
and if I take the liberty to write what comes 
uppermoſt ; and to change my ſtyle, ac- 
cording as the ſubjects 1 am writing upon 


happen to pleaſe me, I therein follow my 


own taſte ; and ſo far is natural. To re- 
turn to our two ladies. They get up, at 


laſt; after having long reſiſted the fond de- 


fire they had, to lie a little longer. But in 
truth, I myſelf know ſome of our own ſex, 
who, when a bed in the morning, never riſe 
but with the utmoſt reluctance. I will be fo 


* ingenuous as to own, that the pleaſure of find- 


ing myſelf warm, in an attitude which befriends 
repoſe, is ſuch a pleaſure as I cannot reſign, 


without a ſtruggle; I ſay reign; for tho' I 


protract it ever ſo much, I yet muſt give it 
up at laſt. — But why am I ſo idle, as to men- 
tion myſelf, and my own humour, onthis _ 
| F 1 lion! 
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ſion? Iwill confeſs, (gentle reader; ) that Tam 
quite ſilly for ſo doing. You wou'd not 
forgive me, except for the fake of my neg- 
ligence, which you find to be my darling 
paſſion. However, I hope to give no oppor- 
tunity of making ſuch objections for the 
future. A chamber-maid of the houſe, whoſe 
name I do not know, came'to ſee whether 
our ladies were up, and if 'they wanted her. 
Her ſervice being accepted, ſhe aſſiſted 
the fair-ones in putting on their clothes; 
ſome time after which, the gentlemen entred, 
with other ladies who were not ſo lazy; and 
perhaps, for that very reaſon, not ſo engag- 
ing. Preſently after came the maſter of the 
houſe, when they all wiſh*d one another 
good morrow ; and aſk'd the many im- 
portant | queſtions uſual on ſuch occaſions. 
The whole company then left the room, in 
order to go into the chamber of the bride, 
who was ſtill kept in bed, by the lawful fa- 
tigues ſhe had undergone. They jok*d for 
a long time on the adventure of the pre- 
ceding night; and were merry, in parti- 
cular, on the confuſion with which a 
ſcar'd lady had fill'd the nuptial pair. 
© I ſhou'd have pitied you both heartily, 
_ © (faid a wag,) had you been married a 
* twelve-month, and been forc'd to get out 
© of bed at two in the morning; but to be 
| E FE 2 . * oblig'd 
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-< oblig'd to give up your poſſeſſions, on the 
« hymenzal night, is cruel beyond expreſ- 
< ſion! ——— <. You are not polite enough 
(cried a relation of the wag's,) in ſay- 
© ing, had they been married a twelve- 
month; for tis my firm opinion, that 
our wedded couple, lovely as they are, 
< wou'd be as much griev'd and diſappoint- 
ed a year hence, as they were laſt night.” 
— ©. am infinitely oblig'd to you, (ſaid 
the bridegroom ;) your reflexion is very 
juſt with regard to my blooming partner, 
for I certainly ſhall not love her leſs, 
ſhou'd 1 live ever ſo long. Ha! 
© ha! ha? (cries a cunning old fox, who 
had been a huſband thirty years :) + *twill 
be very happy for you if, thirty years 
© hence, yau find yourſelves able to live upon 
eſteem; tis long ſince this has been my 
ſheet- anchor; I mean with regard to my 
„ wife..— Is very pretty in you, (ſays 
a gay blade, ) to meaſure other people's 
< corn by your buſhel. _ Give me but a wo- 
man with a face, a ſhape, an air, a hu- 
« mour ; in a word, one reſembling the 
« bride ; and I will qblige; myſelf, in a 
bond of one thouſand pounds ſterling, - to 
| © be as amorous, as fond of her, (one day 

« with another,) twenty years hence, as the 

s firſt day.: Thou ſpeakeſt without 
N $i I thinking, 
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thinking, (replied old grey beard;) be-. 
© lieve: thoſe whom years have made wiſe; 
for thou certainly, (my dear Knight,). 
* woud*ſt loſe thy thouſand pounds.“ 
©] won't believe you, (replied a ſmock- 
face young fellow ;) for a woman charm- 
ing as the bride, will always appear a. 
new object.“ —— < You really make. 
me bluſh, gentlemen, (ſaid the bride. 
« who, hitherto, had ſpoke very little ;) 
© I know not what you mean by this 
< evenneſs of paſſion ; but T hope that 
© my behaviour, my conduct; and, let 
* me add, my fondneſs, will be ſuch, as 
may engage my bridegroom, who” now 
© loves-me with the utmoſt tenderneſs, to do 
6 ſo for ever. The huſband made no reply 
to theſe obliging words; but taking his fair- 
one's hand, he kiſs'd it with a warmth,” 
which ſeemd to imply, that ſhe ſhou'd not 
be deceiv'd in her e ations. — * I muſt 
* beſeech you, genteels, (ſaid a middle ag'd 
© bachelor) to end this converſation. I was 
« determin'd to lead a ſingle life, but you 
really ſtagger my reſolution. The attend- 
ing to ſuch diſcourſes, may prove the 
* ſhipwreck of my liberty.“ — © I adviſe 
you,“ (replied a friend of his lately mar- 
* ried, and who, perhaps, wiſh'd he had ne- 
ver been fo ;) © Tadviſe you to break from 

of - *A 
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* a ſctt of reflexions, calculated to confirm 

us in the duty we owe our wives: I have 
* been married ſome time; and I will aſſure 

ye, that the paſſion which this bridal pair 
* diſcover one for the other, makes me fon- 
der of my better half.” — This is car- 

* rying your complaiſance to too far, (laid the 
old gentleman;) and *tis my opinion, 
that no huſband can go ſuch lengths for his 
wife. — © Gad! (cries the other,) you have 
been ſo many years in the hymenæal fetters, 
that tis no wonder you ſhou'd find them 
heavy; whereas I, (you know,) bare but. 

« juſt put them on. 

A thouſand more ſuch chings were ſaid, 
with all the pleaſantry imaginable; after 
which they digreſs d, inſenſibly, to the drip- 
ping: pan hero, to his doughty N and 
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e ARSAMOND and Fat 
51 ma were ſtill in their reſpective 
Ale 
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chambers; or, to be more 
8 lar, Pharſamond was up: 
but his abſence of mind, and 
his untalinels; had ſuſpended in ſome mea- 
ſure his ſtrong deſire of going in ſearch of 
Cedaliſa. With to Fatima, the 
blows which had been ſo liberally beſtow'd 
on her, the night before, together with her 
miſtreſs's reſtleſſneſs, — not permit her 
to cloſe her eyes ſoon; ſo that when Mor- 
pron had once ſeiz'd her, he held her long 
aſt, ſhe. being ſtill in his downy arms. As 
to Cuto, (who was very near ſlipping we 
memory,) a chair ferv*d him for a couch. 
latoxicated with * great quantity of wine 
0 4 he 
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he had ſwallow'd, and fill'd with the vic- 
tuals he guttled down, he had not been able 
to find time, nor cou'd he take the pains to 
undreſs himſelf, in order to go to bed. His 
maſter was ſo wrapt in contemplation, that 
he did not hear Clito enter ; and the latter 
having ſeated himſelf in a chair, found his 
head heavier than the reſt of his body, juſt as 
he was untying his garters, in order to ſtep 
into. bed. 

And now the whole company thought it 
their duty to ſend into the chevalier's cham- 
ber, to enquire how he did ; during which 
a - niece of the maſter of the houſe, was ſo 
good natur'd as to go to Fatima's room, 
when finding her ſnoring, ſhe let her lie, 
till ſhe might wake of herſelf. As to Phar- 
ſamond, the ſervant who came into his 
bed- chamber, drew him from his profound 
muſings, by roaring,, — that all the com- 
pany deſired to know how he had reſted the 
night before. — Pharſamond replied, with 
an air of the deepeſt melancholy, that reſt 
did not become a man, who had Joſt the dar- 
ling of his ſoul; that he wou'd go and 
thank the gentlemen for the regard they 
ſhow'd to his repoſe, and then ſet out. —— 
The ſervant came back, and telling the com- 
pany the anſwer given by our knight; they 
form'd a judgment of his caſt of _ 

rom 
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from the return made by him to their com- 
pliment. 1 

And now Pharſamond, the moment the 
ſervant had left the room, refolv*d to leave 
this houſe. However, before he came out. 
of his room; he threw himfelf into the atti= 
tude of a man prey*d upon by deſpair ; when, C 
croſſing his hands, We! tung 5 eyes ſky- 
ward; — O place! (ſays he,) icdets to 
© the moſt pungent grief with which mortal 
© was ever ſeiz id: 0 cruel night! the moſt 
© horrid" ever paſs d.“ — He litter'd theſe 
words only, Which were cut in twp by a 
deep ſigh. Some turns about his We 
which he meaſur'd in the moſt dreadful agi- 
tations, clos*d in expreſſive tho“ 1 5 1 
guage, the ſad period begun im. He 
then turn'd 9 his Ben who; with 
his triple chin upon his ſtomach, thought 
neither of the place where he himſelf was, 
nor of the depiorable condition to which his 
maſter was reduc'd. Chto was ſleeping with 
his mouth wide open, and his noſe topp d 
that is, in plain Engliſh, he blew an 
ſhoar'd; His cheeks were painted with a 
bacchanal red, which oy and the obere 
he was in, render'd ſtill' more flori a 
Wretch that thou art! (cries Pharſamond 
* can'{t. thou indulge in flumbers, whil 
G: * maſter is at. death's door? — But 

2 * was 
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as to no purpoſe that Pharſamond call'd 


him, in a moſt lamentable tone; Clito 
ſleeping very ſoundly, which, however, ſav' d 
him from the confuſion of hearing ſuch bit- 
ter reproaches. Our knight perceiving that 
he did not ſtir yet, call'd him in a loud 
tone; Thou . of a man! — He 
was forc'd to exalt his voice ſtill more; for 
Clito ſlept as he eat; I mean, his ſlumbers 
were as ſurprizing as his appetite. Pharſa- 
mond grew ſtill more vociferacious, and 
pulling him by the arm: —— Let 
me alone, (replied Clito ſurlily, he being 
fill faſt; and having felt, no otherwiſe than 
mechanically, the pulling of his ſleeve:) 
In the devil's name, (adds he,) have we 
not rambled about enough yet? 
Saying theſe words he turn d his head, and 
began again to play thro' his noſtrils. But 
now his maſter, perceiving that he was not 
yet awake, did not allow him time to ſnort 
above a dozen times more. -—— Move, 
move, (adds he,) wretch that thou art! 
« Awake, or I ſhall abandon thee 40 {hy 
* cowardly conduct. + Coward. thy 
« ſelf — lied Clito, opening his eyes,) 1 
q fought 1 a dragon.” —— Doſt thou 
laugh at thy — in 2 (cries the knight; ) 
and wilt thou dream on to eternity ? — 


At theſe words, N r took 1's 
; flig it; . 
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flight; when Clito, his eyes ſtill | 
blot ſtar'd n — 

O! is it you? (cries he:) Odſbodlikins? © _ 
] am not miſtaken! but harkee, do you 
« ſtand upon the watch all night;*like the . 
mice? Dögrars el creature! 
« (cries Pharſamond, ) thy maſter is redue d 
« to the extremes of deſpair, and ſtill 
thou ſleepeſt unconcernꝰ d! * Now ' 

« you talk of deſpair, (cries Clito, 
« his eyes,) you muſt fay right, for If 

our ſhoulders are grievoully bruis'd : A 

: for ſome” vinegar,” ' ——— The votes, 

| bruis'd ſhoulders, vex d our knight for an 
inſtant. © What meaneſt thou? (ſaid 
© he;) know'ſt thou not that the princeſs 
© cannot be found? Well, (cries he,) 
ve find a pin on the ground after loſing” 
© it; why then d'ye fancy that the princefs 

vil not Ide niet with again ?* . Rouze, 
* rouze, (cries Pharſamond,) thou art net 
© awake yet. Swaunds! (eries 
W Clito, } you have done the buſineſs at 
©lift';'" farewel Morpheus, till you and 
© are {6 ha ppy as to meet again: heheld me 
© now more wakeful than Obaunticleer. 
6+ Come, Sir, let us march this me- 
© ment. - F-remember to a tittle all you in- 
© tend to fay. Tou really deſerve the ut- 

v © moſt compaſſion: ; FO I ſhouldHove you 
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as dearly as I do now, were you begging. 
« from door to door : however, conſider, 
that ſhou'd you puny e headforemoſt into 
< a well, *twould not be in your power to 
«£ remedy/your evils,” ——— * Alas! (cries. 
Pharſamond, ) after the fatal accident 
which has befallen me, there is nothing I 
« dread fo little as death. Cedaliſa, my dear 
inchanting Cedaliſa ! where are you ?? — 
Swaunds I (cries the ſquire,) how ſhou'd 
« ſhe be able to tell you where ſhe is, when 
«* ſhe: herſelf may not know it ? But good 
my lord, how are we to act? Set 
c 5 replied the Chevalier. —— Well. 
then, my lord, (cries he,) let us march: 
but harkee; muſt we go upon the hoof 
like a couple of .geeſe 2? — I'll deſire 
the maſter of the houſe, (cries Pharſa-- 
« mond, ) to furniſh me with horſes.) ——- 
Body o'me ! (ſays Clito,) you won 't find 
«. the three horſes we want, as eaſily as you 
vill pebbles in the water. We ſhall ſtand. 
<.in need of a modicum of filver.; and you. 
have no more than what is upon your. 
<. waiſtcoat, .and that would be but juſt. 
Nr to pay for our next night's ſupper. 
and Jod ging, — —— I have a diamond 
in my pocket, (cries Pharſamond ;) tis. 
« of a conſiderable value, ang I don't fear 
4 the getting any MONEY. POR it. Let us. 
tf. 80 
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© go. then.) ———— But, my lord, (ſaid. 
Clito,) with an air of ſome reſpect, (for be- 
ing now broad awake, and the wine evapo- 
rated, his love for feats of chivalry return'd;) 
My poor, dear Fatima is in a ſound ſleep, 
and we mult not leave her behind. 
Ah! Clito, (anſwer'd the knight,) twas- 
« needleſs for thee to.refreſh my memory on. 
this occaſion ; ſhe bears too near a relation 
« to an adorable princeſs, for Pharſamond 
not to. have all imaginable; regard for her. 
„To take her under my protection, . tis, 
enough that ſhe is a woman, and requires 
my ad,” I. expected no leſs, (an{wer'd. 
the ſquire, thanking him a thauſand times,) 
from the greatneſs of your ſoul; and the 
1 At} Pharſamond is a man, who. - - 
* I mean that you. are a great. man.“ ———, 
This compliment (tho? untiniſh'd), of Clito,, 
with regard to. the greatneſs of Pharſamond's, 
ſoul, gave the latter not a little pleaſure, 
upon which he ſtretch'd forth his hand for. 
him to kiſs. —- * My Lord,“ (ſays Clito,, 
who did not know what he meant by this 
action, which Pharſamond had hit upon, 
as thinking it conformable to his dignity,, 
and the wide diſtance there was between, 
him and his ſquire:) — * What am I to 
* do, (my lord, ) to your hand?“ — I held. 
ir forth for you to kiſs, (replied our ches 


valter, ) 
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valier, ) a little nettled that Clito did not un- 
derſtand his meaning. — Permit me, my 
Lord, to atone for my ſtupidity,* (ſays 
Clito, ſeizing the knight's hand, as he was 
drawing it back.) — He then kiſs'd it in the 
moſt reſpectful manner he cou'd ; the ſquire 
feeling not a little delight in his own mind, 
on reflecting that he belong'd to a gentle- 
man, the kiſſing of whoſe hand was an ho- 
nour. This ceremony being ſo happily end- 
ed, Pharſamond and Clito went down to 
the gueſts, who long'd to ſee them. 
The maſter of the houſe, as had been agreed, 
ran to meet him, the inſtant he appear d in 
fight. — My Lord, (ſays he,) we all are 
© exceedingly ſorry, that you ſnhou'd have 
been ſo fhockingly treated laſt night. Our 
ignorance, with regard to your quality, 
and your *ppearing in arms, oblig'd us to 
defend ourſelves againſt the greateſt and 
© moſt reſpectful of all heroes. I beſeech 
you to eraze from your memory, the baſe 
« 1nfults you then met with; and to com- 
mand what ſatisfaction ſoever you ' ſhall 
think proper.“ --- No more of this, my 
Lord, (faid Pharſamond ;) things of this 
© fort do not once enter my mind; my 
« ſoul is now engroſs'd by far different cares. 
I have loſt the idol of my heart, know 
« that I was accompanied by princeſs _ 
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c liſa, who had: been forc'd to fly along 
„with me, to free herſelf from the cruel 
« and unjuſt treatment of an enemy, whoſe 
« captive: ſhe was. I have loſt her, my 
Lord; and, alas! may never ſet eyes on 
« her more.' — What's that you ſay ? my 
Lord, (cried the maſter of the houſe ;) 
what can have befallen her, in this ſcene 
« of confuſion and tumult? is it poſſible 
that any wretch could have been G 
« cious,. as either to carry her off, or to 
force her to follow him ?? — Something 
« of this kind, my Lord, muſt have hap- 
« pen'd, (replied the chevalier) . I there- 
fore have but one favour to requeſt, after 
« thanking you a thouſand times for thoſe 
you have already indulg'd me, which is, 
that you wou d be ſo gracious as to fur- 
d niſh me with three horſes out of your 
ſtable; and, in the mean time, accept of 
„this little ring, which I beg of you to 
keep.“ — The gentleman took the ring, 
when perceiving that there was a valuable 
diamond in it, he preſented it to one of the 
ladies of the company, who deſitꝰd to look 
at it; then turning to Pharſamond 
* My Lord, (cries he,) not only all my horſes 
* are at your ſervice, but even myſelf, in 
© caſe I can be of any uſe to ſo very worthy, 
+ and ſo very amiable a gentleman as I am. 
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6+ perſuaded. you are. With regard to your 
ring, I'll keep it, ſince ſuch is your 
command; but be aſſur'd, my Lord, that 
6. [ ſhall be always ready to return it to you, 
upon demand.” —— The lady who had 
look' d at it, deſired the gentleman of the 
houſe to let her keep it? — Tou muſt 
go along with me, Sir, (ſays ſhe direct- 
ing herſelf. to Pharſamond;) I don't live 
© above three miles from this place; we 
will ſet out in an hour or two; or fur- 
© niſh.,you with as many: horſes as you de- 
© fire; and make you the ſame promiſe as 
the gentleman, that is, I will returfr you 
your ring upon demand.“ — Pharſamond 
conſented to theſe overtures; as did the 
gentleman, who, imagin'd / that the lady 
wou'd be proud of Keeping the diamond. 
The knight, only obſerv'd, that he was in- 
koicely,, deſirous of ſetting out, and there- 
fore, intreated her to oblige him as ſoon as 
poſũble. In the mean time, the whole 
company were impatient to hear the ſtory 
of ſo romantic a per ſonage as he appeared to 
be, for which reaſon he was requeſted to fa- 
vour them with it; but he replied, his un- 
eaſineſs was ſo great, that it wou'd be ab- 
ſolutely ippolibl, _ W to once enter 
W V o 0 10 86G nnn $1 
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And now the gueſts went into a large 
parlour, where the breakfaſt had been pre- 
par d. Pharſamond follow'd,, but with a. 
countenance expreſſive of the deepeſt an- 

iſn.— I heartily commiſerate him, 
« (ſaid one of the ladies ;) tis really a great 
« pity, that ſo handſome a gentleman ſnou'd 
6 be ſeiz*d with this ſtrange frenzy! 
They wou'd fain have plac'd him at the 
head, among the ladies; but as his ſorrows 
did not make him forget the regard due to the 
fair-ſex, of what rank ſoever, he ſeated him- 
ſelf below. them. They then help'd the 
knight, ho aſſum'd the moſt melancholy 
aſpect of the heroic kind ever ſeen; ſuch a a 
one as was perfectly ſuitable to the mighty 
loſs he had ſuſtain'd. The only words he ut- 
ter'd, were, to beſeech the maſter of the 
houſe to bid ſome perſon go and enquire after 
Fatima. The gentleman's niece roſe imme- 
diately, and went down to her. Our Mrs 
Abigail had been awake ſome time, and 
was huddling on her clothes as faſt as poſ- 
ſible; and after giving the young gentle- 
woman a multitude of thanks fo the civility 
ſhown her, ſhe attended her to the parlour. - 
Fatima was well ſnhap'd, and her features 
handſome ; in ſhort, ſhe was ſo ſmart a girl, 
that ſhe delighted moſt of the gentlemen, - 
lome of whom dallied with her. i 
8 ; . 
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ſhe appeared with an air of the deepeſt ſor- 
row, but leſs noble than that of Pharſamond, 
They forc'd her to fit down with them; 


tho* *twas with the utmolt reluctance ſhe. 
cou'd be prevail'd upon to ſeat herſelf at the 
ſame table, with a mighty prince (as ſhe- 
was pleas'd to ſtyle Pharſamond). — That 
title ſurpriz d all the company at firſt ; but 
recollecting what Clito had obſerv*d to them 


the night before, they accounted for it at once. 


In the mean time Clito, who alſo had 


been defir*d to draw in a chair, ſtood behind 
that of his maſter. Being moſt agreeably 
ſurpriz'd, to ſee his fair-one put upon a le- 


vel with the reſt of the company, he was 
leſs impatient, than he otherwiſe ſhou'd have 


been, at the diſtinction made between him- 
ſelf and Fatima, he ſaying, in his own mind : 
—— That it was natural a woman ſhon'd be 
treated with more complaiſance than men. 
Beſides, the honours then paid her, inflam'd 
his paſſion for her to ſuch a degree, that ob- 
ferving the whole company ſilent for a mo- 
ment, he bawPd out ;— « Oddſhfe ! Madam, 


(I mean the ſquireſs of a loſt princeſs,) I 


cannot gaze on you without being per- 
ſuaded that you, 1 be 
as great a lady as your miſtreſs! and, from 
« this time forward, may I be ſoundly 
« flogg'd, if I ever fail to ſtyle you other- 


« wiſe 
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« wiſe than my princeſs ; for (body of me!) 
« that title is writ on your forehead,” —— 
Our Mrs Abigail  bluſh*d at this compli- 
ment, which yet wou'd not have diſpleas*d ' 
her, had it been a little more politely turn'd; 
but Clito's diſcourſes were for ever a com- 
pound of the heroic and comical.— I have 
not the vanity, (faid Fatima in a modeſt / 
tone, ) to think that I deſerve ſo glorious ' 
« a title.” This wou'd be vanity indeed, 
(replied Pharſamond, who hitherto had 
mov'd only his eyes, which he frequently 
turn'd towards the ſkies,) This wou'd be 
« vanity : but, you lovely Fatima, mult be ' 
© free from every thing of that fort, ſince ' 
the employment you hold, under the illu- 
* ſtrious perſonage juſt hinted at, might ſa- 
« tisfy the moſt craving ambition; but was 
the title of princeſs to be beſtow?d purely 
on merit, Fatima wou'd be the firſt ho- 
* nour'd with it. Nothing cou'd be more 
gracious than this anſwer, or more ſuitable n 
to the modeſty which it was proper for Fa- 
tima to aſſume on this occaſion.— Why 
* ſhou'd ſhe not be call'd princeſs? (eries 
Clito, who was no ways ſatisfied with the 
knight's compliment; ) Tou, my Lord. 
are a prince; and yet literally, you are 
* no more than nephew to John Trumping- 
* ton, Lord of Pimlico, I argue juſtly, or * 
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am a blockhead. ?! Hold your 
tongue, (ſaid the knight very gravely, 
« turning towards Clito;) it does not be- 
come you to ſpeak in my preſence.” ——. 
did not fay this to anger you, (ſaid the 
ſquire; but, gadzooks every lover ought 
to ſtand up for his ſweetheart; and I talk 
to the company, who delight in hearing 
me.“ —— © A princeſs cannot but reſem- 
ble Fatima, (ſaid a gentleman ;) and you 
* ſhall be mine, (added he,) beauteous mai- 
den, M you pleaſe.? — © Fair and ſoftly ! 
*-(cried the ſquire ;) Oons! I muſt ſpeak, 
*.tho* my , tangue we drop off. That 
charming creature, (let me tell you,) is 
too delicious a morfel for your tooth; and 
no man except the ſquire of the illuſtrious 
perſonage who now condeſcends to ſit at 
table with you, deſerves ſo precious a 
windfall.“ — This rant was not diſplea- 
ſing to Pharſamond, who then left Clito at 
full liberty to maintain his rights. — But 
< harkee, my lord - ſquire, (cried the gen - 
© tleman, ) ſhou'd the young lady be ſo kind 
as to accept of me for her humble ſervant, 
* how wou'd you hinder it? — Blood! 
I wou'd hinder it, {cries Clito 3) I'd hang 
* myſelf for madneſs; and who wou' d be 
« fool then ?? — Fear nothing, (ſays Fa- 
tima, darting a ray of comfort on her » 
- i thi | ver,) 
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ver,) fear nothing, I ſay, my lord; that 
« gentleman will not attempt to rival you; 
and, ſhou'd he do fo, Iam not fickle; a 
lover of your rank, and poſſeſs'd of fuch 
« excellent qualities, reflects ſo much ho- 
nour on any woman of ſenſe, that ſhe 
«.cou'd never be weak enough to forſake 
him for another.” — + Whew! (cries 
« Clito,) I only wanted theſe honey'd words. 
Heavens continue. your health, my ſweet- 
« eſt princeſs !' and beſtow on you, an hun- 
£ dred fold, what you are now ſo good as 
to load me with; you really: delight me 
more, than if you had tickled the ſoles of 
* my feet.“ — Clito ſaid many other things 
to the ſame happy purpoſe, in which his 
paſſion, - and his wit, diſplay'd themſelves 
with as much beauty as ever; after which, 
the whole company roſe from table. And 
now the lady, who was to furniſh Pharſa- 
mond with horſes, took leave of the com- 
pany, and gave the knight and Fatima, 
places in her coach; whilſt the maſter of the 
houſe ordered a horſe to be ſaddled for Chto, 
the lady promiſing to ſend it back again. 

The reader will, no doubt, enquire after 
princeſs Cedaliſa; and be ſurpriz'd to ſee 
her vaniſh in ſo extraordinary a manner. — 
What accident, (will he fay,) cou'd poſſibly 
prevent our loſing her all this time ? an ac- 

8 ö cident, 
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cident, (gentle reader,) to which you muſt | 
be a ſtranger ; tho? you ſhall be told it, | 
when I think fit. In the mean time let us | 
conſider which courſe 1 had beſt take. 1 | 
-mean, proceed with Pharſamond, or inform | 
you what became of his princeſs. To ſay 
the truth, I myſelf am not a little puzzled 
on this occaſion. I yet muſt be forc'd to 
determine. - Let us then follow our knight, 
as we know where he is. Chance will throw | 
Cedaliſa in our way, by and by. | 
The coach they were in, was, by this 
time, got two miles from the houſe they 
had left; when, riding through a little 
wood, Pharſamond and the lady ſpied 2 
a country girl, flying from a ſhepherd 
who was in cloſe purſuit of her. The mai- 
den ſhrick*d lamentably ; and ſeem'd to 
ſhun, in the utmoſt terror, the man who 
ran after her. Pharſamond perceiving this, 
roar*d out to the coachman to ſtop ; when 
the former alighting, and drawing his ſword, 
he bid Clito diſmount. This the ſquire did 
ſo very eagerly, that he tumbled headlong 
from his horſe, which had jolted him ſe- 
veral times out of the ſaddle. Pharſamond 
then leap'd upon the horſe with incredible 
ſwiftneſs, and gallop'd full ſpeed after the 
ſhepherd ; when coming up with him pre- 
ſently, he ſtruck him furiouſly with the edge | 
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of his ſword, and fell'd him to the ground. 
The knight then flew to the maiden, who 
ſtopt, ſeeing him come to her aſſiſtance. — 
How greatly, (Sir! ſays ſhe,) am I 
« oblig'd to your generoſity, for reſcuing 
me out of the hands of my moſt cruel ene- 
« my  —— Draw nearer, lovely maid, 
« (cried Pharſamond :) 1t I may credit your 
« face, you are not the mean creature which 
© the dreſs you wear, ſeems to declare you. 
Accept of the aid I offer, and mount this 


'* horſe. *Twill carry you to a coach, that 


is waiting for me hard by.“ — Having 
ſpoke thus, he alighted, and mounted the 
horſe again with the utmoſt agility. The 
fair peaſant being ſeated behind him, he rode 
full ſpeed towards the coach, into which he 
put the maiden ; and fat down by Fatima, 
after returning the horſe to Clito. The 


beauteous ſtranger - was ſeiz d with ſuch 


dread, that ſhe cou'd ſcarce recover herſelf, 
tho' in a place of ſafety. The lady to 
whom the coach belong*d, ſympathiz*d 
with the misfortunes of the fair 5 ; 

and, as our knight had obſerv'd, ſhe ſeem'd 
to be a perſon of diſtinction diſguis'd under 
a mean habit. The coachman was order*d 
to drive as ſwift as poſſible ; ſo that, in half 
an hour, they arriv'd at the houſe of the 
lady, who was a widow ; one of thoſe wo- 
17 4 men 
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men whoſe beauty is upon the decline; an 
antiquated coquet, who was loth to quit 
the pleaſure in which the juvenile part of the 
world uſually indulge. This lady had not 
ſpoke much in the company they came from. | 
She was ſtruck with Pharſamond's perſon; | 
and begg*d-the diamond of him, with no 
other view than to engage him to go to her 
houſe, where ſhe hop'd to baniſh from his 
mind the remembrance of his loſt princeſs. 
She flatter*d herſelf that, by talking rationally 
to the chevalier, ſhe ſhou'd recover him 
from his frenzy ; and prevail with him in- 
ſenſibly, by her engaging carriage, to make 
her his wife; (| ſay, make her his wife, 
for *tis no ways my inclination to bring a 
ſcandalous ſtory upon the carpet.) She ſup- 

sd him to be a gentleman by birth; and 

ew that ſne was rich enough, to make the 
fortune of a man who ſhou'd be penny leſs, 
and might pleaſe her. 

They now were got to the houſe. As 
the fair ſtranger ſcem'd to want reſt, a 
chamber was prepar'd for her, where ſhe 

a conſiderable time on the bed. The 
deep ſighs ſhe vented as they rode along, 
evidently ſhow'd ſhe had but too much 
cauſe to grieve. Our chevalier recommend- 
ed her to the care of the lady, whom I ſhall 


call Felunda ; obſerying that he hill 
| mu 
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tnuſt ſet out very ſhortly. The lady made 
as tho ſhe was ready to furniſh him with 
every thing he might want; but at the ſame 
time, ſhe privately order'd her ſervants to 
ſay, that moſt of the horſes had been taken 
to another of her eſtates ; and that ſuch' as 
were then about the houſe, were no ways 
fit for Pharſamond ; but 'that' the others 
wou'd be brought back, next day after din- 
ner. — This artifice was follow*d by a diſ- 
courſe, in which ſhe repreſented to him, 
(agreeably to her own views,) that the 
fair-ſtranger, whom he had reſcued out of 
the hands of her enemy, might poſſibly 
ſtand in farther need of his aid; and there- 
fore ſhe 1magin'd that it wou'd be beſt for 
him to ſtay; till ſhe ſhou'd have told them 
her ſtory. —— The violent paſſion which 
Pharſamond had for Cedaliſa, prompted 
him to be civil to all her ſex; ſo that he 
conſented to continue in this houſe till next 
day. Dinner was ſerv'd up, when a ſer- 
vant was ſent to the country maiden, to 
know whether ſhe wou'd take ſome re- 
freſhment, The young woman then roſe, 
and appear'd in the dining-room with that 
languiſhing air, which piercing grief ſpreads 

over the countenance. She ſtill ſeem'd 
greatly confus'd. Pharſamond ſaluted her 


in a manner ſuitable to the noble per- 
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ſonage whom ſhe was ſuppoſed to be; 
and tho' ſhe was in plain rural weeds, 
yet Felunda paid her the ſame compli- 
ments, as ſhe might have expected had 
ſhe been magnificently dreſs'd. The 
maiden, - indeed, return'd their civilities 
with ſo much politeneſs, as plainly ſhow'd 
they were not miſtaken in the idea they 
had form'd to themſelves, of her famil 
and education. of 
The beauties of her face were her leaſt 
charms. She yet had a lovely and moſt 
delicate ſyſtem of features; and her 
complexion was ſuch as a rural maiden 
cou'd not preſerve . Her hand was de- 
licately ſoft, ſuch as a princeſs might 
wiſh for: and a certain air of her whole 
perſon ; a ſomething inexpreſſible, in her 
way. of returning thanks; in the anſwers 
ſhe gave; and even in her manner of 
eating, ſeem'd to denote a ſuperior edu- 
cation. Felunda, whilſt. they ſat at table, 
treated her with the utmoſt complaiſance 
hoping thereby to ſooth her deep 
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1 natural” for a Frenchman to write thus ; 
few of the female peaſants in this country having fine 
complexions, by reaſon of their being expoſed ſo much 


to the ſun. 1 
ancholy 
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melancholy. The ſtranger ſeem'd touch'd 
with the endeavours of the lady to oblige 
her; and put a conſtraint upon herſelf 
ſo far, as to ſpeak much more than ſhe 
otherwiſe ſhou*d have done. The repaſt 
being ended, Felunda led her, (with 
Pharſamond, as alſo Fatima who had din'd 
with them, and Clito who fat apart,) to 
a delightful arbour, in which were many 
ſeats of turf, They firſt talk'd of indit- 
ferent matters, when the ſtranger ſhow'd, 
that the beauties of her mind equal'd thoſe 
of her perſon. In the mean time Pharſa- 
mond, who was very deſirous of knowing 
the reaſon why ſhe had fled the ſhepherd 
who purſued her; and overjoy'd at the fa- 
vourable opportunity which preſented itſelf, 
of his being entertained with particulars ſo 
well ſuited to his own caſt of mind; be- 
ſought the fair-one to tell them her hiſtory, 
in caſe this wou'd not be too much trouble. 
— The young ſtranger replied z — My 
* obligations to you, my lord, are ſo great, 
© that I cannot deny your requeſt. Beſides, 
© I ſee no danger in it; and therefore am 
* very glad that you give me this opportu- 
* nity of obliging you.” — After anſwering 
in this manner, with an air of modeſty which 
attracted love and reſpect, ſhe began thus. 
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ESSODSDCDDDOD 
The Hiſtory of TARMIANA, 


cher was a lieutenant of a man 
- of war, and but two and twenty 
* N W 1H when he married my mother; 
oe they both being natives of 
France. Her love for my father was ſo 
great, that ſhe went on board-with him ; at 
the time that the ſhip he belong'd to, with 
others, were order'd to ſail to a certain 
iſland belonging to aur monarch, and which 


wanted ſuccours. Tis ſaid that their 


voyage was, at firſt, as proſperous as cou'd 


be wiſh'd ; but that, about a fortnight be- 


fore they might have reach d the deſtin'd 
port; ſeveral ſhips, which hoiſted foreign 
colours, oblig'd thoſe of our nation to keep 
upon their guard. Theſe ſhips ſpying us, 
crouded all the fail poſſible ; and coming 
near, were found to be Turks, and much 


more numerous than our countrymen. Im- 
eaT mediately 
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r name is Tarmiana. My fa- 
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mediately they fir'd at us, hoping we ſhou'd 
ſoon be torc'd to ſtrike, but they were mi- 
ſtaken; our people, ſpite of the great ſu- 
periority of the enemy, making a molt gal- 
lant reſiſtance. Nevertheleſs the Turks, by 
dint of numbers, gain'd the victory; but it 
coſt them dear, they loſing above two thirds 
of their crew. r 
My father was one of thoſe who had 
# chiefly 5 themſelves; and accord- 
ingly the Turks mention'd this circumſtance, 

as ſoon as they had taken our ſhips. He 
was the laſt who fought, with the utmoft 
\ bravery, againſt three young Turks; whoſe 
courage he inflam'd by his vigorous reſi- 
ſtance, whilſt they were endeavouring to 
board him; but, at laſt, he receiv'd fo 
many wounds; that he fell. Fhe fight be- 
ing over, he was taken priſoner; when the 
captain of the Turkiſh ſhip, charm'd with 
the gallant. feats perform'd by my father, 
was ſo generous as to order him to be carried 
to his own cabin. The Turks took three- 
ſcore priſoners; and, on the diviſion of the 
plunder, this captain made my mother his 
prize. They likewiſe ſeiz'd upon ſeveral 
trading veſſels in their return. I was then 
but eighteen months old. Coming after- 
wards on ſhore, tho' the Turkiſh Rover, 
(for. he was one,) had order'd all _— | 
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150 PHARSAMON D. 
nable care to be taken of my father, he ne- 
vertheleſs expir'd, in my mother's arms, 
of the wounds he received. 

The Turkiſh Rover, whoſe name was 
Haſbud, took me to his houſe, together 
with my mother, whoſe youth and beauty 
fr'd him, the moment he ſaw her. He 
liv'd in a village near the ſea. Hither his 
father had been forc'd to retire, after having 


enjoy'd ſome conſiderable poſts under the 


Grand Seignior, to whom he nevertheleſs at- 


terwards became obnoxious through the 


envy and artifice of his enemies; for which 


reaſon he made this village his ſanctuary, to 


avoid greater evils. In this place his wite, 


then a young woman, was deliver'd of 
Haſbud, who had always refided there. 
Both his parents dying, three years alter 
thty had retir'd to this village, Haſbud was 
left to the care of a relation, who did not 


cultivate, ſo well as he might have done, 


the child's happy diſpoſition. Tho' not 
- maſter of the vaſt wealth amaſs'd by his fa- 
ther, he yet had enough to enable him to 
make a conſiderable figure as a private man. 


The kinſman, whoſe ward Haſbud was, 


died when the latter was but fifteen ; at 
which time, finding himſelf rich, he devo- 
ted his opening years to love and pleaſure 
only. Living near the ſea-coaſt, and ſeeing 


ſo 
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ſo many pirate - ſnips fail in and out from 
thence, he reſolv'd to try his fortune upon 
the ocean. Accordingly he enter d into 
partnerſnip with another perſon; after 
which they went to ſea for fifteen years; and 
met with prodigious ſucceſs, by which he 


was not a little encourag d. In a word, 
after having long been a rover, merely for 
lucre-ſake, this way of life became ſo habi- 
tual to him, that he continued it thro! incli- 

nation, His partner dying in an engag 
ment, Haſbud married one of his daughters, 
and thus got poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of 
his eſtate. It was Haſbud's cuſtom to re- 
turn, every year, to the place of his birth, 
which he had fix d upon for the reſidence of 
bis wife. He then made a conſiderable ad- 
ditional purchaſe of land; built ſo noble a 
houſe, and ſo. great a number of 
flaves,, that he was. look'd upon as the 
richeſt and moſt powerful man in thoſe 
parts. Twas hither he brought my mother 
and myſelf, But before I enter into the par- 
ticulars of my own ſtory, and all things re- 
lative to it, I muſt take notice of the ſitua- 

tion of Haſbud's family at that time. 

He was then fifty; and his wife, whom 
he married very young, but thirty. She was 
one of the handſomeſt women ever ſeen; but 
cruel, malicious; - the more dangerous, 
1 4 48 
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as ſhe had the eaſy art of concealing,” be- 
neath the ſpecious appearances of the higheſt 
good nature, the moſt bitter rancour. She 
nad a fon, the only child ſhe brought Haſ- 
bud. This Turk, immediately on our ar- 
rival at his houſe, inform'd his wife of my 
father's uncommon bravery; and the gene- 
roſity of ſoul he diſcover'd in his laſt mo- 
ments. He added that this man, a little be- 
fore he expir'd, had earneſtly beſought him 
to treat his wife gently; and permit her to 
bring me up in whatever manner ſhe might 
ſee fitting. I promis'd (ſaid he) to com- 
ply with his deſires; and will be as good as 
my word. Do you therefore keep a watch- 
tul eye over her ; and let her educate the 
child as ſhe may think proper. Alcania, 
(for ſo the rover's wife was nam'd,) endea- 
vour'd to perſuad her huſband, that it was 
not neceſſary the captive (my mother,) 
fthou'd live in their houte ; and therefore ad- 
viſed him to fend her to another belonging 
to Haſbud ; adding, that my mother wou'd 
be under leſs. reſtraint in the latter, and leſs 
troubleſome to themſelves. Alcania ſaid 
all this, in no other view than to judge, by 
the anſwer her huſband ſhou'd make, whe- 
ther his tenderneſs for his captive, might 
be the effect of generoſity only. She had 


ſeen Tarmiana, and thought her exquiſitely 
| beautiful ; 
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beautiful; whence ſhe concluded, that this 
care which Haſbud order'd ſhou'd be taken 
of her, aroſe, very poſlibly,' from the great 
impreſſion her "charms" had made on his 
heart. T ur | 

To this Haſbud made the following re- 
ply. — Twou'd be a ſingular pleaſure 
to me, cou'd Tarmiana be brought up in 
our houſe, as this will give us a much 
better opportunity of looking after her. 
How ill ſhou'd I keep my promiſe made to 
her dying huſband, was I to begin by put- 
ting her out of my houſe ; and ſending her 
to another, where ſhe cou'd not but fare 
much: worſe? Let me add, that ſhe muſt 
needs be a perſon of diſtinction, for which 
reaſon her misfortunes claim the greater 
pity. — Haſbud was induc'd to ſpeak 
thus, from his riſing paſſion, and 1n order 
the better to deceive Alcania. She yet was 
not impos'd upon by the pretended gene- 
Tolity of her huſband, ſhe perceiving that 
it was wholly the work of art; and ſoon 
gueſs'd the real motive of the inconvenien- 
ces hinted at by Haſbud. However, tobe 
more certain of this, ſhe reſolv'd to teize 
him no more about it : and ſo complete a 
diſſembler was ſhe on this occaſion, that her 
huſband eaſily became her dupe, and ima- 
gin'd he had won her over to his opinion. 
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154 PHARSAMON D. 
After this, Alcania was inexpreſſibly kind 
to my mother, who, tho' a captive, needed 


but form a wiſh, and it was immediately 
indulg'd. She daily thank'd Haſbud, and 


his wife, for their prodigious kindneſs. — 
To your generous care, (wou'd ſhe ſome- 


times ſay to them,) I owe my life, which 


muſt have been ended long ſince, aſter the 
fatal death of my huſband, and my loſs of 
liberty, had not your goodneſs ſooth'd my 
ſad ſorrows. — In this manner wou'd 
Tarmiana expreſs her gratitude. 


In the mean time Haſbud's fondneſs for 


my mother increas'd, A ſincere paſſion fills 
the boldeſt and moſt ſavage minds with 
fear. Haſbud, tho' he had never met with 
any reſiſtance from Tarmiana, he yet did 
not dare to diſcloſe his love. The perpetual 
ſorrow. into which ſhe was plung'd ; a 
ſweet majeſty diffus'd over her countenance; 


ſomething, above the power of words, 


which grandeur beſtow'd on her, and a 
noble way of thinking : theſe ſeveral things 


reſtrain'd Haſbud, and wou'd not permit 


him to venture at a declaration; he keeping 
within the bounds of common civility. He 
advanc'd towards her, an hundred times, 
with a firm reſolution to reveal his flame ; 
and was as often withheld from ſpeaking, 
thro? reſpectful fear. However, his burn- 

ng 
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| ing flame grew ſo violent, that, at laſt, it 
| got the better of his exceſſive modeſty ;, ſo 
| that he, one day, was determin'd to go 
and meet her,, as ſhe was walking in a kind 
of maze, within a magnificent garden, ad- 
joining to the houſe. 58 
Hitherto Alcania, tho" ſhe play d the Ar- 
gus with her huſband, had not yet perceiy*d 
any thing, which ſhow'd that he was ſmit 
with Tarmiana ; ſo that ſhe wou'd ſome- 
times ſay to herſelf, that Haſbud was, very. 
poſſibly, kind to the deſerving” captive - 
merely from a principle of generoſity, and 
in remembrance of her deceas'd huſband's. 
virtue. But chance, which diſturbs and re- - 
— all things ſucceſſively, at laſt inform'd 
er of particulars, Which the art of the 
rover, and his awful love of Tarmiana, 
had long conceald. - —— before ob- 
ſerv'd, my Lord, (continued the fair- ſtran- 
ger, addreſſing herſelf to Pharſamond, ) that 
Tarmiana was walking in a maze near to the 
houſe. Twas then that Haſbud went up to 
her, imagining his wife buſied with her 
maids; He enters the maze ; he throws his 
eager eyes round, in hopes of ſpying Tar- 
miana, when his deep fahs lead him to- 
wards her. He now goes up, .trembling, to» 
the fair-one, who was ſeated on the graſs, 
and leaning on one arm. — Will your ſor- 
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rows never end? (cried he in a falt'ring 
voice; and ſhowing, by his countenance, 
the occaſion of his addreſſes ;) Will not my 
uninterrupted endeayours, to ſoften your 
captivity, as much as les in my power, 
make the leaſt impreſſion on your heart ?— 
Tarmiana, whom he had come upon by 
ſurprize, wou'd have roſe to ſalute him, 
but he prevented her eagerly. — Surely, 
my lord, (replied ſhe,) the grief or joy, 
with which I may be affected, can touch 
no perſon but myſelf ; and you are too gra- 
cious, in Wiſhing thus ardently that my 
woes may ſoon end. What you have done, 
and ſtill continue to do, in my favour, are 
{ufficient to make me almoſt not regret my 
paſt felicity : but then, (my Lord,) can it 
be poſſible for a hapleſs wretch like me, to 
feel the leaſt ſenſations of joy; one who has 
loſt her worldly goods, and a huſband whom 
ſhe idoliz'd above all things? I do not men- 
tion freedom; my preſent condition no ways 
reſembling ſlavery. Be therefore perſuaded, 
(my Lord,) that gratitude for your uncom- 
mon goodneſs, wou'd blot out the memo- 
ry of my paſt misfortunes, was it poſſible 
for the ſad idea of them to be ever baniſh'd 
from my heart.—But conſider, fair charmer, 
(replied Haſbud, the flutter of whoſe ſpirits 
was now leſſen'd by the gentle words meer 
| K. 
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by Tarmianaz) becauſe perſons. have been 
once unhappy, mult they always continue 
ſo ? Is it not uſual for time, and the kind 
endeavours of friends, to alleviate misfor+ 
tunes; and extinguiſh, in a great meaſure, 
the remembrance of them? can calamities 
leave eternal wounds, when every one exerts 
his utmoſt endeavours to heal them? un- 
ſeal therefore your lips, (inchanting fair ;) 
Hitherto I have left no expedient. untried, 
to charm your griefs. Tell me, then, what 
can I do farther ? your tears melt. me, nay 
pierce me to the ſoul. Till that heavenly 
— of your's appear d, compaſſion was a 
ſtranger to my breaſt. You inſpire me with 
| ſenſations I never felt before. Command 
every thing in my power; my. eſtate, my 
life, my blood, all are at your ſervice... I 
have long been prompted to aſſure you of 
this, but was withheld, by I know not what 
awe, whenever I approach'd you. And ſince 
I have proceeded thus far, I will no longer 
ſcruple to declare, that I love you to di- 
ſtraction; and let it ſuffice, (ſweeteſt of your 
ſex |) when I declare ſolemnly, that if you 
ſmile upon my love, both your happineſs 
and ming will be ſecur'd. I, indeed, am 
married; but then, a remedy is found for 
every evil. From the moment I firſt ſet 
eyes on you, I entertain'd an averſion to my 
af. wife. 
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rence between you! ſpeak then, deareſt Tar- 
miana, but one favourable word, and all the ob- 


ſtacles to my felicity will immediately-vaniſh, | 


Know, that I intend not to make an ill uſe 
of that power which I might naturally exer- 
ciſe over you, as being my captive. I plainly 
foreſaw, that you wou'd not conſent to my 
happineſs, except ſuch ties were propos'd, 
as might induce your heart to ſatisfy the 
burning wiſhes of mine. Once again, ado- 
rable Tarmiana, favour me with a kind 
word; be ſecret, and then I'll haſten both 
your happineſs and mine. 


How was Tarmiana ſtruck, at this warm 


declaration of Haſbud ! the horror. of his 
8 was, that inſtant, united to the 
1 


ttle inclination ſhe had for him, as well as 


to the contempt in which ſhe imagin'd he 


deſery*d to be conſider'd; ſince the regard 
ſhown her, which ſhe fancied to flow from 


eneroſity, aroſe ſolely from a criminal pal- 
fon. She therefore anſwer'd him, at firſt, 
by a kind of ſilent rage; the coldneſs of 
which was, nevertheleſs, very expreſſive. 
Inſenſibly, the unhappineſs of her condition 


forc'd tears from her eyes; after which ſhe | 


diſcover'd, by fighs and broken words, the 
effect which his addreſſes had wrought upon 
her. How completely wretched am I! 
| (cried 


wife. Heavens! how mighty is the diffe- 
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(cried Tarmiana.) Whom ſhall I (gracious 
Heavens!) addreſs for ſuccour ? barbarous 
man! if you really love me, why not rather 
ſave me from the torments into which you 
now plunge me? reflect on my deplorable 
ſtate; ſolitary, friendleſs, and undone ! the 
ſole friends left me, were you and your 
ſpouſe. Tis you who were the ſource of 
my misfortunes ; for which you yet ſeem'd 
to atone, by your generous treatment of me. 
But, Gods! I find that this generoſity was 
a mere feint. Fate has left me a daughter, 
the ſight of whom ſooth*d all my woes; and 
enabled me to bear up under the load of ſor- 
row with which I otherwiſe ſhow'd have 
been overwhelm'd. The principles of my 
religion differ widely from thoſe of your's. 
I am a wretched captive, in a barbarous 
country, and far diſtant from my own. The 
only refuge left me was your goodnels 
alas! how dreadful a refuge! what will be- 
come of me now? To whom ſhall I come 
plain? I am your ſlave ; you only are my 
judge; and, (woe is me!) are alſo my exe- 
cutioner ! —— But now tears wou'd not 
permit her to proceed. She then threw her- 
ſelf upon me, who was ſeated near her; 
when claſping me with the utmoſt fondneſs, 
ſhe vented ſuch groans as might have mov*d 
the moſt ſavage breaſt. Her grief ſeem'd 

| | | to 
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to heighten her ſtrong affection for me, and 
even to work her up to diſtraction. Haſ- 
bud had the patience to continue ſilent, till 
her anger was cool'd; when perceiving 
ſome time after, that her tranſports were 
abated, he ſpake thus: — I'll leave you, 
Tarmiana. This declaration of- my violent 
love, diſorders you much more than I ex- 
pected, or intended it ſhou'd. But lay aſide 
the averſion you may harbour againſt me. 
Believe that I am ſtrongly affected by your 
ſorrows. I therefore will mention my paſ- 
ſion no more, ſince this will only prejudice 
you farther, and baniſh.from your mind the 
eſteem you once entertain'd for me. Know 
that I'll uſe all my endeavours to root out 
my paſſion ; and, provided you will but 
conceal the motive of your preſent uneaſineſs, 
I folemnly declare, that the diſregard you 
have ſhown to my addreſſes, ſhall not leſſen 
the kind uſage which, you yourſelf confeſs, 
you have hitherto met with from me. 
— Having ſpoke thus, he left Tarmiana, 
who, whilſt he was ſaying theſe laſt words, 
held down her head, and fix'd her eyes on 
the ground. —— Grant Heavens ! (cried 
ſhe, as he was going) that your heart may 
agree with your lips! If ſo, my gratitude, 
for your generoſity, ſhall continue as long 
as my. wretched lite, 
| | © Tarmiana 
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Tarmiana ſtaid ſome time after this in the 
maze; whilſt Haſbud went back into the 
houſe, his ſoul tortur'd by a thouſand paſ- 
ſions at once. His repentance, when he ad- 
dreſs'd Tarmiana, was mere hypocriſy; 
which he employ'd to ſucceed the better in 
his deſigns. In his perplexity, ariſing from 
a thouſand doubtful reſolutions ; that of go- 
ing to ſea, and taking Tarmiana, with him; 
ſeem'd the moſt feaſible. For this purpoſe; 
he thought he muſt flatter her. with the 
hopes of ſeeing her native country again; 
and aſſure her, that he himſelf intended to 
viſit it e're long. He was ſenſible, that; 
when he ſhou'd have got her on board, ſhe 
wou'd be much more in his power, than at 
his own houſe, where he was reſtrain*d by 
by Alcania, (of whom he ſtood in ſame 
awe ;) as well as by the fear he was under, 
of being thought a cruel man. However, 
chance defeated his views, (as has been ob- 
8 ſerv'd,) by acquainting his wife with all that 
had paſs'd between him and Tarmiana. 
# Alcania happen'd to come into the maze, 
a moment before Haſbud entred it. She 
had ſpied Tarmiana, at a diſtance, thra? 
the trees, but did not come up to her; 
which, probably, might be owing to the 
gloomy ſtate of her mind at that time; or 
br v! rathen, 


| 
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rather, to the ſecret: jealouſy ſhe entertain'd 
with regard to my mother. ir 
Alcania was walking a different way, 
when ſhe overheard her huſband make his 
addre ſſes in a loud voice. Her curioſity to 
know what he ſaid to Tarmiana, during an 
opportunity which, ſhe was perfuaded, he 
wou'd not let ſiip, in caſe he lov'd his caps 
tive, caus*d Alcania to walk to, the: other 
ſide ; when, advancing no nearer than was 
neceſſary for her to hſten diſtinctly to her 
hnſband's voice, ſhe, by this means, over- Þ 
heard all his paſſionate declaration, (the fer 
firſt words excepted,) as well as his violent 
deſigns againſt her; the ſecret of which 
he confided to. my mother. Alcani« | 
was a thouſand times prompted, by rage and 
jealouſy, to ſhow herſelf, and vent a thou- 
ſand. reproaches againſt Haſbud : but then 
her wicked cunning, join'd to the fear ſhe 
was under, with regard to her own life, 
check'd the impulſes of her fury. She there- 
fore withdrew, the moment he had done 
fpeaking, without waiting to hear Tarmia- 
na's anſwer : She being afraid leſt her huſ- 
band ſhou'd ſee her, and thence be induc'd 
to haſten her death. 

The firſt. motive of Alcania's jealouſy, 
was the ſtrong affection ſhe bore to her hul- 


band; but the inſtant ſhe perceiv d, _ 
: 
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he diſregarded her ſo far, as not to ſcruple 
the ſacrificing her to his luſt ; her jealous 
love vaniſh*d entirely ; and was ſucceeded 
by a frantic reſolution, of taking vengeance 
on him, before he cou*d have time to rid 
himſelf of her. She yet conceal'd her re- 
ſolves under an air of ſatisfaction and con- 
tent. Haſbud met with his wife in the 
court-yard, where ſhe was giving out orders 
to her ſervants; when ſhe aſk'd him, with 
her uſual familiarity, where he came from? 
— FHaſbud did not ſcruple to anſwer, 
that he was juſt come out of the maze; and 
had had a moment's converſation with Tar- 
miana, who, (he added,) was ſtill there. 
He ſpake theſe words in ſo eaſy a man- 
ner, and with ſo unaffected an air, that 
Alcania was thereby the more firmly per- 
fuaded, it wou'd be abſolutely neceſſary for 
her to ſtrike the blow as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
to prevent the dire miſchiefs with which ſhe 
herſelf was threaten'd. Night approaching, 
Tarmiana left the maze, and feign'd an in- 
diſpoſition, to avoid ſupping with Haſbud 
and his lady: for, Tarmiana, notwithſtand- 
ing Haſbud's pretended repentance, had 
been ſtruck with ſo much horror, that ſhe 
cou'd not yet reſtrain the flood of tears, which 
the hated compliment made her, by Haſ- 
bud, ſo juſtly forc'd from her eyes. 


Hence 


* 
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Hence Alcania and Haſbud ſupp'd toge- 
ther, with no other company, that night; 
Alcania pretended to be uneaſy on ac- 
count of my mother's indiſpoſition; ſo 
that, the moment the cloth was taken away, 

ſhe left the room, and went to Tarmiana. 
At Alcania's coming in, ſhe found my 
mother 1a bed, her arms folded round me, 
with her cheeks cloſe to mine, and bedew- 
ing my face with her tears. What ails 
you, Tarmiana, (cries ſhe,) with an air of 
malicious pity ? your ſorrows muſt ſurely be 
vaſtly obſtinate; will you for ever take on 
in this manner? — I, perhaps, ſhall not 

weep much longer (replied my mother). 
 F'll leave you then, to night, to your grief, 
(anſwer'd Alcania,) as this, no doubt, will 
entertain you much better than my company. 
— Alcania's company, (replied Tar- 
miana very politely,) will always give me 
true pleaſure; and, ſpite of my preſent ſad 
condition, I am neither ſo wretched, nor fo 
ungrateful, as to be weary of thoſe perſons 
from whom I receive benefits, — Tis not 
to me, Tarmiana, (reply'd the other,) that 
you owe the kindneſs indulg*d you in your 
captivity ; Haſbud, does every thing ; and 
the only advantage I reap on this occaſion, 
is the delight I feel, becauſe of his generous 
| treatment. 
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treatment of you. Good night, Tarmianaz 
I'll go and inform Haſbud of your indiſpo- 
ſition, and aſſure him that it is but ſlight. 
However, you cannot but be perſuaded, 
that this will give him pain. Here Alca- 
nia ended a converſation, which ſhe wou' d 

gladly have ſeaſon'd with infinitely more 
malice, had ſhe thought ſhe mi A do it 
with ſafety. But ſhe was afraid off throwing 
out too many hints; and if a ſharp word or 
two eſcap'd her, they aroſe wholly from the 
reſentment ſhe harbour'd againſt her huſ- 
band; it being impoſſible for her to ſtifle it 
entirely. 
Alcania in the mean time, dy all the 
advantage poſſible of the flying moments. 
She had fully ſatiated her vengeance, Haſ- 
bud having been poiſon'd that very night. 
His wife, at her leaving my mother's cham- 
ber, had return'd to that of 3 Who 
was ſuddenly taken ill. She eaſil is'd 
the cauſe, but feign'd the deep ell | = 
and ſeem'd to aſſiſt him to hs urmoſt of 
her power. Whilſt ſhe was pretend 
think of every thing which might do im 
ſervice, a ſlave flew in. This man had liv'd 
twenty years with Hafbud; us'd always to 
go to a with him, and was not to be cor- 
rupted. The ſlave, who ſhow'd a diſtracted 
look, ſhut the door after him; when run- 
ning 
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ning up to his maſter ; — Take, take, 
my lord, (cries he,) this draught ; *tis an 
antidote you ſtand in the utmoſt need of; 
for know that, if you don't {wallow it in- 


ſtantly, you are a dead man. — Heavens 
(cried Haſbud, railing himſelf as well as he 
- cou'd) am I then poiſon'd . You 


are indeed, my Lord, (replied the ſlave ;) 
but, without enquiring at preſent how this 
horrid. accident came about, fruſtrate as 
quickly as poſſible, the execrable aim of 
your barbarous enemy. 

Haſbud ſnatching the glaſs, drank off the 
liquor, when returning the former to the 
ſlave; Mehella, (cries he,) *tis not 
enough that thou haſt ſav'd thy maſter's 
life ; thou alſo muſt tell him who was wicked 
enough to contrive this abominable deed !— 

Alcania had continued filent hitherto ; all 
her artifice not having been able to put a 
ſtop to an unforeſeen accident, that fruſtrated 
the execution of her deſigns ; and which, in 
all probability, by betraying her guilt, 
wou'd prove her ruin. However, ſhe en- 
deavour'd to put the beſt face poſſible on the 
matter, when ſummoning all her ſpirits : — 
What wretch, (cried ſhe, fondly embracing 
Haſbud,) can have been ſo wicked, as to 
attempt the murther of my dear lord? —— 
The ſlave continued ſome time dumb, in the 
: poſture 


; 
) 
e 
e 


who exerted her utmoſt to bereave you of 


poſture of a man who is eager to ſpeak, and 


yet reſtrains his tongue; but afterwards, 
gazing on her with eyes, whoſe glances were 
emboldned by the duty which he ow'd his 
maſter : -—— My Lord, (cries he, direct- 
ing himſelf to Haſbud,) behold the woman 


life: —— Me! inſolent wretch | (replied 
Alcania, redning more thro* rage than fear.) 
— Yes, you, (cried the ſlave;) I am ac- 
quainted with the whole ſcene of your ini- 
quity, and will lay it open this moment. — 
Haſbud, at theſe words, looking furiouſly 
at his wife. — Speak, (cries he to Mehella;) 
and prove this treacherous woman guilty of 
the moſt horrid of all crimes. — Alca- 
nia then threw herſelf at her huſband's feet, 
conjuring him not to give credit to the ſugge- 
{tions of the ſlave; but Haſbud, driving her 
away with his foot; — Get up, (cries he;) 
thou miſcreant ! vain will be thy hopes to 
calm my rage. Thou haſt endeavour'd to 
diſpatch me, ſo thou thyſelf ſhalt die. Riſe, 
(I fay,) and let this faithful ſervant ſpeak ; 
the ſervant, without whoſe kindly aid I 
ſhou'd have been dead &er now. — Well! 
(cries Alcania, getting up with fury,) he 
need not inform you of what I have done. I 
confeſs that I wou'd gladly haverid the world 
of thee ; and was it in my power, wou'd at- 
tempt 
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tempt it again. The only thing I am ſorry 
for, is my being betray'd. Thou doſt juſt- 
ly deſerve to die, fince thou haſt endeavour'd | 
to take away my life. I overheard thee, 
not a ward eſcap'ꝰd me, when thou reveal'ſt 
thy curs'd. paſſion to Tarmiana. Call 
to mind, with what contempt thou talkeſt of 
the ties by which we are united. Thou ob- 
ſerv'ſt, that means might be found to diſ- 
ſolve them; and thou hadſt the cruelty to 
add, that provided ſhe wou'd but give thee 
a favourable anſwer, thou then wou'dſt hate 
me; and remove every ſcruple which ſhe 
might naturally entertain on this horrid” occa- 
fion. Thou knoweſt that ſuch were thy ex- 
preſſions. Now was it not natural, (vile 

rfidious man!) for a wife who has ever 
1dohz'd thee, to act in this manner? a wife, 
who ſaw the fondneſs ſhe has ever indulg'd 
thee, ſo baſely rewarded ? Cruel wretch 
put me then inſtantly to death. In breath 
ang my laſt, my only regret will be, that [ 
was not able to revenge my ſhocking inju- 
ries ; ſo far am I from repenting, that | 
ſtrove to take away thy life, or loſe my own. 
Strike, therefore, with all the fury of a cruel 
enemy, that murthers a woman, who, was 
it in her power, wou'd ſtill frown thee 
from the earth. — Theſe words were utter'd 
with all the rage which . 
e, atred, 
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hatred, jealouſy, and the horror -of dying 


wou'd inſpire. | 
Haſbud then ſeiz'd his ſcymitar, in order 


[2 


\ 
: 


to free himſelf, at once, from the juſt re- 


proaches of a woman, who yet was guil 


of a ſhocking crime ; but Mehella withheld 


his arm, obſerving, that he might take a 


proper revenge, without expoſing himſelf 


to the ill conſequences which muſt ariſe 
from his putting her to death with his own 
y 


hand. lord, (ſays he,) the proofs 
of her wickedneſs are clear to a demonſtra- 


tion; ſhe endeavour'd to commit this hor- 


rid deed; and, thoꝰ you ſhou'd eſcape with 


life, you yet wou'd not be any ways oblig d 


to her. As ſhe attempted to poiſon you, 
will not the judge ſentence her to die? — 
He then fully inform'd Haſbud, of the me- 


thods employ'd by her to poiſon him. 


Alcania, (ſays he,) has brib'd your man- 
cook. As all your ſervants, in this houſe, 
are at her devotion, ſhe eaſily prevail'd 
with him to aid her horrid deſign. She 
oblig'd him to promiſe, (giving him money 
then, and ſending him jewels afterwards,) 
to throw, into two diſhes of which you are 


very fond, a certain powder; and this muſt 


be a moſt ſubtle poiſon, ſince ſhe aſſur'd 
the cook, that it 'wou'd be impoſſible for 


you to hve till next morning. The cook 
VOL. II. H ” took 
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took the poiſon, ſolemnly declaring that he 
wou'd throw it into the two diſhes above 
hinted at, and kept his word. Now I hap- 
pen'd to go into the kitchen juſt after ſup- 
per was gone up. At a few ſteps from the 
door, I perceiv'd our cook, talking to Mur- 
cia the flave, concerning a proſecution. 
Curiofity only prompted me to liſten to 
them, when I heard her ſpeak as follows :— 
Halit, thou didſt wickedly, in throwing 
< that powder into the diſhes. That poi- 
<. fon will not work expeditiouſly enough, 
to prevent thy maſter from ſuſpecting Al- 
* cania ; and cauling her to be immediately 
< apprehended ?* — | ſuppoſe there is 
no good underſtanding between our maſter 
and .miſtreſs. Our ſex is naturally fearful ; 
and often betrays the utmoſt weakneſs, af- 
ter taking the moſt vigorous reſolutions. 
Thou didſt moſt wickedly, in aiding her 
vengeance ; and tho' it had been impoſſible 
for our maſter to know that he was poiſon'd, 
furely thy religion ought to have reſtrain'd 
thee trom ſo execrable a crime. Thou art 
ſenſible that I idolize virtue, and never com- 
plain'd about the narrowneſs of thy circum- 
ftances. I promis'd to marry thee, ſo ſoon 
as our maſter ſhou'd make me free: but 
now blame. only thy ſelf, if I refuſe to be 
thy wife, after the ſhare thou haſt had, 0 
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the blackeſt, and moſt abominable, of all 
Crimes. e 

The inſtant I heard theſe words, (con- 
tinued Mehella,) I ruſh'd into the kitchen, 
and drew my ſabre, in order to ſacrifice the 
vile cook. Terrified at the ſight of it, he 
endeavour'd to fly; but being nimbler than 
he, I ran out, and lock*d him in the kitchen, 
together with Murcia the ſlave, whoſe vir- 
tue deſerves reward. This being done, I 
flew for the draught I put into your hand, 
and which a Turk had given me, for ſome 
piece of ſervice done him; he aſſuring me, 
that it was a certain antidote againſt poiſon. 
I then pour'd the liquor into this glaſs, and 
flew (my Lord,) with it to you. The ac- 
complice in Alcania's guilt cannot poſſi 
eſcape; I having lock*d him in the kitchen, 
and brought the key of it in my pocket. 

Alcania, all the time the ſlave was ſpeak- 
ing, fat in the poſture of a woman oppreſsd 
with deſpair. Mehella having made this 
full diſcovery, Alcania drew a little bundle. 
of papers from her pocket, when holdi 
them out :—See here, (cries ſhe to Haſbud,) 
the ſame kind of poifon which thou haſt 
ſwallow'd; but ſince it did not ſerve my 
purpoſe againſt thee, I myſelf will reap one 
advantage by it; it ſhall now finiſh' my 
wretched life, and 8 out of thy reach 

2 in 
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in a quarter of an hour. ——— She had no 
ſooner utter*d theſe words, than ſhe took 
down all the powder in the paper. The 
poiſon work'd much more powertully than 
Alcania had imagin'd, for, preſently after, 
her face was overſpread with a deadly pale; 
her mouth was frightfully writh*d ; her eyes 
ſhot horrid glances, arifing from her dread 
of death, the tortures ſhe ſuffer'd, and the 
rage which fir'd her. Afterwards the moſt 
hideous diſtortions ſhew*d that ſhe was near 
her end, She died, uttering the following 
words, in a ſhocking tone : —— O cou'd 
the poiſon which now racks my bowels, 
glide into thy heart, and that of thy cap- 
tive Scarce had ſhe ſpoke thus, 
when ſhe expir'd. | . 

During this interval, Haſbud had ſent for 
the judge, who came himſelf to the houſe, 
Haſbud having done this magiſtrate ſeveral 
favours. The kitchen was now unlock'd; 
but the villainous cook, conſcious of his 
guilt, and dreading the juſt puniſhment 
which awaited him, had ſtabb'd himſelf, 
with a knife, to the heart. Murcia, ſpite 
of the horror with which that wretch's crime 
had fill'd her, was found lying by his body, 
and indulging him the compaſſion he no 
ways merited. Haſbud not only made Mur- 


cia free, but alto gave her a — 
3 | um 
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ſum of money. She then left her maſter's 
houſe ; but what became of her afterwards 
was not known. Tarmiana kept her bed, 
during this ſad ſcene. When ſhe aroſe next 
morning, Haſbud, overjoy'd at his having 

ot rid of a wife, whom mad jealouſy de- 
ſtroy'd, ſent Mehella, to tell my mother 
what had happen'd. You will naturally con- 
clude, that Tarmiana was all aſtoniſhment, 
atter Mehella had acquainted her with theſe 
lamentable incidents. She faid very little to 
the ſlave, who, by Haſbud's command, was 
to come back, and inform him how ſhe re- 
ceiv'd the meſſage. Mehella perceiving 
that Tarmiana ſcarce open'd her lips, re- 
turn'd to his maſter, and inform'd him of 
this circumſtance; when Haſbud fondly 
imagin'd, that, ſhou'd he himſelf ſpeak to 
her, he cou'd not fail of winning her to 
his wiſhes, by ſoothing words and gifts. 
However, he thought it wou'd be beſt: for 
him not to viſit her all that day, in order to 
give her full time for reflexion. He even went 
abroad, and did not return home till even- 
ing. Tarmiana, knowing that he was gone 
out, went to bed early, to prevent her be- 
ing oblig' d to eat with him; ſo that he ſupp'd 
alone that night. But of what avail were 
theſe ſeveral precautions! cou'd it be 
poſſible for her, to always ſhun the hated 
H 3 addreſles _ 
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addrefles of the man whoſe captive ſhe was? 
Haſbud went and viſited her next morning, 
the moment he heard ſhe was ſtirring; when 
going up to her, with a reſpectful air ; =— 
Providence, (ſays he,) has rid me of a per- 
fidious woman, who was determin'd to 
murther me. Exaſperated at failing in her 
attempt, ſhe poiſon'd herſelf; and, now ſhe 
is dead, I can affirm, with truth, that 1 
never was happier.— The tragical incident, 
me Lord, (rephed Tarmiana) which has 
.deftroy'd your wife, and had almoſt prov'd 
fatal to yourlſeli, ſnhou'd point out to you, 
the puniſament which heaven, (whom you 
thank very unjuſtly,) has in ſtore for you, 
in caſe you do not lay aſide all thoughts of 
putting your abominable defigns in execu- 
tion. Alcania died, in endeavouring to de- 
ſtroy you: do you, therefore, reflect ſe- 
riouſly, whether you may not deferve the 
ke fate. Her death ſhou'd ſerve as a leſ- 
Aon, and therefore let me adviſe you to 
make a proper uſe of it. —— Heaven (re- 
plied Haſbud,) does not conſider thoſe 
things, as crimes, to the commiſſion of 
which, we are prompted by a ſudden guſt 
of paſſion. Man, on ſuch occaſions, is not 
maſter enough of his reaſon, to liſten to the 
ſilent compunctions of his heart. The pu- 
niſhment I wou'd have inflicted on Alcania, 
LS | ought 
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ought to be look'd upon as one of thoſe 
crimes, from which I can have nothing to. 
dread. But, fair charmer, I did not ex- 
pect theſe inauſpicious anſwers. The flame 
with which I burn, ſhou'd reſtrain you 
from all ſuch ſpeeches. You know the pro- 
miſe I made, never to mention to you my 
Haben, which I juſtly deteſted, becauſe of 
the tyes wherewith I was then bound to Al- 
cania; and I ſhou'd have kept my word, 
had not her guilt diſingag'd me from the 
promiſe. I am not married now; I am 
free; you therefore can have no farther ex- 
cuſes to make, except you entertain an aver- 
ſion to my perſon; which averſion wou'd 
be unjuſt, ſhou'd it extinguiſh the gratitude 
you ought to retain for the kind treatment 
have ſhown, and the generous offers I am 
going to make you. I therefore hope, if 
you have maturely conſider'd this affair, 
that you will no longer oppoſe my felicity. — 
Alas! my Lord, (replied Tarmiana,) can 
you have ſo ſoon forgot the frame of mind 
in which you laſt left me? Do you imagine, 
that your being a huſband, was the only law- 
ful obſtacle to my gratifying your wiſhes ?— 
My religion, ſo different from your's, and 
which you wou'd force me to change, the 
moment I ſhou'd be your wife ; my daugh- 
ter, the care of whole education is my firſt, 

H 4. my 
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my darling object, but which then wou'd 
no longer be in my power; are not all theſe 
things ſufficient to plead my forgiveneſs, in 
caſe you will hſten to the ſacred voice of rea- 
fon, tho* my heart ſhou'd not be difinchn'd to 
you ?? — Theſe ſeveral reaſons (ſaid 
Haſbud,) are faint in compariſon of mine : 
for, as to your rehgion, I, without your 
being my wife, cou'd oblige you to quit it 
immediately, But once again, (ſweeteſt 
creature I) be aſtur'd that I will not employ 
force on that, or any other occaſion. 
Weigh ſeriouſly this matter. I may be hap- 
Py; and it I am not permitted to be ſo, 
whom can I blame tor it except you ? —— 
Cruel man! cried my mother,) I perceive 
too plainly, that you have not the leaft 
compaſſion for me. Why mult I be the ob- 
ject of your paſſion ? What happineſs can 
be communicated to you, by a vretch, 
whoſe misfortunes, and whoſe captivity, 
ſentence her to eternal tears? permit me 
therefore to end my ſad days, in undiſturb'd 
repoſe, which is the only bleſſing J have to 
crave from heaven and you. 

Treat me like your captive, but ceaſe to 
love me. I am far from being engaging in 
my paſſion; anxiety, and the griefs which 
brood over my ſoul, are incompatible with 


the ideas of happineſs which you fancy I 


can 
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can beſtow. — She was going on, when 
Haſbud interrupting her: —— I no longer 
hope, (cries he,) to conquer your obſtinacy, 
by dint of argument; and plainly pereeivez 
that you yourſelf will be the cauſe of all 
the calamities which may befal you. How- 
ever, I ſhall allow you two days more for 
reflexion. In this interval, either reſolve to 
make me happy, or expect to feel the moſt 
dreadful effects of my reſentment. *Tis 
with the utmoſt reluctance that I proceed to 
ſuch lengths; but I feel, (alas! too ſenſibly!) 
that my paſſion is now riſen to ſuch a height, 
as will not bear the leaſt refiſtance. Fare- 
wel! think on what I have ſaid. LIEN 

He then left my mother, who now was 
plung'd in inexpreſſible grief. But heaven, 
who ſports with the deſigns of men, and can 
inſtantly put a ſtop to the effects of every 
unjuſt reſolution, ſav'd her from the de- 
ſtruction with which ſhe was menac'd. A 
flave mins to the cook, (exaſperated at the 
death of the latter, to whom he was united, 
not only by the ties of blood, but likewiſe 
by thoſe of friendſhip ; and who now found 
himlelt deprived of many advantages he 
had enjoy'd in the life-time of his kinfman'; 
ſecretly reſolv'd to ſet fire to Haſbud*s 'a- 
partment, in order that his maſter might 
periſh firſt in the flames; the wretch hop- 

H 5 ing 
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ing that, during the confuſion, he ſhou'd 
have an opportunity of plundering the houſe 
of more than wou'd be ſufficient to main- 
tain him in another country. Accordingly | 
he p 2 his horrid deſign, the night Þ 
of the ſecond day appointed by Haſbud, for 
Tarmiana to give her final anſwer. | 

The ſlave carried on the preparations for 
this execrable deed, unperceiv*'d by. any 
one. But now Haſbud, being awak'd in 
the dead of night, by the ſmoak which al- 
moſt ſuffocated him, ſaw, the moment he 
open'd his eyes, mighty flames preying on 
his bed- chamber. He then ſtarted in the 
utmoſt diſtraction, and call'd out for help; 
when ſuch ſervants as lay at ſome diſtance 
from: him, burſt from their ſlumbers like- 
wile ; and were terrified, at ſeeing the black 
and thick ſmoak with which the houſe was 
then fill'd. They roſe, in order to go and 
ſee where the fire proceeded , from. But 
now: Haſpud's bed chamber was half con- 
fum'd ; and himſelf, being unable to eſcape, 
was burnt alive. The faithful Mehella ran 
wo. his aid, and periſh'd alſo. 

By tlus time the fire had catch'd every part 
of the houſe. The ſervants, howling dread- 
fully, fly up and down in the utmott terror. 
All the neighbours, awaken'd by the noiſe, 
ac from their beds; when every one endea- 

vours 
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vours to ſave his houſe and furniture from 

the all- devouring flames. During this di- 

ſtracticn, the ſlave who had caus'd this ſad 

cataſtrophe, and ſtole ſufficient to ſupport 
himſelf, fled; leaving to the other flaves,. 
and the neighbours, the care of extinguiſh-- 
ing the fire. 


The end of the eighth PART. 
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PART IX. 


i ARMIANA who, by this 

time, had been ak d by 
10 the fire, was ſciz'd with ſuch 
0 a panic, that ſhe flew up and 
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> FP = >} down in the utmoſt diſtrac- 

tion; being more terrified on 
my account, whom ſhe carried in her arms, 
than for her own ſake. And as the dread 
and confuſion were univerſal, ſhe ran for a 
conſiderable time about the garden, without 
knowing whither ſhe directed her ſteps. 
At laſt, being quite tir'd with poſting here 
and there at random, ſhe got to the houſe- 
door; when, her terrors ſtill increaſing, ſhe 
ran bare-footed, and with only a ſingle pet- 


ticoat on, into another houſe, diſtant about 
forty 
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forty yards from that which was all in flames. 
The miſtreſs of this houſe was ſtanding at 
her door, where ſhe waited for the return 
of ſome domeſticks, whom ſhe had ſent ta 
enquire, whether the fire was likely to reach 
her habitation. -The candles, which ſome 
ſervants held, to light their miſtreſs, ſerv'd 
to diſcover the beauty of Tarmiana. Im- 
mediately theſe ſervants ſeiz d my mother by . * 
the arm, to prevent her ruſhing into the 
houſe ; whereupon ſhe threw herſelf at the 
feet of the miſtreſs of it, imploring that ſhe, 
with her child, might be admitted in. — 
I fly, (cries ſhe, ) from the flames and. from 
death ; and in hopes of preſerving my vir- 
tue, which is now expos'd to imminent dan- 
ger; I therefore beſcech you, excellent lady, 
to conceal me in your houſe. But 
all this moving language was thrown away, 
the lady not underftanding a word ſhe faid ; 
tho* ſhe cou'd not but know, by her geſtures, 
that ſhe ſtood in the utmoſt need of ſuccour; 
as indeed, might eaſily have been gueſs'd, 
from the condition ſhe then appear'd in. 
The lady made ſigns to Tarmiana to ſtay ; a 
little after which, the ſervants ſent by her 
to enquire about the fire, being come back, 
and declaring that the progreſs of the flames 
was ſtopp'd the lady return'd within doors, 
with Tarmiana, and order'd a room to be 

got 
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got ready for her. Every thing, after this, 


was quict that night. | 

Next morning, the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
who ſeem'd a rich lady, and poſſeſs'd of a 
conſiderable number of ſlaves, imagining that 
Tarmiana ſpoke French, ſent a young wo- 
man of that nation, to enquire the reaſon 
why ſhe had fled, the night before, in ſuch 
terror. Tarmiana inform'd the young woman 
of every thing, and conſequently acquainted 
her with Haſbud's addreſſes. The young 
ſlave then employ'd every argument which, 
ſhe fancied, might give my mother the 
leaſt conſolation, and embrac'd her ſeveral 
times. — Fear nothing, (cries ſhe ;) the 
lady who has given you this kind ſhelter, 
is Haſbud's aunt,. but quite unlike him as 
to diſpoſition. Fate cou'd never have di- 
rected you to a more auſpicious aſy lum; and 
after I ſhall have told her who you-are,. and 
your whole ſtory, I am ſure that ſhe will treat 
you with as much tenderneſs and humanity,. 
as you cou'd poſſibly have met with from 
the moſt compaſſionate chriſtian. 

The young woman having thus endea- 
vour'd to comfort Tarmiana, went and told 
her miſtreſs all ſhe had heard. The old 
lady, whom I will call Boſmira, was ſtrongly 
affected with the relation of my mothers 
misfor- 
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misfortunes, as well as with her nephew's 
perfidy, who had loſt his life in the flames. 

However, a ſon of Haſbud eſcap'd it's 
fury. He was but fix. years old, and had 
been ſnatch'd out of the fire by ſome faith- 
ful domeſticks.. This child, the day after 
the ſad cataſtrophe, was brought to Boſ- 
mira's. Some time after, the judge, of. 
of whom we have made ſome mention, en- 
truſted Boſmira, and certain other of her re- 
lations, with the direction of the child's edu- 
cation and fortune, who, after this was: 
brought up in the old lady's houſe. | 
As to Tarmiana, the troubles and dangers: 
to which ſhe before had been expos'd, were 
now ſucceeded by the moſt delicious calm. 
Boſmira treated my mother with all poſſible 
civility and tenderneſs; ſo that ſhe now 
ſpent her days very happily, in bringing me 
up, and in waiting, with due reſignation, 
for death Thus ten years flid away, after 
Haſbud's miſerable end, without there hap- 
pening any thing remarkable in our family. 

During this interval, I was conſiderably 
grown. Haſbud's ſon was, by this time, 
a tall youth, and us'd frequently to dart 
kind glances at me. Daughter, (wou'd 
Tarmiana ſometimes ſay,) Heaven has hap- 
Pily ſpun out my thread of life ſo far, as to- 
give me an opportunity of —— 

V's 
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fully in the true religion. Thoſe among 
whom we live, profeſs one that is abomin- 
able. Tou are now thirteen, and entring 
upon an age, when a thouſand ſnares may 
be laid to ruin your virtue; and deſtroy 
the principles I have ſo painfully inſtill'd 
into your mind. My health is decaying 
daily, and I find that I have not long to 
live. My life has, indeed, been unhappy 
but then the reflexion on my calamities now 
gives me pleaſure, as theſe have taught me 
to adore the hand by which I was ſcourg'd, 
in order to make me worthy of a reward in 
the world to come. I ſhou'd never have 
known God, as I ought to know him, had 
he not reduc'd me to ſo miſerable a ſtate, as 
has evidently prov'd to me, that his love is 
the only true good. Thrice happy thoſe 
who know how to make a proper advantage 
of this gaod, and conſider it as the greateſt 
and only bleſſing ! forget not, (my darling 
child !) the words I now tell you. Alas! I 
foreſee that you will be expos'd to number- 
leſs perils. I have often taken notice, that 
Haſbud's ſon beholds you with eyes of at- 
fetion. You, perhaps, may have lighted 
up a flame in his boſom ; the conſequences 
whereof, without the ſtricteſt care on your 
ſide, may prove fatal to you. E' re long he 
will come to the poſſeſſion of his _ 
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You, (my ſweet child,) form part of it, 
ſo that he will find himſelf maſter of a per- 


ſon whom he loves. Promiſe me therefore, 


ſolemnly, (dear, dear girl!) to give up 
our lite, rather than forfeit your chaſtity, 
ſhou'd he make any attempts againſt it. 
Learn, from this moment, to ſigh for the 
dangerous beauties you poſſeſs ; beauties 
which Heaven, very probably, did not be- 
ſtow on you, merely to procure you earthly 
happineſs, but rather to give you an oppor- 
tunity of meriting eternal felicity. Know 
that all things conſpire to the views of Hea- 
ven. Reſolve to die a thouſand deaths, ra- 
ther than to caſt the leaſt ſtain upon your 
virtue. What can be your portion but 
death? but ought death to be conſider'd as 
an evil, when it ſecures us from rocks, 
againſt which our virtue wou'd have ſufferd 
ſnipwreck; and puts a period to a tranſitory 
life, which leads to another, when we ſhall 

be bleſt for evermore ? | — 95 
Such were the virtuous inſtructions which 
Tarmiana pour'd into me daily. All this 
time Haſbud's ſon us'd to dart ſuch glances 
at me, as plainly ſhow'd that I was not in- 
different to him. He was finely ſhap'd, 
and his face handſome ; and I fancied that I 
cou'd perceive virtue, and a dignity of foul, 
in his every action. Being now of an age 
oY 4 to 
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to inherit his father's eſtate, it was ſurren- 
der'd up to him. About this time, my 
mother ſicken'd; on which occaſion Boſmira 
employ*d her utmoſt endeavours to comfort, 
and reſtore her to health. The old lady was 
ſo well pleas'd with my mother's perſon, as 
well as with her ſweet reſignation to the 
will of providence, that, tho* ſhe did not 
underftand a word of French, ſhe yet cou'd 
ſcarce bear her a moment out of her ſight. 
But now, ſpite of all the endeavours us'd to 
recover my indulgent parent, ſhe died in 
my arms, to the grief of all who had known 
Her ; and particularly of Boſmira, who was 
10 ſtrongly ſhock'd at her death, that ſhe 
was ſeiz d with a deep melancholy, which 
did not leave her till ſhe died. The good 
old lady liv'd but a year after my mother, 
and I had continued with the former ever 
fince. Haſbud's ſon, who had the ſame 
name with his father, at his taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of his eſtate, took the ſlaves belonging 
to him. But Boſmira had conjur'd him, to 
let me continue with her ; which requeſt 
Haſbud granted in ſo. gracious a manner, 
(particularly with regard to me, ) that I cou'd 
not forbear being affected with his humanity, 
ſpite of the warning given me by my mo- 
ther; which, however, I had no ways 
forgot. wt 00 
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As Boſmira, found herſelf very weak, 
and had given freedom toa great number of 
her flaves, ſhe expreſs'd the deepeſt con- 
cern, that it was not in her power to 1n- 
dulge me the like favour. Haſbud hap- 


nd not to be with his aunt at this juncture; 
tho' he had been very little abſent from her, 
during her whole ſickneſs. The old lady 
therefore order d Haſbud to be ſent for im- 
mediately. ] will oblige my nephew 
before I die, (ſays ſhe, directing herſelf to 
the french female ſlave who was in her bed 
chamber,) to promiſe me to ſet at liberty 
Czlia (for by this name I was call'd), The 
ſervant who was order'd to look for Haſbud, 
fet out immediately; but as it was ſome 
time before he cou'd find him; at their 
coming back together, Boſmira was taken 
ſpeechleſs. + Thoſe who had heard the kind 
words which ſhe utter'd in my behalf, were 
now ſo mov'd with her languiſhing condi- 
tion, that they did not inform Haſbud, why 
his aunt had ſent for him; and he, obſer- 
ving the grief of all choſe round her bed, aſ- 
crib'd it only to his aunt*s approaching exit; 
the reflexion on which drew ſome tears from 
his eyes, as he gaz d at me. Alas! I my< 
ſelf cou*d nor forbear weeping like wiſe; the 
remembrance of all Boſmira's generous kind- 
neſſes to me, having made the deepeſt im- 
preſſion. 
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preſſion on my heart. And now this incom- 
parable lady breath'd her laſt, to the inexpreſ- 
ſible grief of our whole family, and of every 
one who had been acquainted with her. Dy- 
ing without iſſue, Haſbud inherited her whole 
eſtate. I now had been three days 1n his 
houſe, oppreſs'd with anguiſh, and in the 
utmoſt conſternation ; friendleſs, loſt to all 
reſource, and at the entire mercy of a ma- 
iter, who, merely from his power over me, 
might be induc'd to take many liberties, 
The fourth day Haſbud entred my chamber, 
where he found me diſſolv'd in tears. -— 
Lovely Czlia! (cries he in the Turkiſh lan- 
guage, tho* he had learnt a little French of 
lome ſlaves of that country, whom Boſmira 
had orcer'd to inſtruct him in it;) Lovely 
Czlia! You, indeed, have loſt a moſt ge- 
nerous protectreſs in Boſinira; however, 
ere not ſo great a looſe to your ſorrows, 
or know that you have a friend ſtill leſt. 
The ſon of Haſbud is not ſuch a maſter as 
ought to inſpire terror; and be aſſur'd, that 
you ſhall meet with no leſs humanity. from 
me, than from Boſmira. Your own mil- 
fortunes, and thoſe of your family, (all 
which I have heard,) oblige me to behold 
you with an eye of awful pity. Suſpend 
then your griefs, the recollection of which 


ought now to be your only misfortune z and 
come 
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come and hve in my houſe, with all that 
confidence which your inherent virtue may 
naturally inſpire. 

I will confeſs that theſe words ſurpriz*d 
me. Inſtantly I felt a halcyon calm diffuſe 
itſelf over my ſoul. I, indeed, might na- 
turally have expected the gentleſt treat- 
ment from one educated under the excel- 
lent Boſmira; and in whom ſhe had careful- 
ly inſtill'd the ſame generous principles, by 
which ſhe herſelf was ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſh'd. | aa en 

My Lord, (replied I, in the Turkiſh 
language,) I certainly muſt be unjuſt to 
your goodneſs, if, after the kind words you 
have ſpoke, I ſhou'd be afraid to follow ' 
you. Your gentle expreſſions, cannot give 
me the leaſt pain. Beſides, your humanity, 
in permitting me to ſtay a whole year with 
Boſmira, at a time when you might have 
| ford me to go and live at your houſe, 
ſhow that you are reſolv*d to act with the 
higheſt generoſity towards me. — I then 
roſe, and follow'd him to his houſe, 
Twou'd be impoſſible to deſcribe the hu- 
mane treatment I met with in it, I being 
only a ſlave, in name. Hasbud, ſtudious of 
every thing that might give me pleaſure, 
was ſo exceedingly indulgent on every occa- 
ſion, that I was quite charm d. He never 

; ſpake 
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ſpake to me, but with the utmoſt reſpect; 
for which my heart made him all the returns 


in my power. Things continued in this 
ſtate three months, without my once know- 
ing poſitively that he was ſmit with me, 
Ihv'd contented. The remembrance, indeed, 
of my mother, wou'd ſometimes make me 


melancholy ; but Hasbud ſtrove, fo very 


kindly, to recover me from it, that he 
never fail'd to gain his point, by calling up 
all my eſteem and gratitude. One day as he 
was ſpeaking concerning my father's fad 
death, and ſeem'd affected with the cala- 
mities which his had brought on my mother. 
— Beautiful Cælia, (added he,) had! 
been the maſter then, you wou'd not con- 
ſider me now as the ſon of your moſt cruel 
enemy, and Tarmiana had been ſtill living. 
I wou'd have endeavour'd, by heaping fa- 
vours upon her, to baniſh the ſad idea of 
her paſt misfortunes : and her daughter 
ſhou'd find, in me, a friend who out of gra- 
titude, wou'd think himſelf infinitely 
more oblig'd to her, for accepting theſe 
kindneſſes, than ſhe can fancy herſelf to be 
to me, for beſtowing them. —— My mo- 
ther's misfortunes, (replied I, with a foft 
tone, in which the gratitude he ſpake of, 


and ſomething more, might be concern'd ;) 


my mother's misfortunes, which were 
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brought upon her by the father of Haſbud, 
do not prejudice me in the leaſt againſt his 
ſon. The very different turn of his mind, 
ſerves only to diſplay the more his genero- 
ſity ; and the obliging pity he indulges to 


my paſt woes, is a certain proof of his kind 


intentions, with reſpect to the future, for 
which he may depend on my eternal eſteem. 
- Mou grant me too ſoon, (ſaid Haſ- 
bud,) this precious eſteem, which, however, 
I hope one day to merit. But in the mean 
time, lovely Cælia, I flatter myſelf that 
my behaviour will be ſuch, as may one day 
prevail upon you, to behold me with an au- 
ſpicious eye; and be perſuaded, that I ſhall 
do all I can to deferve ſo great an indul- 
gence. -—— Theſe words were utter'd, 
not with that paſſionate tone which frantic 
love inſpires, but in a moſt inſinuating, and 
reſpectful manner; in ſhort, ſuch a man- 
ner, as cou'd not fail of making an impreſ- 
ſion on my heart. When he had done, I 
caſt my eyes modeſtly on the ground, and 
ſpake thus : —— Require not, (my Lord,) 
with ſo much warmth, gratitude from a 
hapleſs captive, who has nothing elſe to hes 
ſtow, but which ſhe will entertain, ſo long 
as life ſhall laſt. In the mean time, 
if this gratitude can give you the leaſt plea- 
lure, de aſſur d that my heart overflows 


" with 
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with it at this inſtant. —— I ſaid no more. 
— Charming Czlia, (cries he,) I am in- 
chanted with your expreſſions; and I dare 
not yet own, how prodigiouſly I prize them. 
When my actions ſhall, one day, have 
prov'd to you. - - - - - - Here he ſtopt, and 
| leem'd confus'd. ——2—— I have not the 
confidence to go on, (charming Czlia, 
added he;) I'll therefore leave you. 1 
cou'd never have apologiz'd for the words 
which were at my tongue's end. —— He 
then went away, when I continued motion- 
leſs, and perhaps touch'd ; for I will not 
ſcruple to confeſs, that I had always be- 
held young Hasbud with pleaſure. His 
mind, as well as his perſon, was extremely 
amiable ; and his every action diſcover'd a 
grace, which I ſaw in no one except him- 
ſelf. Even in my good mother's lite-time, 
ſpite of her repeated advice, (I mean for 
me to guard againſt Hasbud's riſing pal- 
fion, with the utmoſt care ;) yet, whenever 
he look'd at me, I wou'd feel a ſecret plea- 
- ſure, the true cauſe of which I myſelf cou'd 

not account for. I even had ſometimes di- 
rected certain kind glances at him ; and, in 
my preſent ſtate, I wou'd reflect on the great 
kindneſs. he had ſhown me, during the 
twelve months that I liv'd at Boſmira's, at- 
ter my mother's deceaſe, Add to this, his 
en d conſtant 
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conſtant attention-to oblige me, and the ſe- 
cret inclination I had for his perſon. I yet 
wou'd be greatly perplex'd whenever he left 


me. — What am I going to do? (wou'd 


I whiſper to myſelf ;) Hasbud profeſſes a re- 
ligion quite different from mine ; Hasbud, 


indeed, is a moſt engaging man, and is 


ſtruck with me; but then, can I prefer him 


to my religion, to virtue, and to the - ſage 


inſtructions of my dear, deceas'd mother, 
who earneſtly conjur'd me never to liſten to 
his love ? What can I expect ſhou'd I give 
ear to it? Gods! how ill fated am I? is it 
not enough that I have been unfortunate 
from my birth; but ſhall I increaſe m 
wretchedneſs, by favouring addreſſes which 
all things call upon me to flight? 
Such was the ſilent language with which 
I us'd to entertain myſelf. Hasbud con- 
tinued to behave towards me with his uſual 
gracious reſerve. His eyes only, and his of- 
ficious behaviour, ſeem'd to hint a paſſion, 
which (I ſuppos'd) he wou'd gladly” have 
diſcover'd, had not his reſpect for me for- 
bid it. Things were in this fituation, when 
a Turkiſh Rover arrived in our port, with 
a great number of chriſtian ſlaves on board. 
Theſe being offer*d to ſale to Hasbud, hie 


purchas d three or four, born in different 


provinces of France. Among them was one, 
VOL. II. I about 
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about twenty; a handiome, well ſhap'd 
man, who was thought to be a perſon of 
juality. Hasbud wou'd oblige me to ſee 
— and preſenting all four to me; — 
I did not buy theſe ſlaves (ſaid he,) for my 
own uſe: but hearing they were natives of 
France, I thought that your converſing 
with them, in the French tongue, might 
give you pleaſure; and ſo make your hours 
aſs away more chearfully. Then turn- 
ing to the ſlaves ; — I bought you, (ſays 
he, to them ;) but you are hence forward to 
look upon this lady as your miſtreſs ; and 
expect to be treated with more. or leſs indul- 
gence, in proportion to the zeal with which 
you may ſerve her. ——— *Twas impoſ- 
ſible for a man to behave with more gene- 
roſity than Hasbud did on this occaſion. I 
was quite charm'd with this laſt inſtance of 
his goodneſs, and had never diſcover'd {6 
much eſteem for him as I did then. —— 
I ſee, my Lord, (ſays I,) that my paſt woes 
will be more than compenſated for; and 
your humanity towards me, muſt obli- 
terate the leaſt traces of them from my me- 
mory. Tou are leſs oblig'd to me, lovely 
Cælia, (cries he,) than you may imagine; 
for, be aſſur'd, that all I do, in your favour, 
is more to pleaſe my own inclination, than 
to ſoften the remembrance of the g's" 
W 
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which my late father brought upon you. — 
From this time I was ſerv'd by the ſlaves in 
queſtion, none of the reſt ever approaching 
me; and, the former us'd frequently to en- 
tertain me with the deſcription: of the pro- 
vinces in which they were born. I wou'd 
enquire into the maxims of them; our re- 
ligion was often the ſubject of my diſcourſe; 
all which, join'd to Hasbud's excellent 
treatment, contributed to calm, by inſen- 
ſible degrees, my griefs. He aſk*d me, 
from time to time, whether I was ſatisſied 
with my ſlaves, (he calling them by that 
name.) — I am very much ſo, my Lord, 
(wou'd T reply 3) but had they no other re- 
commendation than their being a preſent 
from you, that circumſtance alone wou'd 
make me be pleas'd with them. But after 
all, (my Lord ;) ſuppoſing that I had any 
Juſt cauſe of complaint againſt them, twou' d 
become me to conſider, that J myſelf am no 
better than they; and they are oblig'd to 
ſerve none but you. — Czlia, (ſaid he,) 
I intreat you not to ſpeak thus any more. 
Be aſſur'd that you are their miſtreſs:; and 
I do not know any perſon here, who is not 
a thouſand times more a ſlave than yourſelf. 
They are not all your captives, whom I have 
given you; but ſome time hence, I will of- 

r you one, — do not a 
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and who thinks his captivity the only bleſ- 
ſing he enjoys. Ut 

Theſe flaves had now attended upon me 
about fix months. He, among them, moſt 
ſolicitous in his duty, to me, was the hand- 
ſome captive I ſpake of before. I obſcrv'd 
that his every action was expreſſive of ſome- 
thing more than mere friendſhip. One day 
when J was with him only, (the reſt of his 
fellow-ſlaves being employ'd in other buſi- 
neſs:) ——-*Tis a great bleſſing to me, (ſays 
he,) that I chanc'd to be purchas'd by Haſ- 
bud, ſince J thereby have the pleaſure of 
ſerving the moſt amiable miſtreſs in the 
world. Her profeſſing the fame religion 
with that in which I was brought up, and 
her being of the ſame country, are circum- 
ſtances which lighten infinitely the weight of 
my chains; and even make me ſometimes 
prefer them to my loſt liberty ; and to the ad- 
vantages I might have reap'd in my native 
country, had I not been enſlav d. 
I am overjoy'd, (cries I) to hear, that *tis in 
my power to ſoften the rigours of your _ 
tivity: and depend upon it, Cleontius, ( 
this was his name,) that III do all I can, 
ſome time hence, to reſtore you to your 
freedom, which muſt be the only object of 
your care. Alas! Madam, (cries he,) 


tho* your goodneſs was to procure me my 
SF liberty, 
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liberty, I ſhou'd not be the leſs your ap; 
tive; I being more ſuch from the impulſes 
of my heart, than from the material chains 
which bind me? -— You abuſe (ſaid I,) 
Cleontius, the favour I ſhow, and the 
confidence | put in you. Shou'd the 
perſon whoſe property you are, be inform'd 
of the words you now utter*d, your life 
wou'd be in imminent danger. — To loſe 
it on ſuch an occaſion, (replied he,) wow'd* 
be ſo glorious, that I ſhou'd yield it a moſt 
willing ſacrifice. But, (Madam,) why take 
umbrage at the confeſſion I now make? Lou 
are a chriſttian, and I am ſo happy as to 
ptofeſs the fame pure religion. I deſcend 
trom a noble family; and the chains 
] wear, in this place, do not reflect the leaſt 
diſnonour on me. Be therefore, Madam, ſo- 
indulgent as to hear with patience what F 
have to ſay. I plainly ſee that Haſbud en- 
tertains a paſſion for you ; that infidel pre- 
ſented us to you as a free gift; but be aſ- 
ſur'd, that he will not always diſcover ſo re- 
ſpectful a paſſion for you, as he does at pre- 
ſent. The higheſt favour you cou'd expect, 
wou'd be for him to make you his wife; 
but conſider, that ſhou'd you, after being 
bound to him by the ties of marriage, ad- 
here ſincerely to the chriſtian religion, he 
wau'd be for ever urging you to embrace 
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the falſe one profeſs'd by him. Soon Haſ- 
bud, more cruel than he now is kind, wou'd 
have recourſe to every ſeverity, to force you 
to apoſtatize. Reflect ſeriouſly on all this 3 
but liſten firſt to a propoſal J have to make. 
— You are miſtreſs over us; and, as ſuch, 
we all are oblig'd to obey your commands, 
and your will is a law. Aſſiſt therefore my 
eſcape. Truſt yourſelf to me; let me have 
the inchanting ſatisfaction to. convey you to 
che place of your birth ; and there permit 
me to ſigh out, at your feet, as fond a paſ- 
' on as ever was breath*d by man. > 
Here Cleontius ended. his ſpeech, and 
gaz'd upon me with eyes of the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, expecting my anſwer. —Cleontius, 
(fays I,) your propoſal wou'd be juſt and 
Tational, was Hasbud really the wicked man 
you deſcribe him; but I know him far bet. 
ter than you can poſſibly do. Be aſſur d 
that I'll never marry this Mahametan, I 
am ſenſible, that the religion I. profeſs for- 
bids my ever engaging in ſuch tyes; and 1 
hope that he Il never foree me to apoſtatize, 
or to join with him in the bands of wedlock. 
But let me obſerve, that it would be ma- 
king the moſt ungrateful returns for all his 
generous treatment, was I to run away from 
him; and therefore, to avoid ſuch a crime, 
I need but requeſt him to give me _ li- 
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berty, and I am poſitive he wou'd inſtantly 
comply with my petition. *Tis certain, in- 
deed, that he loves me; but then I am ſure 
his paſſion is of ſuch a nature, that he wou'd 
chuſe to loſe me for ever, rather than: grieve 
me. For theſe reaſons, Cleontius, you 
muſt never hope that I will comply with 
your offer. I abhor ingratitude; but I my 
ſelf muſt be the moſt ungrateful of wretches, 
ſhou'd I acquieſce with your propoſal. - 

If you, Madam, (replied Cleontius,) con- 
fider it as an act of ingratitude, to fly from 
dangers you cannot, yet ſee, but which will 
one day ſurround you; *tis a ſign that your 
paſſion for Hasbud throws a miſt over your 
eyes; and makes you inſenſible of the fears 
you ought to entertain with regard to time to 
come. You love Hasbud! The reflexion on 
this circumſtance raiſes a bluſh in my 
cheeks. — Taking it for granted, Cleon- 
tus, (ſays I,) that I really had an inclina- 
tion for him, wou'd this be ever ſo little in- 
jurious to my virtue; ſince he himſelf is 
unacquainted with the- ſituation of my mind 
in that particular? He is a perſon to whom 
I am oblig'd upon a thouſand accounts; 
who, in his behaviour, conſiders me as a 
miſtreſs rather than as a ſlavez who pays 
an 1mplicit obedience to my will; and in- 
ſtead of employing that rigour which ma- 
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ſters uſually exerciſe over their captives, 
makes it his whole ſtudy to oblige me. Can 
you imagine, that I ſhou'd be leſs guilty in 
entertaining an affection for you, who, at the 
very farſt declaration of your paſſion, pre- 
pole to me the committing an act of trea- 
chery ; and, from that very circumſtance, 
makes me ſuſpect that you yourſelf may one 
day not ſcruple to be guilty of the like? 
what greater right can you fancy you have 
aver my heart, than Haſbud ? except you 
ſuppoſe, that your being brought up in a re- 
ligion, for which you, (perhaps,) have very 
little reverence, may be one? ] will take it 
for granted that you are well born; and in- 
deed I thought you was ſo, and yet I may 
be miſtaken in my conjectures. *Tis im- 

ble for me, refiding here, to know any 
thing about this; whence, all things con- 
ſider'd, 'tis my opinion that ſo humane a 
Mahometan as Haſbud, who has done me 
ſo many important ſervices, ought in juſtice 
to be preferr'd to a Chriſtian, who may 
be ſuch only in name, and the greatneſs of 
whofe birth I may naturally doubt. —— 
I. no ways expected, (ſaid Cleontius, ) ſuch 
ſuſpicions; I imagining that theſe were what 
I might be leaſt apprehenſive of. I therefore, 
(adds he, in a melancholy tone, ) will never 


trouble you more with a paſſion, which, 
hence- 
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kenceforward, muſt be my torment. - ** 
my captivity be perpetual, ſince I am 10 
to all hopes of ever being able to move your. 
heart! Every ſpecies of life will, hencefor-- 
ward, be equal to me. But what do I ſay? 
(cries he, catching back his words,) I plainly* 
perceive that, was I to continue here, I 
thou'd oblige you, by my repeated impor- 
tunities, to end a life which wou'd be bur- 
thenſome to me. Save me therefore from 
the anguiſh, - of one day ſeeing my life 
brought to a period, merely thro” your 
cruelty ? fave yourſelf alſo from the remorſe 
with which you cou'd not but be tortur'd, 
for having caus'd the death of a miſerable 
wretch, who ſuffer'd infinitely more from- 
your indifference, than from the chains which 
ſurround him. Deſire Hafbud to ſet me at 
liberty, this being a favour he cannot deny 
you; -—— Cleontius (ſays I,) be aſſur'd that 
Pll employ all my intereſt with him, in or- 
der to gratify your wiſhes. I will mention 
it this very day to Haſbud; and do what- 
ever lies in my power, to procure your re- 
turn to your native country, and that in the 
moſt agreeable manner poſlible: Cleon= 
tius thank'd me, with an air of the deepeſÞ 
melancholy; when Haſbud coming in, the 
ſlave withdrew. Haſbud ſmil'd at his ap- 
proaching me, and ſpoke thus; 80 
' 231 1.4 Cælia: 
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Czlia : this captive has been entertaining you 
about his native country. — Yes, my Lord, 
(replied I ; ) but this was not the chief ſub- 
ect of his converlation. — What elſe cou'd 
he talk to you upon? (anſwer'd Haſbud, ha- 
ſtily.) — - Shall I anſwer your que- 
ſtion? (replied I:) — I will, (my Lord ;) 
know that he intreated me to beg you to 
make him free. I make him free! (re. 
plied Haſbud :) I don't know what you 
mean by ſpeaking to me about ſetting him 
at liberty. *Tis not I who can reſtore him to 
it, ſince he is not my ſlave, but your's. —— 
Good, my Lord, (cries I,) your uncom- 
mon benevolence has not blinded me to 
ſuch a degree, as to make me inſenſible of 
the revercnce I owe you. ————- Czlia 
{cries Haſbud,) muſt not employ the word 
reverence, in ſpeaking to me; and I defire 
you to never uſe it more. With regard to 
the liberty of that captive, I again declare, 
that he is your's only; and you may diſpoſe 
entirely, not only of Cleontius, but of all 
bis fellow-ſlaves belonging to me. - You 
will force me, my Lord, (ſays J,) to leave 
him in his captive ſtate.— How] Cælia, 
(cries Haſbud, gazing ſtedfaſtly at me,) will 
you not oblige me ſo far, as to give Cleon- 
tius his liberty by virtue of your own com- 
mand ? — I will then, (replies I,) on 
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free; this uncommon goodneſs of your's 
ſhall not be indulg'd in vain. The leaſt I 
can do, will be, to comply with your 
gracious injunctions z for which reaſon, (my 
Lord,) I pronounce this ſlave free. — He 
eing then call'd in; — Cleontius, (ſays 
I,) you, from this inſtant, are your own 
maſter. Tis I who break your chains, and 
you are to thank me for your freedom. 
Thus you ſee, my Lord, (continued I, di- 
recting myſelf to Haſbud, ) whether I refuſe 
you the ſatisfaction of employing, in a man- 
ner ſuitable to your generous Views, the 
power you are Pee to beſtow upon me. 

Cleontius, after I had ſpoke thus, threw 
himſelf at my feet, and return'd me a thous 
ſand thanks. I bid him riſe, and ſeem'd 
pleas'd with theſe demonſtrations of his gra- 
titude. I obſerved, all the time he was 
ſpeaking to me, that Haſbud approv'd of 
Cleontius's behaviour. — Lovely Czlia, 
(ſays Haſbud,) how many ſlaves ſoever you 
may ſet free, ſtill ſome will remain in your 
chains. However, (added hey you muſt 
not only reſtore Cleontius to his freedom, 
but give him an. opportunity of enjoying it 
agreeably. Yet as this would be too much 
trouble for you, I'll undertake it, (adds 
he ſmiling.) Cleontius ſhall therefore ftay 
a week longer. In that interval, an Engliſh 
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trading veſſel will ſet out from hence, and 
Pl put him on board her. I am ac- 


| quainted with the owner; ſhe is to fail for 


ngland : and when Cleontius ſhall have 
reach'd that iſland, he may eaſily croſs into 
his own. — Cleontius retir'd the moment 
Haſbud had ſpoke thus. Haſbud gave 
him, that very day, a conſiderable ſum of 
money, with ſeveral diamonds and other 
precious ſtones..— Tis fit, (adds he,) that: 


- a ſlave whom Cz lia has ſet free, ſhould have 


wherewithal. to ſhow, that ſhe receiv'd that 
favour from. him. Cleontius accepted 
of thoſe gifts, with an air which ſeem'd to 
his ſoul all gratitude, The ſeventh: 

ay was come. During all the interval in. 
queſtion,. Cleontius was 2 thank- 
am oblig*d to 

you, (ſays he,) Madam, for my liberty, 
which I would gladly ſacrifice to you, for. 
ever, did not the hatred which you ſtill har- 
bour for poor Clcontius, forbid him that ſa- 
tsfaftion. — On the evening of the ſeventh 
day, he came to take his farcwel of me, ac- 
companied by tlaſbud, who had order'd 
him to. be ready by four next morning, at 
which: hour the ſhip was to. ſet ſail. — — I 
come, excellent Lady, (ſays he, ) to throw 
myſelf at your feet; therc to pour forth my 


gratitude, which will. never forſake my 
breaſt 
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breaſt, May gracious heaven ſhower down 
the numberleſs bleſſings I wiſh you, and 
which you deſerve! —— Go, Cleontius, 
( ſays L;) you have already paid me too much 
Honour for a bleſſing which you owe to Haſ- 
bud only. To him all your gratitude is due; 
and had it not been for his generoſity, you 
would not have had an opportunity of thank- 
ing me, at this juncture, for my indulgence. 
Cleontius then went away, and Hafbud 
continued with me; when he talk'd, as 
uſual, on a thouſand agreeable ſubjects, all 
which he treated with infinite wit and good 
ſenſe ; and was overjoy'd whenever he per- 
ceiv'd, that his ftories diverted: me. We 
now. went to ſupper; and after it was over, 
he conducted me to the door of my bed- 
chamber, the windows of which, being not 
above ſeven or eight foot from the ground, 
took*d into the garden. Heavens! how fatal 
had this night like to have prov'd to me! 
Tho' I were to live a thouſand years, it 
would be impoſſible for me to forget it 
What artifices will a frantic paſſion fuggeſt, 
to thoſe whoſe ſouls are not directed by vir- 
tue ! "+2 | N 
That wretch Cleontius, whom ] had fred, 
had conceal'd from me the deſpair with 
which our laſt converſation had overwhelm'& 
him. I no ways doubted but that he had 
conquer'd 
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eonquer'd the love with which he fately 
burnt for me; and that one of his motives 
for intreating. me to reſtore him to his li- 
berty, was, that he might have the better 
opportunity of getting rid of his paſſion. 
But alas ! the treacherous villain had far dif- 
ferent views.. During the week he was per- 
mitted to go abroad, he employ'd the 
money which Haſbud had ſo generouſly 
given him, in ſuborning two wretches, one 
of whom was a Frenchman ; who, having 
ſuffer'd ſhipwreck, was oblig'd to reſide 
here with his companion. They had liv'd 
by their wits, ever ſince fortune had thrown 
them into this country. I know not how 
Cleontius got acquainted with them; but, 
to make ſhort,, theſe two men, with the 
money which Cleontius gave them, had 
found means to purchaſe, in conjunction 
with ſome other people, a ſloop, which was 
to {et ſail on the morrow, an hour or two 
after the ſhip in queſtion. *Twas agreed 
that they, in the night between the ſeventh 
and eighth day, ſhou'd torce me out of my 
bed-chamber ; and threatning me, in caſe 
I made a noiſe, make me follow them on 
board the ſloop, where no one knew them 
except Cleontius. They had contriv'd mat- 
ters ſo, that it would be very eaſy for them, 


to get into the garden. Cleontius had in- 
treated 
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treated Haſbud, to let his two companions: 
he in his room the night of his departure; 
he ſaying, that they were his countrymen, 
and had not a bed to lie on; they having, 
(added he,) long been in a miſerable condi- 
tion, and wou'd go away with him next day. 
— Cleontrus had this requeſt granted him 
readily by Haſbud, who did it with the. 
more pleaſure, as that ſlave ow'd his free-- 
dom wholly to me. 5 : 
Matters being thus ſettled, Cleontiusbrought: 
theſe two men to our houſe in the evening. 
It being very late, he pretended to conduct 
them to his room; but, inſtead of this, he 
took them to the garden, thro' a dark walk, 
at one end of which was the garden door. 
He himſelf then ſtation'd the ruffians, Who 
had brought every thing neceſſary for 
their wicked purpoſe, that they might not 
be obhg'd to return to his room. I had 
been in bed near two hours, when they 
crept to my window, in order to climb up 
to it, and enter my bed- chamber. I was. 
then in a deep ſleep. Cleontius came up 
firſt to my window, with a. dagger in his 
hand; he having order'd the reſt to follow, 
the moment he ſhou'd have jump'd into my 
room. To facilitate his deteſtable deſign, 
he broke, with little or no noiſe, a pane of 
glaſs ; which being done, it was eaſy * wal 
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him to open the caſement. But Gods! 
how juſtly ought wretches, who are going 
to perpetrate a wicked action, tremble! Pro- 
vidence frequently defeating their deſign, the 
inſtant they are going to put it in execution. 
Cleontius, as was obſerv*d, had open'd the 
caſement. I was then wrapt in. ſlumbers ; 
when my ſurprize, the dread of death, and 
the violent efforts of Cleontius, muſt have 
put it out of my power to make a proper 
reſiſtance. But as the villain was jumping 
into my bed-chamber, the caſement catch'd 
his clothes, and he fell; when the per- 
plexity and confuſton, uſually inſeparable 
from fuch deeds, making Cleontius forget 
that he held a-dagger, he graſp'd the mur- 
thering weapon, inſtead of throwing it from 


him; on which occaſion his fall prov'd 


_ almoſt fatal, the dagger ſtabbing him in the 
breaſt. The wound he receiv'd, forc'd from 
him a dreadful ſcream. Cleontius's accom- 
plices, one of whom was then ſcaling 
the window, hearing him cry, fled in the 
utmoſt terror; and not knowing what acci- 
gence had befallen him, ran up and down 
the garden, in ſearch of a way to eſcape. 
But both were oblig'd to hide themſelves in 


a little thicket, where they expected to be 


inſtantly ſciz d, and put to death. _ ; 
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In the mean time, the cries of Cleontius, 
and the noiſe he made in falling, wak'd me. 
I then heard him venting diſmal groans, and 
crying, - Lord! what will become of me? 
The panic which then ſeiz'd me, toge- 
ther with my drouzineſs, made me ſcarce 
know his voice. I then ſtarted from my 
bed, ſcreaming dreadfully. Haſbud, whole 
chamber was not very far from mine, and 
on the ſame floor, burſt from his flumbers ; 
when hearing me cry, he ran, like one who 
flies to ſave a treaſure which he values a. 
thouſand times more than life. Twas hap- 
pily his cuſtom to keep a lamp burning all 
night. And now putting on his night-gown, 
he ſnatch'd the lamp; when opening the 
chamber door, and holding his drawn ſcy- 
mitar in his hand, he ran thro” the apart- 
ments till he got to my room. At his co- 
ming into it, he ſound me upon the floor with 
my head bloody, occaſion'd by a blow I 
had ſtruck myſelf in falling. —— Heavens! 
(cried he, his eyes ſparkling with love and- 
tury,) what ails you, Czlia ? Whence is it, 
that the lovelieſt of women is in this miſe- 
rable condition? Czlia! Cælia! my deareſt; 
Cælia, what can be the matter? — My 
terror was now ſo great, that I cou'd ſcarce: 
make him any anſwer. -— Alas! my 
good Lord, (cries I,) I myſelt don't KOO 
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the meaning of all this; but I beſeech you, 
in the name of every thing you moſt dearly 
prize, not to enter my bed- chamber. — 
Was I to die a thouſand deaths, (replied 
he,) I will know who are thoſe enemies that 
dare to hurt my adorable Cælia. — J held 
him by his gown ſleeve, but to no purpoſe; 
he forcing from me, and flying into my 
bed- chamber. But how horrid a ſpectacle 
ſoon met his eyes! Cleontius weltring in his 
blood, which ſtream'd from his wound; 
and the dagger he himſelf had drawn out, 
lying by his fide. £1741 ee 
Haſbud ſtarted back at this baleful ſight, 
when Cleontius gazing on him with dying 
eyes: Give the finiſhing ſtroke, (cries he,) 
O Haſbud! to the life of the moſt unfor- 
tunate of wretches. Thou. now beholdeſt 
the dire effects of a paſſion with which | 
burnt for Cælia. The ſole motive of my 
requeſting my liberty, was, that I might have 
an opportunity of running away with her; 
but I am-puniſh'd for my- treacherous guilt, 
and deſerve to die. Only ſave me from the 
dreadful: mortification, of hearing Cælia re- 
proach me for my ingratitude ! Strike, ſtrike 
O Hatbud ! — Whilſt the villain was ſpeak- 
ing thus, I crept ſoftly towards my chamber- 
door, to hear what was doing, when I pre- 
fently found it was. Cleontius's voice. | 


then 
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then went in, but unperceiv'd by him. 
Wretch that thou art, (continued Haſbud,) 
thou juſtly deſerveſt to die! The blood is 
trickling from the head of the excellent 
woman, whom thou, in all probability, hadſt 
reſolved to carry off. Alas! tho” thy trea- 
chery has been unſucceſsful, yet this miracle 
in goodneſs may, perhaps, live but a few 
moments longer. Barbarous ruffian ! how 
dar*ft thou wound her? Spite of thy fury 
why didſt thou not pay a regard to a life, 
which ought to be infmitely more precious, 
in thy ſight, than the greateſt fucceſs thou 
coudſt hope for? —— I, Haſbud ? (re- 
plied Cleontius 3) I wound Czlia ! My fran- 
tic paſſion prompted me, indeed, to ende 
vour to carry her off, in order to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of her numberleſs beauties; To nei- 
ther my arm, nor my heart, are guilty of 
the wound for which thou reproacheſt me. 
O Haſbud ! harbour not ſuch a thought. 1 
die indeed, but then I die with the raptu- 
rous ſatisfaCtion, of loving her more than c 
is poſſible for thee, or any man living, to 
do. This is a bleſſing which neither thy juſt 
reſentment, nor her indifference, - can rob 
me of; and had I no other conſolation than 
the bare reflection on this circumſtance, this 
alone wou'd make me no longer complain of 
the accident, which puts an end to my * 
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leſs life; and tears me from that inchanting 
woman whom I muſt idolize with my dying 
breath. — Thou art not worthy of loving 
her to ſuch an excels, (rephed Haſbud, ex- 
aſperated at the violent paſſion with which 
Cleontius pretended to be inflam'd tor me; 
Czlia might juſtly bluſh, had ſhe lighted 
up, in thy wicked boſom, fires which ought 
to burn in the hearts of thoſe only, whoſe 
reſpect and awe, with regard to that divine 
creature, equal their love. And leſt thou 
ſhouldſt long enjoy a fatisfaction thou no 
ways deſerveſt; feel, (at leaſt,) the dread- 
ful pangs with which thou muſt neceſſarily 
be tortur'd, at the thoughts of loſing her, 
together with thy life. — Haſbud having 
pronounc'd theſe words, was. going to if 
up his ſcy mitar, in order to diſpatch Cleon- 
tius; when I, who was then preſent, and 
liſten d very attentively to their Whole 
converſation, ſtopt his arm, and beſought 
him to permit the wretch to live. — The 
method you propoſe, my Lord, (ſays I,) 
would be an ill way of returning the un- 
grateful uſage IJ have met with from him: 
and ſince it is in your power to ſave his life, 


let me not have the mortification to ſee him 


expire. Neither the religion I profeſs, nor 
my turn of mind, wou'd approve of the ac- 
tion you.intend to commit. I therefore con- 
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jure you, in the name of the reſpect which 
you are ſo generous as to indulge. me, to en- 
deavour, rather to aſſiſt this wretch. Be ſo 

racious therefore as to call your dome- 
ſticks. - Let every method be tried to ſtop 
the violent effuſion of his blood ; and permit 
him to live, in hopes that he may one day 
ſincerely repent of the horrid deed he intend- 
ed to perpetrate z and learn to correct the 
ſallies of his wicked paſſion, from the noble 
example of calmneſs and moderation, which 
I hope you will ſet him. Ah! Cælia, (cried 
Haſbud,) my compliance with the modera- 
tion you defire from me, wou'd be the 
ſtrongeſt proof I could ever give you of my 
reſpect. But alas! how can I behold the 
blood trickling down your cheeks, and not 
be all on fire to ſhed that of this barbarous 
ruffian, as well as my own? However, 
lovely Czlia, I will ſurrender up my ſcy mi- 
tar to you. You deſire me not to uſe that 
weapon now, and therefore I will no longer _ 
graſp it. — Then calling his ſervants, moſt. 
of them roſe that inſtant ; when Cleontius, 
by Haſbud's order, being carried and laid 
upon a bed, his wounds were dreſs*'d, Cleon- 
tius, after he had done ſpeaking, . fainted 
away, Next day a ſurgeon. being ſent for, 
it appear*d that Cleontius's wound, which 
was large, was leſs dangerous, on' that ac- 
1 | count, 
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count, than from the great quantity of blood 
he had loſt. He ſtill continued in a fwooy, 
in the arms of the perſon who firſt dreſg'g 
his wound. I then told Haſbud, that, [ 
thought it would be proper, as ſoon 2 
Cleontius ſhou'd be recover'd, to ſet him at 
liberty, and ſend him away. — He is an ob- 
ject (adds I,) of pity rather than of anger; 
and 'twill not now be in his power to hurt 
me. | me 
During this interval, Cleontius's two ac. 
complices who hid themſelves in the garden, 
had not yet dar'd to ſtir out of it. TwWas 
now paſt eight at night, when one of them 
going up towards the houſe, he brought 
word to his companion, that all the doors 
were ſhut; and therefore, that unleſs they 
wou'd die with hunger, in the place they 
then were in ; they muſt wait-with patience 
till all the ſervants were gone to bed. That, 
after this, they muſt enter ſecretly the houſe, 
with their drawn ſabres, and murther all who 
might happen to ſee them; then carry off 
whatever they could lay hands on; and even 
Kill Haſbud, if he came in their way. They 


perceiv'd' that certain death awaited them, 
in what manner ſoever they ſhould execute 
their project. However, they did not ſcruple 
to make the attempt. Twas a very bold one; 
but deſpair might prompt, to the * 
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ſion of the moſt horrid deeds, wretches who 


had been induc'd to perpetrate a wicked ac- 


tion, merely for lucre fake. As to their 
eſcape, they flatter'd themſelves they ſhould 
have an opportunity of forcing ſome one of 
the ſervants to open the door, and let them 
out. Farther, they knew that, if the ſloop 
they had purchas'd ſhou'd have ſer ſail, they 
then might go on board, that very night, a 
Turkiſh Rover, which was to leave that port 
by five next morning. : 

After making theſe ſeveral reflexions, 
they waited for the hour to put their deſign 
in execution; and this being come, they 
went up to the ſame window thro* which 
Cleontius had jump'd into my bed-cham- 
ber. Who could have imagin'd, that a 
dreadful incident would have been follow'd 
by a murther ſtill more horrid ! Unhappily 
for Haſbud, he Jay, this night, in a room ad- 
Joining to that in which the two villains were 
hid. Haſbud had chang'd his bed that 
night, purpoſely to be near at hand to ſuc- 
cour me, in caſe this ſhould be neceſſary. 
Tho” there was ſo little reaſon to apprehend 
a ſecond viſit of this ſort, yet the tender af- 
fection he; bore me, made him guard againſt 
any thing of that kind which might happen. 
Haſbud was not aſleep, when theſe two ruf. 
fians jump'd into the room. He * 

| | | them 
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them ſpeaking. Heavens! how was he tor- 
tur'd. Alas! (ſays he to himſelf,) am 1 
then doom'd to loſe my dear, dear Cælia 
— Saying theſe words, he ſtarted up, and 
ad vanc'd forward in like manner as the night 
before; but O! much more fatally with re. 
gard to himſelf; for no ſooner had he open'd 
his door, than the barbarous ruffians ruſhing 
in, each of them ſtruck him with ſo much 
violence, that they fell'd him to the ground, 
and left him for dea. | 
But now the noiſe they made, wak'd 
thoſe whom Haſbud had order'd to he near 
my ' bed-chamber, in order to guard me, 
They all roſe. Some of them had candles 
ſtill burning in their rooms; but theſe do- 
. meſticks, the inſtant they open'd their 
doors, fell a ſacrifice to the fury of our bar- 
barians. Words cou'd never deſcribe the 
ſad ſlaughter which theſe two ruffians made 
in this houſe ; they killing near thirty per- 
ſons, moſt of whom r dead at the 
door of their reſpective bed-chambers. Theſe 
villains peep'd into every place ; and carried 
all the money they met with, into a room, 
the door of which-they broke open, where 
Haſbud had lodg'd a very conſiderable ſum. 
They alſo ſtole a great number of jewels. 
After making what valuable plunder they 
cou'd, they ran into every room, but ſcarce 
f. 1 met 
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met with a ſingle perſon; for all thoſe who; 
ſurviv'd in the houſe, being frighted to 
death, and not knowing that only twe 
wretches had committed ſo many murthers, 
did not dare to ſhow themſelves. - The two 
villains came, at laſt, to the room where 
Cleontius lay. He knew them immediately, 
when they were greatly ſurpriz'd to ſee him, 
they imagining that he had been kill'd. 
They then gave him an account, in few 
words, of the barbarous havock committed 
by them, and the booty they had made. 
Cleontius conjur'd them to take him along 
with them, and me alſo; the murtherers not 
having yet entred my bed- chamber. — 
You may ealily carry us off, {cried he,) as 
you have not found the leaſt reſiſtance. 
Make haſte, I beſeech you, and perform all 
I requeſt.. Fly and ſeize Cælia, then return 
to me; and be aſſur'd that we ſhall furniſh 


| ourſelves, out of theſe ſtables, with more 


horſes than we ſhall want to carry us to 
the ſea-ſide. | D «aþ 
You doubtleſs will wonder, my Lord, 
(continued the fair ſtranger, addreſſing her- 
{elf to Pharſamond, ) how it was poſſible for 
lo tragical an event to happen in a houſe, ' 
where were forty ſervants, beſides a con- 
fiderable number of ſlaves. But it muſt be 
conſider'd, that theſe were not able to defend 
VOL. IL K either 
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either themſelves or others; they being 
chain'd' together every night, by the over- 
ſeer, who alſo kept a ſtrict eye over their 
daily labour. To this let me add, that they 
were lodg'd in a building ſeparate from the 
houſe, and the ruffians never enter'd the 
former. But, (my'Lord,) the whole family 
were in a deep ſleep; and the ſervants were 
butcher'd the moment they came out of 
their rooms. Fin 

To return to the wretches who had com- 
mitted this dreadful ſlaughter. In compli- 
ance with Cleontius's requeſt, they ran 
again into every room, and came at laſt to 
my bed - chamber. Terrified at the noiſe, 
and the claſhing of ſabres, I had long call'd 
out for. help, but dar'd not to open my 
door, for fear of being cut to pieces. Im- 
mediately the two ruffians burſt the door 
open, and ruſh'd into the room with their 
drawn ſabres. I was ſtruck with ſuch dread 
at ſeeing them, that I'fainted away. I know 
not what they did with me then, but an 
hour after I found 'myſelf on horſeback, and 
in the arms of one of the villains ; whilſt 
Cleontius, and the other man, were riding 
on, very gently, (a little before) for the 
conveniency of the former, who was ſo 
weak, that he could ſcarce ſit his 


horſe, or even hold his bridle. O fler 
e = E 
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vens! where am I? (ſaid I,) the moment I 
was reſtor d to my ſenſes.” —— Cleontius 
hearing my voice, rode up to me, as well 
as he was able. You are, Madam, 
(ays he,) in the hands of Cleontius, whoſe 
life has been ſav d by a moſt happy accident. 
But diſpel your ſorrows, lovely Cha; for 
tho' you will not find the ſame opulence, 
in living with me, as at Haſbud's; yet be'afſ- 
ſur'd, that you ſhall be indulg'd a ſtronger 
and more laſting paſſion than that Mahome- 
tan cou'd boaſt. Cruel wretch! (ſays I, 
the tears ſtreaming from my eyes,) has 
providence thought fit to make thee maſter 
of my perſon ? What are then, (juſt Hea- 
vens I) the crimes I can have committed, 
that thus drawupon me the moſt horrid pu- 


* « 


niſhment which cou'd be inflicted ? — 1 
expect no other language than this, (ſaid 
Cleontius, during the firſt qi of 
your grief ;) and yet I flatter myſelf, chat 
after you ſhall have been ſome time without 
ſeeing Haſbud, you then will behold me 
with a quite different eye. — Who, Cælia? 
thou blackeſt of wretches ! (replied I.) Ah! 
ſhou'd [I ever deign to beſtow one glance 
upon | thee, twill dart nothing but hatred. 
The unparallell'd crimes thou haſt committed 
this day, "after the ſubſtantial kindneſſes be- 
ſow'd upon thee, ſink thee to an object be- 
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low my enmity. Chance has, indeed, now 
155 thee in poſſeſſion of a 7 8 but 
urely the juſtice of Heaven will never per- 
mit thee to enjoy it long: and if fortune 
happens to favour thee at this time, be aſ- 
ſur'd that tis only to urge thee to perpe- 
trate the moſt horrid crimes, in order to 
haſten thy deſtru&ion. —I am not, (ſaid he,) 
now in a proper condition to anſwer you; 
and, indeed, whatever might be my replies, 
they would only inflame you the more a- 
ainſt me; for which reaſon I think it pru- 
dent to be filent, till it may be proper for 
me to ſpeak. — I care not, (replies I.) whe- 
ther thou ſpeak, or hold thy tongue; for be 
aſſur'd, that nothing will be able to change 
the black idea I have form'd to myſelf of 
thee ; and tho* thou ſhoud*ſt brand me with 
the moſt odious names, I ſhall not love or 
hate thee more on that account. | 
Aſter theſe words, he drew back his horſe 
as well as he was able. Words cou'd never 
paint the doleful ſituation of my mind at 
this juncture. I had been torne from under 
the wing of the moſt amiable man living; 
the generoſity of whoſe diſpoſition had never 
ſhone in a more beautiful light, or ſeem'd 
more worthy of my love, than at this in- 
ſtant. Alas ! how bitterly did I repent the 
ſevere reſerve I had diſcover'd with regard 
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to him. Methought I cou'd have been 
comforted, had it been poſſible for Haſbud 
to know how dearly J lov'd him; but the 
tranquillity I enjoy'd at his houſe, had be- 
reav'd my heart, as it were, of all ſenſibility ; 
but O! I now felt the utmoſt force of it, be- 
cauſe of the impoſſibility of my ever being 
able to acquaint him with this circumſtance. 
His reſpect, his tender treatment, roſe at 
once to my imagination, and pleaded 
ſtrongly in his behalf. I imagin'd him, in 
the inmoſt receſſes of my heart, advancing 
towards me with that modeſt air which 50 

to reſtrain him, and prevent his paſſion from 
diſcloſing. itſelf. Methoughts I heard him 
ſay, in the ſofteſt, ſweeteſt tone 
O peerleſs Cælia ] be aſſured there is nothing 
long for ſo much, as to be able to merit 
your love. —The moſt trifling acts of kind- 
neſs he. had indulg*d me, (and this in ſo ge- 
nerous a manner,) at the ſame time. that 
they charm*d me in the reflection, made me 
almoſt die away with grief. But now, in- 
ſtead of enjoying that bliſsful ſtate, when I 
polſeſs'd a heart which leap'd to gratify my 
moſt trifling wiſh, I ſaw myſelf at the 
mercy of a wretch, who was directed only 
by his abominable deſires. Heavens! how 
mighty a fall was this! and how difficult is 
| K 3 | & 
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it for a Mind, when in ſo deplorable a frame, 
not to ſink thro' deſpair ! 
Buy this time we were arrived at the ſea 
ſhore, the crew being got together, and 
preparing to ſet fail. A moment after, one 
of Cleontius's accomplices defir'd to ſpeak 
-with the captain of hs ſhip, which was a 
Rover; and returning a little after, they 
Prepar d to go on board. Good gods! 
twas then -I could no longer check my 
grief, which I had done hitherto; but per- 
mitted myſelf to be hurried along without 
making the leaſt reſiſtance. I now broke 
| into the moſt frightful cries, and threw my 
ſelf on the floor. In the bitterneſs of my 
anguiſh.1 call d upon death, and beſouggt 
thoſe about me, to put an end to my 
wiretched life; but, deaf to my fad intrea- 
ties, and 'regardleſs of my tears and ſighs, 
they dragg'd me to the ſhip. However 
the captain, pity ing my affliction, order'd a 
young woman to attend u pan me, whoſe 
mother, his captive, died a few days before. 
This young woman, (not of a conſiderable 
family) was good natur'd, and of a temper 
which ſympathiz'd with the ſufferings of 
others. I was lying in a cabbin whither I had 
been carried; when ſhe came up to me, 
« being then drown'd in tears. I am order d, 
ſhe, in the Turkiſh language, 
| 0 
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to attend upon you; I therefore beg you, io 
go to bed, 15 you hr but ſtand 6 need 


of repoſe.— Alas! young womans. 


(cries I,) I want nothing but death. —— 
'Twere great pity, (ſaid ſhe,) that death- 
ſhould ſnatch away ſo young and. ſo, lovely a. 
perſon. ,I therefore, beſeech you, 8 — 
to moderate your grief, My mother has 
often told me, that nothing befals us _ 


by the permiſſion of Heaven, Tou do 


not look like a perſon , born to perpetual 
ill fate; and, tho“ I am a ſtranger to the 
ſubject of your ſorrows, ſomething; whiſpers- 
me, that you will not always be wretched, 
but be freed from your troubles. — Alas? 
(cries. I,) tis kind in you. to ſtrive to per- 
ſuade me, that my miſeries will one, day 
ceaſe: grant Heaven, ts comfort ed 


in ſome meaſure by what ſhe ſald 5 gran 
Heaven, that the words you no 
random, may -one day be e by 115 
event ! Woe. is me !.I do not beg to be 
reſtor d to all my 7 happineſs, provided- 
that the author © my ,nuſery may but be 
brought to condign uniſhment, and. not 
continue in his lh hands. This is all, 1 
lore of God, by whoſe peroulſign,. 
I am len ble, every thing comes to 
After I had 5 thus, the young * 4 
came forw: Ke LR} me, when Let ber 
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do as ſhe pleas'd ; neither Cleontius, nor 
any of his barbarous companions, viſiting 
me that day. I then went to bed, but (gra- 
cious Heavens |) what kind of repoſe found 
1 there. Alas! how dreadful is the bed to 
à creature overwhelm'd with grief! I ſhall 
not tire you with a detail of the numberleſs 
melancholy thoughts which then oppreſs d 
me; *twill be ſufficient if I, in order to 
7 you a juſt idea of my condition, ob- 

erve that life, the precious bleſſing for 
Which we hazard and give up every thing, 
appear d (at this inſtant, ) to my imagination, 
the moſt in ſupportable of all the evils which 
then ſat brooding over me. I fancied that 
exiſtence was given me, for no other end, 
than that I might curſe the world which my 
mother had brought me into. 21.5 
In ſuch heart- breaking reflexions did I 
ſpend the whole day. Food was brought 
me, ny by Cleontius's order ; but I 
conſider'd it no otherwiſe than as a means to 
| Jengthen out my wretchedneſs. I did not 
 fay a word when the victuals were brought 
in. *Twas to no purpoſe that the young 
woman us'd all the arguments poſſible to 
prevail with me to eat. However, to oblige 
he I endeavour'd to ſwallow a few mouth- 
fuls, but cou'd not. She burſt into tears, 
ſeeing my agonies ; when I myſelf cou'd not 
ws "ax forbear 
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forbear being mov'd at the compaſſian ſhe 
indulg'd me. T was a ſort of relief to me, 
to meet with a perſon humane enough to 
compaſſionate my woes; and that too infa 
place, where thoſe who ſurrounded me, 
ſeem'd as ſo many enemies conſpiring my 
ruin The victuals were then carried away 
untouch'd. Night being come, the young 
woman came to bed to me. I leave you to 
gueſs what kind of night I muſt have had. 
Next morning Cleontius viſited me. The 
moment he appear'd, I ſhed a flood of tears, 
and gazing on him with eyes of deſpair 3 — 
Abominable Cleontius ! (cries I in the utmoſt 
agony,) what can be the motive for thy 
ſeeing me? Doſt thou think it will ever be 
poſſible for thee to ſoften my fad pangs? haſt 
thou forgot the numberleſs- woes into which 
thou haſt plung*d me? thou haſt ſnatch'd 
me trom the beſt of men; one who, tho? I 
was his ſlave, yet, ſo unbounded was his ge- 

neroſity, that he treated me with greater re- 
ſpect, than thou with treachery and barba- 
rity. Go, infamous wretch ! thou haſt 
forc'd me from my gracious benefactor, my 
guardian angel. Enjoy, if this be a ſatiſ- 
faction, the pleaſure of making me wretched z 
but flatter not thyſelf with the wild hopes of 
ever being indulg'd an opportunity, to ſa- 
tiate thy deteſtable wiſhes. If thou art able 
K 5 to 
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to be ſtung with remorſe, be inconſolable at 
thy having hurried to the brink of deſtruc- 
tion, the object of thy love; and that thy 
cruelty has had no other effect, than to 
bring her to the grave, at an age, and in cir- 
cumſtances, which ſeem'd to promiſe her 
laſting felicity. r een 
T beſe reproaches greatly perplex'd Cleon- 
tius, who, ſitting down by me, continued 
a long time ſilent, as I did alſo. He. after- 
wards gaz'd at me with a countenance, in 
which fury and love were ſtrongly painted. 
——- I will confeſs, (ſays he,) that the deſ- 
pair you mention, acts as forcibly within me, 
"as you can poſſibly deſire. The more you 
ſet before my eyes, your calamities of which 
I was the author; the ſtronger I feel the 
; N of your reproaches, and my fury and 
love increaſe in proportion. Even your 
death, which, you obſerve, will be the ſole 
fruit I ſhall reap by my cruelty, is a thought 
_ that makes my brain turn. There is no ac- 
non, how frantic ſoever, which. I ſhall not 
be capable of committing, ſhou'd you again 
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paint thoſe things to me in as ſtrong co- 
Idurs as before. How ! ſhall T have reduc'd 
to the extremes of miſery, the woman 
whom Tidalize ? and, ſpite of all my rage, 
. this. be the only fruit I ſhall reap | — He 

paus'd at. theſe words, when er 


his face and body forc'd into ſuch giſtor-- 
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the mixture of thoſe two paſſions in my 
breaſt, that 1 am almoſt beſide myſelf. Me- 
thinks you are both cruel and juſt in all you 
ſay. My own woes, and thoſe J have brought 
upon you, exaſperate me. I know not what 
Ido. Reflect on all this. You are the caufe 
of the frenzy which fires me; and therefore, 
do not blame me, if you force it to the moſt 
fatal lengths. He left me, after utte- 
ring theſe words, in a tone of voice that too 
plainly ſhow'd the deſpair in which he was 
plung' d, on occaſion of my grief, and the 
indifference 1 diſcover'd for him. Shall 1 
$9 ſo far as to own that, ſpite of the horrid 

ight in which I confider'd Cleontius; I yet 
was mov'd by a ſecret emotion of pity in his 
favour, but this without abating ever ſo little 

of my hatred. I reflected that, as he was 
young, this might poſſibly be his firſt paſ- 
ſion; and he was naturally of a very warm 
temper. Theſe things duly weigh'd, if they 
wou' d not juſtify what he had done, they at 
teaſt might excite compaſſion for him ; and 
the anguiſh I myſelf felt, on account of my 
own misfortunes, gave me ſome idea of the 
tortures which that man muſt groan under, 
who loving a woman to diſtraction, accuſes 
himſelf with being the ſole author of her ca- 
lamities. Cleontius ſeem'd, from this in- 


ſtant, to treat me more kindly, and to.ſhew 
| ſigns 
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ſigns of repentance. Some time after our 
laſt converſation, he came to me at a juncture 
when want of food, (I eating little or no- 
thing,) joyn'd to my grief, had brought me 
fo very low, that my female attendant ima- 
gin'd I was going to expire. Immediately 
ſhe call'd for help, when Cleontius and the 
captain flew into my cabbin. The former 
was ſo ſtrongly affected with my deplorable 
ſtate, thar he fainted away at my bed's feet, 
crying : — Wreteh that I am ! kill me, I am 
not worthy of life. — The captain order'd 
him to be carried our of my; cabbin. As-I 
grew weaker, he drew: nearer: to my bed, 
when I call'd upon Haſbud, but in fo feeble 
a voice, that no one could hear me. Whilſt 
I was: in this difponding ſtate methought- 
this virtuous Mahometan, was ſtanding by 
me, infinitely more afflicted on account of 
my fad condition, than for the loſs of all his: 
treaſures, and even of his hte. I imagin'd 
him, aſſuming that gentle, that compal- 
ſionate countenance, when he us'd to ſpeak. 
to me concerning the misfortunes of my fa- 
mily ; I ſaw tears ſtealing from his eyes. In 
a word, I repreſented him, ſuch as he doubt- 
leſs wou'd have appear'd in real life. iT 

But now the captain drew a ſmall bottle 
out of his pocket, and defir'd me to ſup a 
little from it. I heard him ſay to thoſe 

ſtanding 
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ſtanding round him: --I am very much griewd 


for chis Lady. I know not the cauſe of her 


misfortunes, — methinks the fi ght of Cleon- 


tius is quite painful to her. — Saying, theſe 


words, he intreated. me to open my: mouth, 


and take down a few drops of the liquor. 


The captain was ſo. urgent, that I thought. 


it wou'd' have been ungrateful in me to re- 
fuſe his offer. I therefore + =p little of the 
liquor, which reviving me, 


recommending me very kindly to the care 
.of the young woman. 


The end of the. ninth PA RT: 


paleneſs that 
had overſpread my cheeks vaniſh'd inſtantly. 
The captain ſecing me recover, went away, 
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HILST endeavours were 
thus uſing to ſuccour me, 
Cleontius was very near ex- 
piring. His wound, Which 
<> had been almoſt heal'd, by 
EF an excellent balſam found 
D burſt. open again, occaſion'd by; 
he convulſions he was ſeiz d with, during 
which he loſt a conſiderable quantity of- 
blood: but, at laſt, means were found to 
cloſe his wound again. Not long after he 
reviv'd, and was put to bed Alas! 
wretch that I am! (cried he, at intervals,) 
my eyes have ſeen the deplorable condition. 
to which I reduc'd Czha; and I am the 
barbarous author of the woes. Which will ſoon: 


e 
18 
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put an end to her wretched life ! Cruel wo- 
man! (added he,) the rage which fires me, 
will more than revenge you for all the pangs 
that tortur'd you. — I overheard him ſay 
_ theſe laſt words; there being only a thin 
partition between his cabbin and mine. He 
cou'd not riſe during ſeveral days; but he 
ſent, almoſt every moment, to enquire after 
my health. I cou'd hear him abandon him- 


ſelf ro-the extremes of deſpair ; he exclaim- 


ing firſt againſt himſelf, then againſt me; 
and afterwards imploring my pardon, for 
the numberleſs evils he had brought upon 
me. | 
__ Whilſt Cleontius was keeping his bed, I 
bid my young female attendant go to the 
captain, and beg him to ſend one of Cleon- 
tius's companions to me. I had an irreſiſt- 
able deſire to know the fate of the excellent 
Haſbud; a circumſtance which feemed to 
leſſen the averſion I harbour'd for the two 
abominable wretches. The captain comply- 
ing with my requeſt, the villain came into 
my cabbin, but with an air of confuſion. — 
I did not ſend, (cries I,) to reproach you for 
your CORE ty but to aſk. you a ſingle 
queſtion. —— What have you done with the 


generous Haſbud ? what is become of him? 
8 


If this be a circumſtance which af- 
fects you, (ſays he,) be ſatisfied with 1 ſi- 
ence. 
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ſence. — Ah! barbarous wretch, (cries. I,) 
ou have murther'd him! you have mur- 
ther'd him Immediately he withdrew, 
without uttering, a word more, leaving me 
overwhelm'd with anguiſh, — Woe is me! 
(cries I,) Haſbud muſt ſurely, be dead ! O 
Heavens! why thus reward his numberleſs 
virtues ! Alas ! how fatal have I been to him! 
But for the wretched Czlia, Haſbud wou'd 
now be alive, be perfectly happy, and the 
darling of every one. But for me, the moſt 
amiable, the moſt generous man that ever 
bleſſed the earth, wou'd now be treading it.] 
Deareſt Haſbud I am the baleful wk of 
your miſerable exit! to your unparallell d 
N to wretched me, you e L 

death! Why am I not allow'd to make ſome 
little atonement for this, by confeſſing, to 
you yourſelf, how paſſionately I love you? 
a confeſſion which my fatal reſerve wou'd 


not permit me to break ro you, when .liv- 


ing! But this I cannot do now, for O! Hay 
bud, the dear, 8 Haſbud is 
more! — How cruelly did theſe reflexions 


increaſe my pangs ! and in how horrid a 
light did I view Cleontius ! — Sigh! ſigh! 
wicked wretch! (would 1 whiſper to myſelf, 
whenever I heard him groan ;) well may'f 


thou be ſtung with the deepeſt remorſe ! 


( 
But 
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But now word was brought our captain, 
whilſt Cleontius kept his bed, that a ſhip 
Was ſpied at a diſtance ; upon which the 
former gave orders that our's.ſhou'd. get 
ready for fighting. The other ſhip crowded, 
Ar firſt, all the fail poſſible, in order to come 
up with us; but the moment thole on board 
her ſaw our flag, they made off very faſt, 
Our captain obſerving this, ſail'd after the 
ſhip. At laſt we came up with her, when 
ſhe prov'd to be a: veſſel laden with 
goods; and had, as appeared afterwards, 
about threeſcore hands on board, Our cap- 
.tain made a ſignal for them to ſtrike, but 
they {till endeavour'd to, ſhear off. Soldiers 
appearing upon deck, we fir'd at them, and 


came up, ſo near, that we boarded our ene- 
My. A ſharp engagment enſued, when 
both ſides fought with furprizing intrepidity ; 
but at laſt our enemies, being oyerpower'd 
by une, were fired 16 fries 
Our captain, after gaining this victory, 
was obſig'd to put into an iſſand, to refit his 
Tip, ſhe hayipg been very much-ſhatter'ddu- 
ring the engagement. But the prize he took 
being a very conſiderable one, he was ſut- 
ficiently paid for all his toils, and the danger 
to which, he had been expos' de. 
All our people now went on ſhore, except 
Cleontius and his two companions; the for- 
7 | mer, 
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mer being ſtill, confined to his cabbin by 
his wounds, and the latter ſtaying on board 
to look after him. Our captain, whilſt his · 
ſhip was refitting, regal'd his whole crew 
with brandy, and other ſtrong liquors, found 
in the prize. They drank prodigiouſly, 
till at laſt they all fell aſleep. *T'was now 
night, when thoſe who had been appointed 
as centinels, to watch the reft, were alſo 
ſeiz d with flumbers. The young woman 
who attended upon me, cou'd not keep 
open her eyes, ſo that I now found myſe 
the only perſon awake; and. ſurrounded 
with ſallors, ſome of whom were ſtretch'd 
on the graſs, and others reclin'd at the foot 
of trees. My ſorrows then ſuggeſted, a de- 
ſign, which 1 ſhpu'd have tretbled to at- 
_tempt in any other ſeaſon. I reſolv'd to fly . 
and to hazard my being tore to pieces by 
wild beaſts, or ill treated by ſavages, rather 
than continue any longer expos'd to the bru- 
tality of Cleontius. The moment this 
thought came into my head, I reſolv d to 
put it in execution. I then ſtruck down a 
path which trees embower'd; and walk d 
on, without knowing whither I was direct- 
ing my ſteps. My grief, and the very ear- 
neſt deſire | had to eſcape from the wicked 


- 


Cleontius, inſpir'd me with unuſual ſtrength. 
I travell'd all night long thro' ways that 
1 0 + 4 * P , 144 9 were 
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were almoſt impaſtible. Day beginning tf 
break, I found myſelf oppreſs'd with weari- 
neſs, upon which I lat myſelf down on the 
ſummit of a rock, whence I diſcover'd the * 
wide- extended ocean. It would be 1mpoſ- 
fible for words to deſcribe the joy. which 
thrill'd my boſom, to ſee myſelf out of the f 
hands of the barbarous Cleontius. The WW « 
pleaſure I felt, on reflecting that I ſhould 
never ſet eyes on him more, was ſo exqui- 
fite, that it conceal'd from me the great q 
perils to which I expos'd myſelf gn this oc- h 
calion. And now ſuch ſweet comfort was 


_diffusd through my ſoul, that I fell aſleep, WW . 
without being under the leaſt apprehenſions, 
"Twas long ſince | had enjoy'd any true E 
reſt, ſo that I believe I ſlept full twelve 7 
hours on this occaſion. I wak'd without I 1 
knowing where I was. At laſt, throwing 1 
my eyes round, I ſpied a vaſt foreſt, which n 


I had not taken notice of before, at the foot t 
of the rock. I then was ſeiz'd with fear. W . 
4 / 5 . F 0 
However, I went down into the foreſt, 


and walk'd thro” every part of it, without : 
pepaving the leaſt traces of it's being in- , 
habited even by ſavages. I now ſaw trees, 


bearing a ſort of fruit wherewith I was wholly f 
unacquainted. I ventur'd to eat ſome, which 
'pleas'd my palate. I then return'd to the 


rock, where the view of the ocean drew a: : 
72 bh ſoh. 
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ſgh from me, when J reflected on the fatal 
cataſtrophe which had torn from me the 
object I lov'd above all things in this world. 
My ſituation then appear'd to me in all the 
horrors which fancy cou*d imagine; and 1 
conſider*d myſelf as abandon'd to the moſt. 
ſevere rigours of fate. Having no other de- 
fence than my tears and my fighs ; expos*d 
to the inſults of ſavages, with whom, I 
concluded, the iſland was inhabited. I left 
this place, and retir*d to the foreſt, I now 
had advanc'd ſome ſteps in it, when a man, 
cover'd with the ſkin of a beaſt unknown 
to me, came up, and ſeem'd greatly ſur- 
priz d. The gown I then wore was ſhow- y; 
for Cleontius's companions, when they ran 
zway with me, carried off all my clothes. 

I was terrified at the ſight of this ſavage, 
who advanc'd forward with an air of aſto- 
niſhment, he lifting up his hands towards 
the ſkies. At his coming up he ſmiPd; and 
taking up a corner of my gown, ſeem'd to 
admire it. Over his ſhoulders hung ;a. 
wooden quiver, in which were his bow, and 

a conſiderable number of arrows. Tt came 
into my head, that it might be of advantage 
for me to ſeem as much delighted with him, 

as he cou'd be with me; upon which I be- 
gan to ſurvey his quiver, Whilſt he gaz d 
at and play*d with my gown ; he ap = | 

-* _ charm 
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charm'd with the gold orrice, and a few 
recious ſtones which adorn'd my clothes. 
Vs pulFd out eagerly a ſmall diamond, 
fix*d in my girdle; and preſenting it to him, 
he receiv'd it in ſuch a_manner, as denoted 
that he was highly delighted with the gift, 
I then made ſigns, as though I was deſirous 
of handling his bow and ſome of his arrows, 
The ſavage, in return for my gift, pre- 
ſented me with what I wanted, when im- 
mcdiately I applied one of the arrows to the 
bow. He was ſurpriz'd at this, but fell a 
laughing, when he ſaw me ſhoot the arrow 
into the air. Giving him to underſtand that 
this was a diverſion to me, he ſeem'd pleas'd. 
He ſpake to me in a language, to Which! 
replied only by dumb ſhew, and he com- 
prehended . me; for 1, hinting. that I did 
not underſtand him, he immediately left off 
ſpeaking. He pointed to a path, which he 
fruck into; after making a ſign, with his 
finger, for me to follow him, and this I did 
inſtantly. We came out of the foreſt, at the 
extremity whereof was a valley into which 
we deſcended. In this valley I ſpy'd a little 
Hutt, of a very extraordinary ſtructure, and 
built with timber, clay, and boughs of trees. 
Caſting my eyes round, I ſaw ſeveral others 
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\ rais'd in the ſame manner. The ſavage 
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entred that which firft catch'd my eye, and 
I iollow'd 


. 
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[ follow'd him; reſolving to employ the ar- 
rows he had put into my hands, in caſe” he 
ſhou'd offer the leaſt rudeneſs. Being come 
into the hutt, I ſaw a black woman, very 
ſhort in ſtature; and at whoſe feet were two. 
infant ſavages playing, and almoſt naked. 
The woman role from the ground on Which 

ſhe was ſquatted : and ſeem'd as much aſto- 
niſh'd, at beholding me, as had been the 

man, whom J ſuppos'd to be her huſband. 

The children gaz'ꝗ as tho* they wou'd ſtare 

me through. The ſavage talk'd a long 

time with his wife, during which I ſuryey'd 

them with all poſſible attentien. And now 
finding that neither their air, nor their be- 
haviour, denoted any thing ſiniſter to me; 

I took off, from my girdle, a ſecond dia- 
mond, and offer'd it to the wife. She _- 
ſnatch*d it from me, for fear, as I ſuppos d, 

leſt I ſhou'd afterwards repent that I had be- 
ſtow'd it upon her. She then nodded, in or- 

der that I might ſeat myſelf, when I ſig- 
nified that I was not weary. They then ſur- 
vey'd me more attentively than before; ta- 

king hold of me gently, and turning me 


round ; on which occaſion. I gave them to 
underſtand, as well as I cou'd, that I was 


pleag'd with their curioſity. I forgot to 
mention, that I fill held faſt the bow and 
arrows. After they had furvey'd me as 
DE much 
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much as they thought proper, the ſavage 
took, out of a kind of trunk, compos'd of 
ſmall boughs of trees, ſome excellent fruitz 
which he preſented me: and then, taking 
up a ſort of earthen pitcher, he went and 
Wh water from a ſpring riſing in the mid- 
dle of the valley. Coming back he offer'd 
me the pitcher, when I drank, and eat ſome 
of the fruit, After I had eat as much as! 
Uk ' d, other ſavages entred the hutt, who 
were in the utmoſt aſtoniſhment at behold- 
ing me; on which occaſion. I was oblig'd, 
during a full hour, to be ſo very complai- 
ſant as to let them examine me; and handle 
every part of my dreſs which appear d cu- 
rious to them. And now, taking a looking- 
glaſs out of my pocket, and preſenting it 
to ſome of them, they ſaw their faces re- 
flected; but were greatly puzzled to think 
how it was poflible for their perſons to be 
ſeen in this manner. This thought, which 
I had hit upon, whilſt 1 was conſidering 
how 1 8 0 beſt attract their veneration, 
did me more ſervice than any thing elſe; 
and as I, in my then forlorne condition, did 
not value trinkets of any kind, I preſented 
1 pocket-glaſs to the wife of the ſavage in 
whoſe hutt 1 was. This gave umbrage to 
the reſt, ſo that they were reſolv'd to force 
itfrom the woman on. whom I had beſtow'd 
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it; which I cou'd perceive that they 
were going to fight for. But now, cal- 
ling up my utmoſt preſence of mind, and 
employing all the authority, that the admira- 
tion in which theſe ſavages held me; feemed 
to give me over them; I ſeiz'd the moſt? 
furious of them by the arm, and gazing at 
him ſternly, ſignified that I was highly diſ- 
pleas'd with his reſentment. - This menace 
pacified him at once; when I, to prove 
that I was not prejudic'd in favour of any. 
one of them in particular, made a fign to 
the wife of the ſavage, to return me the 
pocket- glaſs. She obey*d without the leaſt 
heſitation; ſo high an opinion did they en- 
tertain of me, on account of my colour, my 
dreſs, and my intrepidity. I then put the 
looking-glaſs into my pocket; when the 
reſt of the ſavages ſeem'd pleas*'d with the 
endeavours us'd by me, to remove their 
jealouſy; and, to ſhow that they were as 
amicably inclin'd as I cou'd wiſh, they all 
fell a ſinging and dancing round me, break- 
ing into the moſt ſurprizing cries and excla- 
mations. They continued theſe gambols for 
a long time, during which I ſmiPd,” ſigni- 
fying how greatly I was delighted with their 
reconciliation.  - Some ran out with vaſt 
_ eagerneſs, and-flew to their cabbins to fetch 

me ſome fruits. I was oblig'd to eat a little 
VO L. II. 3. of 
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of every thing offered me, after which they 
all ſquatted themſelves on the ground, and 
cat the reſt. During their paſtoral repaſt, l 
fat on a kind of ſeat which they had brought 
me. After they had eat, and converſed to- 
gether a long time, they all came, one aſter 
another, and kiſs'd my gown. I let them 
do as they pleas'd, and did not ſhow the 
leaſt ſurprize on this account; I receiving 
the various marks of reſpect ſhown me by 
them, with ſuch an air, as imply'd that! 
thought them 2 juſt tribute. This behaviour 
greatly Au, their veneration; and when 
the ſeveral honours were paid me, which 
they ſuppos'd my due, they all went away, 
the ſavage who own'd the hut excepted; he 
ſtanding by me with an air of the higheſt re- 
verence. Half an hour after they all return'd, 
ſome with little clods of verdant turf, and 
others with boughs, and large ſtones, 
Whilſt I was doubting how they wou'd 
employ theſe materials, they all fell to rai- 
ling, in the hutt, a ſoft bed of turf, which 
they adorn'd with boughs ; weaving them 
into a great variety of odd ſhapes, tilltheyat 
laſt, form'd a pretty bower. When it was 
finiſn'd, ghey made ſigns, denoting that it 
wou'd give them a particular pleaſure to ſee 
me ſeated in it; upon which 1 comply'd 


with their defires, laying the bow and ar- 
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rows by me, I ſtill keeping poſſeſſion of 
them. As ſoon as I was ſet down in this 
manner, they laid, at my feet, their quivers 
and the reſt of their weapons; ſignifying by 
this ceremony, that they conſider d me as a 
Deity to whom they therefore ſacrific'd their 
arms. I ſhould have abſolutely refus*'d, on 
any other occaſion except this, ſuch homage 
and veneration ; as not being due to any - 
mortal, but to him only on whom all things 
are dependant. However, in my preſent 
forlorn ſtate, I thought it wou'd be no ways 
criminal in me, to take advantage of this 
groſs error of theſe ignarant ſavages, in or- 
der to fave, not only my life, but ſtill more 
my honour, from their inſults, in cafe they 
ſhould offer any. For this reaſon I did not 
endeavour to check the yeneration they teſtis 
fied for me. This ceremony being ended, 
they all took back their quivers; but be- 
fore they threw them over their ſhoulders, 
each of them touch'd the hem of my gown 
with his quiver. As they afterwards ſeem'd 
deſirous that I ſhould give back the bows 
and arrows, I return'd them with my own 
hands; upon which they broke thoſe wea- 
pons, and each took: a little piece with him. 
1 ſtill continued fitting on the bed of turf, 
when the ſavage, with: two more, ſtood as 


centinels, at the door, ta guatd me. I fupe 
trove L 2 poſe 
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poſe that the wife and children belonging to 
the hutt where I then was, withdrew to ano- 
ther ; the mother never returning to her's, 
except to ſhow her reverence, by kiſſing the 
hem of my gown, and making her two lit- 
tle ones do the ſame. I ſpent about three 
months in this manner, always attended by 
a croud of ſavages. and their children. 
Whenever I went to take a walk, they 
wou*d dance round me; playing on a mu- 
ſical inſtrument, the conſtruftion of which 
as ingenious, and quite new to me. In 
what place ſoever I ſat down, they either 
wou'd ſeat themſelves, reſpectſully, at a di- 
ſtance; or go and tear down boughs of 
trees, which they ſtruck one againſt another, 
1 1 to divert me. I alſo forgot to ob- 
ſerve, that they made me a quiver, more 
beautifully wrought than theirs: it being 
ainted with all ſorts of colours, and 
carv*d handſomely enough. The bow and 
arrows were alſo adorn'd in a peculiar man- 
ner. The quiver had been preſented to me 
the third day after my arrival among them; 
and I wore it over my ſhoulders, they car- 
Tying it in that manner. 
One day, after a repaſt compos'd of all 
- forts of excellent fruit, I had an inclination 
to go and reviſit the rock, from which I 
had deſcended into the foreſt ; for tho” I 
9 8 thought 
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thought myſelf very ſafe among theſe ſava- 
ges, to whom I ſeem'd dear,. from the ve- 
neration in which they held me; I yer 
cou'd not forbear lane at intervals, when 
reflected on the ſtrange kind of life I was 
forc'd to lead among men, ſo very different 
from thoſe with whom I had formerly re- 
ſided *. I thereupon left my cabbin, attend- 
ed by a great number of the iſlanders, as 
uſual ; and ſtruck into the path which 1 
thought led to the rock, I came to it, when 
an incident, which I ſuppos'd a moſt lucky 
one with regard to myſelf, made all the 
ſavages who accompanied me, halt on a ſud- 
den, and bend their bows. We now ſaw 
threeſcore or fourſcore men, who were 
climbing up the rock, moſt of them drip- 
ping wet. At the foot of this rock lay a 
ſhip, which the crew were puſhing into the 
ſea ; whence I concluded, that they had 


——_— 
1 

— — — 
— 


* Tis in the original, pag. 670, des creatures 
qui reſſembloient plus à des monſtres -qu*a des hom- 
mes. i. e. Creatures, who reſembled monſters more 
than men.“ — (Speaking of the ſavages.) 
— — Now I concluded, that they ought not te be 
called monſters, as they are ſuppos d to have treate, 
Tarmiana with the greateſt humanity” © . .. 
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been refitting in the creek. Thoſe who 
climb*d the rock, were ſoldiers and ſailors, 
who had refitted this veſſel, and were re- 
turning to the top of the rock, where they 
had left their clothes. We ſpied other men 
lying on the ground, eating and drinking, 
who were expecting to ſet ſail immediately. 
As ſoon as the ſoldiers and failors perceiv'd 
that the ſavages ſtood with their bows bent, 
many took up their guns, and others their 
. ſwords, with a reſolution to charge them. 
At this ſight the ſavages were ſeiz*d.with 
ſuch a panic, that ſome fell down as they 
were endeavouring to run away; whilſt the 
others threw themſelves at my feet, beſeech- 
ing me, by ſigns, not to let the ſtrangers hurt 
them. I then advanc'd towards thoſe who 
were coming up to us, when a young man 
very handſomely dreſs'd, who ſeem'd the 
moſt courageous among them, ſtopt on a 
ſudden, and cried, — — O Heavens! 
As he ſpoke theſe words in French, I an- 
ſwer' d him in the ſame language: — 
Good Sir, (ſays I,) be ſo indulgent as to 
liſten favourably to a woman, the relation of 
whoſe misfortunes muſt excite the ſofteſt pity 
in your boſom. Theſe ſavages, among 
whom I have been forc'd to dwell a con- 
ſiderable time, put great confidence in me. 
Lou ſee moſt of them at my feet, beſeech- 


ing 
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ing me to uſe my good offices, in order that 


their lives may be ſpared. I therefore in- 
treat you not to fall upon them; and be 
aſſur'd that they wont do you any harm. 
Tho' they, Madam, (replied he, might 
deſerve to die, yet ſhall not a hair of their 
heads be touch'd, fince they have fo beau- 
tcous an advocate as yourſelf. -— The mo- 
ment he had ſpoke, he commanded the reſt 
to diſcontinue their purſuit of the ſavages; 
making ſigns to them, that every thing was 
ſafe. Still the poor frighted iſlanders con- 
tinued at my feet. I then nodded to them 
to return home ; when they riſing, and 
ſeeming afraid to go back without me, L 
made as tho? I du'd be after them preſently. 
They then left me, but with an air of unea- 
ſineſs; and they look'd every now and then 
behind them, to ſee whether I follow'd. 
Such teſtimonies of gratitude from ſavages, 
affected me not a little; for generous ſen- 
timents muſt pleaſe, from what quarter ſo- 
ever they come. But now I ſaid to the 
young officer, (he being one, ) that I intend- 
ed to go on board his ſhip. He told me 
that he was bound for France, and came 
from ** *, He nam'd the very port where 
Haſbud liv*d, and whence I had been car- 
ried off. I flarted, hearing him mention 
that harbour. He then gave me his hand, 

EE - to- 
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to help me from the rock to the ſhore, 
when, throwing. my eyes round, I perceiy'd 
a man ſtretch'd on the graſs, and ſeemingly 
oppreſs'd with melancholy. He lay in ſuch 
a'poſture, that I cou'd not ſee his face. But, 
Heavens ! who cou'd deſcribe the emotions 
1 felt, when he, turning about, I ſaw my 
inchanting Haſbud, wan and dejected ! | 
ſhriek'd at the ſight, and drew back. The 
perſon who held me by the hand, finding 
me turn pale, ſupported me in his arms. 
I fainted away, When Haſbud, who knew 
me again, ſtarted up, and. flew to me with 
the utmoſt fondneſs — O raptures ! - - -« | 
-. The end of the ftory of Tarmiana. 
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T HE lovely Cælia was got to this part 
of her relation, when word was 
brought the miſtreſs of the houſe, that ſome 
ladies hearing ſhe was return'd, were come 
to pay her aviſit, e 
Pharſamond was not a little vex'd, at this 
interruption of a ſtory which affected him 
pProdigiouſly. Cælia, after talking ſo longs 
ol . | 1 tOOK 
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took leave of our knight, in order to go 
and brood over her ſorrows in her bed-cham- 
ber. Pharſamond then withdrew into his 
own, greatly mov'd, (as was obſerv'd, and 
as the reader muſt naturally ſuppoſe;) at the 
many beautiful adventures told by mer fair 
virgin. 5 5 
| 7 ſay, beautiful adventures. ———-— = Bleſs 
us! this is an expreſſion will highly diſguſt 
a critic, and force from him a malicious 
laugh. Brautiful adventures! (will he 
cry :) if theſe adventures may be calPd beau- 
titul, pray what are thoſe you term ugly 
ones? — Too importunate critie l I know 
not what kind of thing ugly adventures are; 
but I'll ſtake, (by way of 'wager,) the pret? 
tieſt incident in my work, that thoſe 1 hint 
at are really beautiful. - Brava ! (cries. 
my fantaſtical cenf! urer,) the pretięſt incidem 
in the preſent work . Tis plain he has 
the vanity to imagine, that his own book is 
interſpers'd with pretty and beautiful touches. 
—— Very fine all this. We yet may pro- 
nounce, that there are few touches of this 
ſort in it; and that ſuch are almoſt eclipsꝰd 
by deformities.— It will be impot- 
ſible for me, (ſevere cenſor,) ever to- get 
the better of you; and the only reſult of our 
conteſt, (tho? ever ſo 8 muſt be 
this; you wou'd prove yourſelf very mo- 

L 5 roſe, 
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| this latter being of an infinitely bla 
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roſe, and perhaps taſteleſs, (forgive this laſt 
word :) and I myſelf ſhould diſcover not a 
little vanity, in ſo ſtrenuouſſy defending my 
book. A fig for compoſitions, where the 


author is not delighted with what he writes, 


and conſequently does not applaud himſelf: 
and eſpecially when ſuch a one takes up the 
pen merely by way of amuſement; and that, 
whilſt he ſtrives to divert himſelf, he is not 
rſuaded that he ſhall entertain others. — 
et thoſe authors, whom a falſe modeſty in- 
ſpires, ſay what they pleaſe. If J am vainer 
than fuch, I am more ſincere ; they being 
Hypocrites, who are not only proudly often- 
ratious; but at the. ſame time, artful cenſurers 
of themſelves. *Tis certainly far more lau- 
dable in a writer, not to impoſe upon man- 


kind, and be tinctur'd with an undiſguis'd 


vice, than to heighten it with hy erh 
0 


r dye, 
and the quintefience of all vices which in- 


fect the human heart. But to wave my 


critique: on this abuſe of maſqued authors; 
the hypocriſy. we are ſpeaking of is, of all 
others, the moſt pardonable. Orgon 


1 
*: y Moliere's Play of Tartuffe. 
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wou'd never have had the mortiſication to 
be driven, from his own houſe, by Tartuffe; 
and overhear him corrupt his wife, had 
there been no other hypocrites in the world: 
than thoſe whom IJ, in the height of my va: 
nity, venture to ſtigmatize a RR to re- 
turn to my ſubject.” 

Pharſamond now ſhut himſelf op in a l 
bed- chamber, overjoy'd at the happineſs 
which his imagination aſcrib'd to the — 
tunate Cælia, for her ſharing in ſo many 
ſad adventures. His veneration for his he- 
roine increas'd, in proportion as ſhe related 
every circumſtance which befel her: but. 
when ſhe expatiated on her forlorn ſtate in. 
the iſland inhabited by ſavages, with the 
high reverence in which they held her, and- 
her deplorable condition when in-the hands- 
of vile Cleontius, our knight was almoſt 
ready to wiſh, (in his own mind, and unper-— 
ceiv'd by himſelf,) that his princeſs Ceda- 
| lifa had only been ſo fortunate as to have 
rambled over ſo many ſeas; wandred in ſuch 
defart iſlands; been forc'd out of her bed; 
ſet on horſeback, and carried through deep. 
ſolitudes by wretches no lefs falſe and cruel. 
than Cleontius. Pharſamond went even ſo 
far, as to envy the little rock mentioned by 
Cælia; and his ſoul wou'd have been all 
rapture, cou'd he, after being ſeparated 

% from 
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from his inchanting princeſs by a moſt fini. 
ſter accident, have- had the romantic ſatiſ- 
faction of finding her again, fitting on a 
rock, juſt as he himſelf, ſtretch'd on the 
graſs, turnꝰd mournfully his head. | 
- Theſe' ideas, which Cælia's ſtory had 
rais*d in Pharſamond's mad brain, were not 
quite ſo crude as I have here painted them. 
They were ſo many ſtrong reflexions that 
acted imperceptibly on his heart.; ſo many 
interior charms which his piercing glance 


__ -procur'd him a bleſt view of; and ſuch as 


e ſecretly wiſh'd he might one day owe 
foley to his own adventures. 

Clito and Fatima had alſo, heard the par- 
Neue of Cælia's ſad ſtory. I have not, 
indeed, taken notice of them for ſome time, 
and chat becauſe I was whally taken up with 
my principal characters. Lis fit that the 
ſubaltern ones ſhould make their appearance 
in the rear, and now is the proper time for 

it. — Both Fatima and Clito had been in- 
chanted with the incidents which compos'd 
Cxlia*s. relation. Did not you fancy, (ſays 
« Clito to Fatima ſome time aſter) that you 

& wzs reading one of thoſe charming books, 
« where we are told of ladies and princeſſes, 
to whom the nobleſt and moſt amazing 
* accidents happen? Body o'me! I cannot 
— forbear * on them. How ey 
4 mult. 
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© muſt it be, to ſee all theſe wondrous 
« things! To ſee them, (I fay,) with both 
« one's eyes! Lud! Lud] They make my 
heart leap up to my mouth !? — © No ad- 
© ventures cou'd poſſibly be nobler, (replied 
Fatima gravely,) than thoſe. which the 
« beautiful Cælia has related. They are all 
great, and ſurprizing: but, my Lord, 
(added ſhe, to Clito, ) all have their parti: 
« cular adventures; and what you have now 
heard, ought to put you in mind, of the 
mighty events for which we both are rex 
« ſerv'd. Alas! Fate may, perhaps, pre- 
* pare us for greater extremities, for mit⸗ ; 
© fortunes of a ſtill more extraordinary kind,” 
— Oans ! (cried Clito, tranſported 
with an enthuſiaſm of heroic adventures and 
love 3) * You ſigh in ſo delightful a tone 
that Fate will not, (except ſhe be the molt 
« urgrateful of all ggddeſles,) fail of making 
your name, ring thro' the world. Me- 
* thinks I alteady ſee us ſadly ſeparated . 
© one from the other; I either drowning, or 
c kilPd by a muſket-ball ; You, ſtarv'd typ 
death on a rock; and; afterwards, both 
* meeting unexpectedly, in ſome place, (but 
* where, the Lord of Oxford knows,) upon 
© a rock, in a cavern, or in an old crazy 
boat not worth two-pence, or I ſpying 
«. you, wich your back lcaning againſt a 
: ; tree, 
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tree, in ſome pathleſs, wide- extended fo- 
reſt; whilſt poor Clito, with a complex- 
ion yellower than a toad-ſtool, (thro? 
grief for my having loſt you,) ſhall be 
fitting on ſome deſart ſhore, my feet 
* walh'd with the waves; and 1 gazing on 
them whilſt they roll, as a man benumb'd 
*: with cold,. and thence unable to ſtir. hand 
or foot. Swounds ! my ſweeteſt princeſs! 
how charming will it be, ſhould all this 
come to paſs'! To confeſs the truth, pro- 
* vided I do but meet with victuals whither- 
* ſoever I go, Fate and I ſhall not fail of be- 
© ing as great as two inkle weavers ; but, as 
to faſting, your humble ſervant for that: 
J can by no means conſent to it; and 
were any adventure to offer itſelf to me, 
on that condition, I ſhould reject it with 
da frown.” 
Fatima wou'd have been delighted at the 
ſprightly air with which the illuſtrious Clito 
E theſe words, had he not unluc- 
ily interlarded them with certain trivial 
phraſes, which utterly diſhonour'd the 
charming, the great ideas rais'd by rock, 
cavern, boat, foreſt, ſhore, and ſuch like; 
but then ſhe endeavour'd to drive out the 
diſagreeable thoughts ariſing from thoſe 
trivial phraſes, by the magnificence of her 
own; and to make Clito recollect * 
| | 1 
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and talk with propriety, by ſhowing him 
the ruſticity of his manner of ſpeaking, 
when compar'd to that fo happily employ d 
by herſelf. Let me be ever dear to 
you, (ſays ſhe ;) be true, my dear Lord, 
and permit Fate to intereſt herſelf in our 
« favour ; for be aſſur'd, that, of all terre- 
ſtrial objects, we are it's darling care.“ — 
© Now you ſpeak of darling care, (ſays 
«-Clito,) methinks, (Madam, ) it may be 
proper for us to think of our own affairs; 
for you may perceive that the titles my 
Lord, and Madam, flow more eaſily, 
from our mouths, than water from a. 
© broken pitcher. - Our confounded ſkir- 
6. miſh with the ſcullions laſt night, and the 
*- bangs with which the devil in perſon be- 
© labour'd us; all theſe things have baniſh*d,. 
from our memory, the noble ſubjects we 
diſcours'd on before. But now, let us 
* recover ourſelves. What a couple of 
* noodles ſhou'd you and I be, were we to 
continue, I a mere ſquire, and you no. 
© more than a fquireſs, when *tis. in our 
power to be perſons of infinitely greater 
*- conſequence ; and each of us, inſtead of: 
Waiting upon others, to have attendants- 
of our own? In ſhort you, (my deareſt. 
© Fatima, ) wou'd be an errant fool, and 1 
© a ſtupid aſs. —— Forgive me, W 
* k | 4 tor. 
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for calling you aol; you are not one yet, 
and my wiſh is, that you may never be 
« ſuch. - But come: let us conſider” what 
we had beſt: do.' ——— Fatima was 
going to anſwer Clito; and to reflect in con- 
cert with him, on the courſe which it would 
be proper for them to take, in order to ob- 
tain. the principality they had fix' d their eye 
upon; when hearing the company coming 
out of the court, they wiſely poſtpon'd, to 
another opportunity, the choice of that re- 
ſolution which it might be for their intereſt 
to form. The moment Felunda ſaw herſelf 
diſengag'd, ſhe ſent a meſſage to Pharſa- 
mond, requeſting that he wou'd permit her 
ro ſhow him the beauties of her houſe ; ad- 
ding, that ſhe ſhou'd take it as a particular 
favour, if he wou'd be ſo gracious as to 
comply with the deſire ſhe had to entertain 
him, to prevent his growing tir'd of that 
Place. 

The ſervant, charg/d with this important 
commiſſion, found Pharſamond leaning at a 
window that look'd into the garden. The 
noble ardor with which he was fir'd, on hear- 
ing the wonderful feats told by Celia, had 
made him open the window. I muſt ob- 
ferve, that this was not an action of an in- 
different kind; for the contemplation in 
which he was buried, at this juncture, was 
9 5 admirably 
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admirably adapted to his exalted profeſſion. 
A fit of melancholy, with the attitude we 
are ſpeaking of, is a ſituation that ſuit ex- 

actly heroes and heroines of romance: - This 
circumſtance was heightned, not only by 
the auguſt air of his contemplations at the 
window 3 but alfo by the view he was bleſt 
with from this very window, which preſen- 
ted to the ſight of our amorous chevalier, 
thoſe very objects that antiently delighted the 
eyes of venerable heroes, whenever ſuch were 
plung'd, by grief, in deep contemplation. 
The meſſenger repeated the identical words 
which his lady had order'd him to carry, 
but not the leaſt anſwer cou'd he extort 

from Pharſamond. Our chevalier was now w- 
as deaf as a beetle. He was, at the inſtant 
we are ſpeaking, proſtrate before his prin- 
ceſs; in the ſtate of a man rais*d to extaſy, 
who again meets with the idol of his ſoul; 
and this after a long and cruel abſence. His 
reflexion on the rock mention'd by Cælia; 
her meeting with ſavages, and afterwards 
with her dear Haſbud, fill'd Pharſamond 
with rapture. Had it not been for the fair 
ſtranger, his loſs of Cedaliſa muſt have 
prov'd as an arrow which had ſtruck infinitely 

deeper in his heart; but the ſweet hope he 
ſecretly entertain'd, of again meeting, (and 
that no leſs ſurprizingly,) with CO 3. 4 
50691 ot OPC. 
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hope grounded on his ſad loſs of her, and 
on an incident of the ſame nature told by 
OCælia, who, (he very wiſely concluded, 
cou'd not be the only perſon whom hea- 
ven wou'd favour ſo greatly: theſe reflex- 
ions, I ſay, ſoftned the deep anguiſh which 
otherwiſe muſt have tortur'd his heart, occa- 
fion'd by his ſad ſeparation from his adora- 
ble princeſs. 

Now, as his imagination made a rapid 
progreſs in a very ſhort time; and was of a 
caſt, to anticipate fate with regard to ſuch. 
adventures as ſhe might reſerve in ftore for 
bim; our knight, after reflecting deeply on 
Eelia's extraordinary ſtory, made a tranſi 
tion to himſelf, and his then ſituation, 
From this reflexion he proceeded, inſenſibly, 
to the auſpicious moment which ſhould diſ- 
cover to him Cedaliſa; when his fancy ſug- 
geſted as follows. | 

He was in the main ocean, after having 
rambled thro* every kingdom; and-enquir'd 
for his Cedaliſa of every court, city, village, 
foreſt, road, path, hedge, &c : a vain and 
fruitleſs enquiry, whoſe only effect was to 
heighten his deſpair. Our hero's ill ſucceſs, 
in not being able to find his princeſs, had 
made him reſolve to embark on board a ſhip. 

After having been ſome time out at ſea, he 
was ſet upon by a pirate, who at laſt * 
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him. I leave the reader to judge, whether 
Pharſamond's bravery, on this occaſion, 
was not equal to his love. Death flew from 
his arm, as inevitably as from the thunder- 
bolt. He had -fought with an unknown, 
courageous hero. The combat was long 
doubtful; and had even ſuſpended the blows 
which the ſubaltern warriors dealt to one an- 
other. Twill be ſuppos'd, that our cheva- 
lier's imagination proclaim*d him victorious. 
He had fell'd his enemy, and was juſt going 
to ſtrike off his head, when the ſhrieks of a 
woman ſuddenly withheld his ſcymitar. And 
now turning about, he ſaw the pirate en- 
deavour to force this lady into a final boar, 
under the barbarons direction of two men, 
who were going to land her in a place of ſe- 
curity, (to them,) where ſhe was to admin», 
ſter to the pirate*s brutal laſt. And now: 
this haplefs fair, turning towards our knight, 
he perceived her to be the inchanting Ceda- 
Iifa ! Pharſamond more furious than a lion, 
had at this very inſtant quitted his fallen 
enemy, from whom he was forcing a con- 
feſſion, that he had been vanquifh'd ; and 
was flying, ſwift as lightning, to thoſe who. 
were hurrying away his princeſs. ——— 
Our knight was got to this part of his 
charming adventure, when the ſervant, ſent 
by Felunda entred. e 
| This: 
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This ſervant had repeated ſeveral times 
his lady's meſſage, when Pharſamond juſtly 
fir'd with indignation againſt the pirate, 
and his deteſtable aſſailants, roar'd out on a 
ſucden : Hold, wretches! and thou, 
'* cruel villain ! who, haſt the inſolence to en- 
© deavour to enſlave the greateſt princeſs 


upon earth! Here he ſtopt, pro- 


bably in the deſign of attacking the pirate, 
and his horrid companions; not with his 
tongue, but with his ſcy mitar; (for *tis no 
eaſy taſk to fight and harangue, at one and 


the ſame time; and I am firmly perſuaded, 


that he wou'd ſoon have routed this inſolent 
band; or, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of old ro- 


| mance, have finiſh'd their diſcomfiture.) 


Felunda's ſervant; being a clown who had 
never ſeen or heard any exertions of anger, 
except that of cowherds againſt their beaſts, 
or of peaſants againſt their wives ;. a mere 
lump of clay, impregnated by very few ce- 
leſtial particles; this ruſtic, (I ſay, ) terrified 


at the martial attitudes into which Pharſa- 


mond threw himſelf, as well. as at the words 
he thundred out, leapt back quite to the 
door, and fled as faſt as his legs cou'd carry 
him. Being return'd to his lady, the only 
anſwer he brought to her meſſage, was, the 
fright which had ſeiz'd himſelf, and the 
madneſs of the knight, who, being ſtill 

| dragg d 
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dragg'd along by his delicious, his noble 
error, and having gain'd a complete vic- 
tory over his foes; had thrown himſelf, 
wounded and cover'd with blood, at the 
feet of his miſtreſs, who was ſtill under ter- 
rible apprehenſions, with regard to her ho- 
nour and her life. —— © Ahl dear, divine 
« princeſs-! (cried hez) do the Gods then 
© reſtore you to my darling wiſhes ? Muſt 
« my inchanting Cedaliſa, (had it not been 
« for my all-powerful arm,) have been the 
© ſad victim of the wretch whom I, juſt now: 
« ſtruck from the earth? Gractous Heavens! 
« what have I to dread from Fate, fince-I 
enjoy the exquiſite ſatisfaction,” of ſeeing 
my princeſs reſtor*d to me in ſafety 2 — * 
He ſaid many things more, all dictated by 
his amorous enthuſiaſm 3 when Felunda, 
to whom her frighted ſervant had told the 
terrible anſwers ſent by Pharſamond, came 
to him. The ſtrange poſture in which ſnie 
ſaw our knight, made her both laugh and 
ſigh. Felunda felt the deepeſt compaſſion 
for our young chevalier, when ſhe reflected 
on the crazy impreſſions which his ſtudy of 
romances had left in his brain; and there 
was ſomething ſo very ſingular in his ad- 
venture, that ſhe cow'd not help being 
ſtrongly affected by it. fy ABLE 
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Mou'd not one naturally conclude, that 
the ſight of a madman, ſuch as Pharſamond, 
muſt have prov'd, to a woman of good ſenſe 
and education, the ſtrongeſt antidote againſt 
love? But this extravagance of Pharſamond, 
did not produce any ſuch effect in the mind 
of Felunda. I before obſerv'd, that ſhe had 
been ſtruck with our young chevalier's 
form, aud even imagin'd that his counte- 
nance ſpake him a Genius. Add to this, 
that his — — wholly from the tender 
calt of his ſoul, which, ahmed by the na- 
tural. graces of his perſon, endear'd him 
ſtill more to her. Farther, Felunda hop'd 
ſne ſhou' d one day be able to fix his heart. 
In a word, ſhe — + the fondeſt no- 
tions, and argued thus with herſelf : —— 
« lam fi — nt enough: the too great 
number of my years, may probably be 
s corrected: by the frenzy of Pharſamond, 
* who will not be able to diſcover, thro' 
the miſt of folly that muſt blind his eyes, 
the ſuperabundance of years, which have 
c begun to deaden the vivacity of my fea- 
<. tures.” -—— For this reaſon, ſhe reſolved to 
indulge the fond paſſion, which whiſper'd | 
her in Pharſamond's favour. My 
Lord, (cried ſhe, accommodating herſelf 
< to his ideas, ) you very probably are now 
; < ruminating on your misfortunes z and, 
13:06 e « indeed, 
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indeed, the poſture I find you in, ſeems to 
confirm this opinion.“ — It muſt be 
« confeſs'd,, Madam,“ (replied our knight, 
who cow'd not forbear bluſhing, ro ſee him- 
{lf catch'd thus unawares in the midſt of his 
enthuſiaſtic tranſports.) My misfortues 
are ſo great, that no one cou'd juſtly 
blame me for meditating on them eter- 
« nally ; and the anguiſh I feel is ſo extreme, 
that it muſt turn the ſtrongeſt brain, and 
triumph over the firmeſt conſtancy. —— 
Good my Lord, (replied Felunda,) baniſh 
« thele: baletul thoughts, they only increa- 
ſing your ſorrows; whence you ſhou' d 
exert your utmoſt endeavours, in order to 
drive each gloomy idea from your mind. 
Hcaven, (very probably,) is now working 
in your favour; for which reaſon you 
ought to merit, by the wiſdom of your 
conduct, the felicity it has in ſtore for 
© you. Come therefore with me, my Lord; 
and I'll ſhow you ſome curioſities, in my 
© houſe, which will not fail to entertain you.” 
—— Felunda, then gave her hand to Phar- 
ſamond, when they both went into the gar- 
den, —— Still gardens! (will a critic ſay.) 
— Yes, ſtill gardens. Pray, (good Mr 
Cenſor,) what won'd a country-ſeat be with- 
out one ? A rumous cottage, where thisem- 
belliſhment were wanting, wou'd * 
; 12490) well. 
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well. A garden is, to me, no leſs neceſ- 
fary, in the country, than wine or dainties 
to regale in the former. — But to return to 
our ſubje&t. — Felunda's garden was a very 
noble one. The firſt object which ſtruck 
the eye in it, was a wonderful je? Pear, or 
fountain, which ſeem'd to ſpout into the 
clouds. This fountain was ſupported by 
a" ſtatue, repreſefiting a river-god, from 
-whoſe hair water dripp*d. The Deity re- 
clin'd negligently on an urn, whence iſſued 
the ſtream which the water-ſpouts wafted 
afterwards aloft. Next was ſeen, in a wide- 
extended parterre, mount Parnaſſus with it's 
fam*d inhabitants, and in the midſt of them 
Apollo. This was look*d upon as a maſter- 
Piece of ſculpture. — The artiſt had repre- 
ſented the god in the nobleſt attitude; and 
expreſs'd his features with ſuch happy ſkill, 
that he ſeem'd to breathe, and to ſmile gra- 
ciouſly 'on the nine Muſes. Each of the 
tuneful ſiſters had her employment: one was 
playing on the lyre, another ſinging, a third 
compoſing verſes, &c. The ſculptor had 
given each ſtatue it's higheſt grace and per- 
fection. Their proportion was exquiſite; 
and their aſpect did not ſoften the heart, but 
ſtruck the beholder with awe and admiration. 
Farther off was alittle ſhady wood, where- 
in narrow; gloomy glades were cut bleſt 
Raw cenes 
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ſcenes for tender, endearing lovers ! Near 
this wood was a ſpacious area, overſpread 
with verdant turf; ſweet ſeat for thoſe who 


delight in the agreeable ſimplicity + with 


which nature - adorns. herſelf; There alſo 
was ſeen - - - (Nothing more, for we have 
mentioned objects enough; and theſe were 
beauties ſufficient to ſatisfy a man of Pharſa- 


- mond's .turn of mind. ) This little wood, 


and the flow'ry turf, gave, to our knight's 
converſation with Felunda, that delicious 
ſoftneſs which hapleſs lovers feel, when wan- 
dring in places ſuited to their melancholy; — 
What think you, my Lord, of-theſe 
« ſcenes ??* (cried Felunda, overjoy'd at the 
auſpicious opportunity which preſented it- 
ſelf, in caſe. Pharſamond had been in a 
mood to make. court to her.) Me- 
thinks, (replied the chevalier) they are 


form'd to raviſh both the eye and heart. 


In this inchanting abode, the pomp of 


kings muſt be trifling and inſipid, com- 


« par'd to the rapturous bliſs which wou'd 
thrill the boſom of two lovers, far re- 
* mov'd from the .noiſe and tumults of 
cities. How happily, my Lord, 
« your thoughts correſpond with mine! (re- 


© plied Felunda). Alas | whenever I enter 


this ſolitude, the moſt tender emotions 


+ ariſe. within me; and ſomething I no-ꝗ̃ 
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* feel, but which it wou'd be impoſſible for 
me to deſcribe, ' melts me more than uſual. 
© The ſituation of your mind; your face 
which ſpeaks a heart of the moſt tender 
© caſt; your words; (and perhaps, ſome- 
< thing more,) muſt neceſſarily increaſe that 
© tenderneſs, which at this inſtant deſcends to 


the inmoſt receſſes of my heart. Surely 

that woman who was to ſpend her days, 

in this charming receſs, with ſo qe a 
c 


6 eee as Pharſamond, might juſtly 
« flatter herſelf with the hopes, of taſting 
every pleaſure which the moſt rapturous 
«* paſſion can beftow.' - - I know not 
© how to anſwer your molt obliging com- 
pliment, (ſaid Pharſamond, whoſe cheeks 
a bluſh half overſpread :) 
whether it be poſſible for me to communi- 


< cate to others, the raviſhing delight which 


R $$ ac 


a delicate paſſion can inſpire ; but this 


(fair Lady,) I am but too certain of, that 
my heart is fram'd to receive the moſt 
« gloomy, the moſt horrid impreſſions.” — 
My good Lord, (ſaid Felunda,) will you 
never diſpel the deep melancholy, which 
« deprives all who converſe with you, of 
the ſatisfaction of diſcloling their minds. 


Only look at me, my Lord: My eyes, if 


£ you but deign to liſten to their language, 


* will inform you how to act. You ſay that 


© you | 


I cannot ſay, 
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« you are in ſearch of a loſt princeſs. , Poſ- 
« ſibly the violence of your flame, and the 
dream of her titles, may paint her, in your 
imagination, with charms, which ſhe does 
not really poſſeſs. Now *tis in your 
power to be maſter of the ſcenes you be- 
6 Fold, and in which you ſeem to delight, 
« You may dwell here with a woman, who 
will uſe her utmoſt endeavours to make 
« your life one perpetual round of felicity. 
0 der yon beautiful walks which Cupid ſeems 
to have cut out, in order to wander in 
« them without even a ſingle witneſs; walks! 
« where the fond ſighs, the warm raptur 
« of two 2 hearts, may lend 
« without fear: inchanting ſpot! delighttu! 
« turf! whoſe verdure is expreſſive of the ſim- 
ple, the unadulterated beauties of nature; 
the reflexion whereon inſpires the heart 
« with that innocence, which, in earlier times, 
« was inſeparable from the ſincere paſſion that 
* loversinthoſe happy ages, were bleſs'd with, 
In this inchanting abode, the woman I hint 
* at, wou'd be inceſſantly indulging you the 
* moſt tender marks of her love: 15 this re- 
« ceſs, ſhe will be for ever giving you a thou: 
* ſand teſtimonies of her ſpotleſs paſſion ; tis 
here you might ſee her glances ſweet] 
meeting your's, and darting forth the mo 
melting expreſſions. Reflect ſeriouſſy on 
| M2 what 
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« what I now tell you; conſult your good 
« ſenſe, and know that this perſon 1 is not 
< far from you. Gods! (cried our 
< knight,) what propoſal is this you make 
me, concerning a lady? Am I then ma- 
© ſter of the heart which ſhe wants to en- 
* groſs ? This delightful flow'ry turf, this 
© wood form'd for the uſe of lovers, 10 far 
from making her company pleaſing to me, 
would only increaſe the anguiſh of my 

© poor heart, occaſion'd by my loſs of the 
© 2dorableCedaliſa. She only can employ my 
© thoughts: depriv'd of her I languiſh in 
< eyery place, I die; and this languiſhment, 
© tho? "* eadful, gives me infinitely greater 
« pleaſure, than wou'd the fight of the 
« Jovelieſt woman upon earth, who 
© ſhou'd diſcover the ſtrongeſt paſſion for 
© me. 1 therefore conjure you, (good 
Lady,) if my woes are capable of exci- 
© ting ever ſo little compaſſion, in your 
© breaſt, to 7 your endeavours to 
make me eaſy. My. princely (you ob- 
© ſerve,) owes this exalted title ſolely to my 
© Jove: but, (Heavens!) ſay rather that if 
© ſhe did not poſſeſs it; that had ow 
« dence refus'd to indulge her fo illuſtrious 
« a deſcent; yet her beauty, the majeſty of 
4 her mind, and even her misfortunes; ſay 


© that theſe glorious advantages, wou'd, Pe 
70 
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of Fate, have given her what it's injuſtice 
* had denied. Ah! were you to behold 
the inchanting fair, you wou'd inſtant] 
© own, that not even the moſt renown' 
« princeſſes cou*d ever boaſt a merit compar 
© rable to her's; a merit ſuperior to that af 
© birth, and to which all mankind muſt pay 
* homage. However! (excellent Lady,) 
doubt not but that Cedaliſa was born a 
« princeſs ; the ſurprizing adventures ſhe 
* has met with, prove indiſputably that The 
* ſprung from an auguſt family; and that 
+ Heaven ſent her to theſe ſublunary regions, 
to ſhow the dignity of ſoul poſſeſſed by 
* thoſe who are more immediately it's fa- 
© vourites. _ mba ion oat ͤ 
+ beſeech you, good Sir-knight, (ſaid 
« Felunda,) not to entertain ſuch notions. 
Iwill indeed ſuppoſe, (as you are fond of 
« Cedalifa,) that ſhe was born a gentlewo- 
man; but depend upon it ſhe is no more. 
Now pleaſe to reflect, that you have loſt 
* this lady; and, perhaps, may never hear 
* of her again. Beſides, how are you ſurę 
* of her conſtancy ? —— All your argu 
ments, Madam, (replied our knight,) 
© will never be able to ſet me againſt Ceda- 
* liſa. How! becauſe the adorable charmer 
is loſt, muſt I therefore ceaſe to love her ? 
© Believe me, Sa ſuch TN 
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* ſo many trials; trials altogether worthy 
© of hearts reſembling ours. Love 1s thence 
© more ſtrongly alarm'd. Gracious Hea- 
* vens! were thoſe illuſtrious knights, whom 
© chance ſeparated. from their miſtreſſes, 
* leſs, conſtant on that account? You muſt 
© have no. idea of the melting Joys which 
© ariſe from ſuch cruel ſeparations, the in- 
© ſtant theſe are ended. As to the article 
of inconſtancy, I am perſuaded, that it 
will be impoſſible for Cedaliſa ever to be 
© guilty of any thing ſo black. But ſup- 
* poling, (for argument ſake, ) that ſhe 
* .cou'd be falſe, this would only heighten 
* the ſplendor of my , conſtancy, and make 
* it a ſtill nobler object of envy. Ves, how 
* unhappy ſoever my conſtancy might be, 
I yet ſhould prefer it to the moſt tender 
© change, ſince the former would put me 
on a level with thoſe perſonages, who were 
* conſpicuous for their dignity of ſoul.” — 
© How greatly then, (my Lord,) do I pity 
© the woman I hinted at. Alas! (added 
Felunda, with a tender, ſeducing air,) 
'* ſhe flatter*d herſelf with the N. being 
F able to move your heart. How 
© bleſt ſhould I have been, had you beſtow'd 
a nenn 
Ihe reader will eaſily figure to himſelf 
dhe turn of Felunda's foul, from the per 
| e 
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ſhe here made to Pharſamond. Tas im- 
poſſible for expreſſions to be better ſuited to 
our hero's mind, than thoſe which this 
lady employ'd in order to ſhake his con- 
ſtancy: and *twas perhaps to this pomp of 
words, ſo admirably well adapted to roman- 

tic ideas, that ſhe was oblig' d for the air 
with which our chevalier replied to the indi- 
rect declaration ſhe made him of her paſ- 
fion. This language had delighted him ; 
and, from a ſecret pleaſure he felt, whilſt he 
was addreſs'd by her in expreſſions. ſo well 
ſuited to an heroic flame, he melted in pro- 
portion as Felunda went on with her decla- 
ration, which might have awaken'd all the 
love he had vow'd to Cedaliſa. But the 
reader may again ſay, how was it poſſible 
for Felunda not to grow ſick of Pharſa- 


mond's frantic behaviour? — I anfwer, 


that our knight's amorous frenzy might per- 


haps be the very thing which won her 
heart. There are but too many people of a 
deprav'd turn of mind; and fuch love, in 
others, the defects or vices reſembling 


thoſe found in themſelves. Add to this, 


that Felunda's age is, in the ſofter ſex, a 
period of life when their judgment is partly 
eclips'd ; and it's place ſupplied by an un- 


ſeaſonable defire to pleaſe no leſs than they 


3 


did when in their bloom; a defire follow*d. 
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by a tacit confeſſion, that their charms are 
upon the decline; a confeſſion ever accom- 
panied, (in them,) with leſs reſerve in 
their expreſſions, than when they were 
young; and in their endeayours to gain their 
. Point by thoſe expreſſions. — But we will 
return to Pharſamond, leſt we ſhou'd give 
offence to women of this claſs, who are 
vaſtly numerous, and very troubleſome to 
fuch men as are the objects of their hateful 
coquettry. Theſe women are in a mid-way 
of life ; a circumſtance which mortifies them 
ſo much, that it were needleſs to exhibir 
it to them in ſtill more diſagreeable colours. 
This middle courſe of life throws a kind 
of ſpell or charm over their ſurviving graces, 
which ſubſiſt only to point out the age of 
ſuch females; and to ſhow, by the faint 
remains of beauty ſtill ſeen in them, that 
they once were handſome. _ ; 
Now the laſt words ſpoke by Felunda, 
(in her own name, ) were delivered with an 
ar which might have charm'd the moſt in- 
ſenſible heart; and given ſome pleaſure to 
a man, who, like Pharſamond, cou'd be 
mov*d by that tender paſſion, which ought 
to excite pity rather than anger. He was 
then gazing at Felunda : as ſoon. as ſhe 
ceas*d ſpeaking, he drew off his eyes from her, 
but with a confus'd air; with that air of no- 


ble 
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ble cruelty, of illuſtrious ingratitude, with 
which an invincible conſtancy arm'd the 
ſoul of our famous hero, whenever he fell 
into a temptation of this kind, _— Well, 
« my Lord, (continued ſhe,) ſhall I have 
* cauſe to repent of the words which oy 
now eſcap*'d my tongue 2? | 1 

Pharſamond's eyes were then fix*d on the 
ground. He cou'd act his part to a mira- 
cle, and did not look upwards, till he, we 
a moſt ſolemn countenance, had mutter 
an anſwer to himſelf. — © cou'd not 
a tell, Madam, (faid our chevalier,) whom 
you were ſpeaking of; but you know 
what anſwer I made, and it were needleſs 
to ſay any more. You cannot have forgot 
« my reply: And now, Madam, permit 

me to jeave you. My Slancth after th 
anſwer you have receiv'd from me, cou'd 
hardly bear to meet yours. 

Felunda, who was ſenſible, that her an- 
gring the knight, wou'd not be the likely 
way to win his love, ſpoke thus: —— * ] 
* don't pretend, (my Lord,) to put any 
+ © conſtraint on you, and therefore you ma 
leave me, if you think proper. Let me 
however obſerve, that you ought not to. 
be diſpleas*d at my declaration, ſince the 
impreſſions made on our hearts, are inv > 
* Juntary.* —-— Pharfamond, as ſoon as ike 
MTs  - © 
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had done ſpeaking, made a very low bow, 
r . 

Tho' I took notice that Pharſamond was. 
gone from Felunda, the reader is not. to 
ppoſe that he had left her houſe. Our 
knight, ſtill more uncertain than ever with 


regard to · the courſe which he ſhou'd take, 


withdrew immediately to his bed- chamber; 


where I ſhall leave him a few moments, 
in order to relate a ſingular event, which 
contributed to the cure of his frenzy. 

His uncle being inform'd that he was at 
the. country ſeat of Felunda, whom he did 
not know, but only heard ſhe was a very 
rich widow, had ſent out in ſearch of him. 
The old gentleman rode by the very houſe 
where Cedaliſa had been forc'd to ſtay, after 
her being wounded in the groteſque tray of 


the kitchen, where Pharſamond and Clito: 


ill o 


5 . 


had been ſo heartily drubb'd by the ſcullions. 


There he was told that Cedaliſa's mother 


had. taken her away ; that the young lady 


was perfectly recover'd not only of her 


wounds, but likewiſe of her romantic folly, 


By the aid of a renown'd itinerant. quack, 
whom we ſhall mention hereafter. But not 


„ 


es the elogium due to the profound 
| this great man; it will be proper to 
abſerve here, that he was become very fa- 
mous for his admirable cures, eſpeciall y 
|; 53 Ka ens + 
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of mad perſons. This talent alone ought tu 
have made his fortune; but ſuppoſing it 
not yet made, we may preſume that it mult 
neceſſarily have been ſo afterwards, conſi- 
dering the prodigious number of crazy 2 
ple 1 in the world. © 

TJ o return to Pharſamond's uncle. 
Behold him now arriv'd at Felunda's. "Ih 
mediately he flew to pay his reſpects to her, 
and thank her for the hoſpitality ſhe had 
indulg'd his nephew, for whoſe frenzy he 
was infinitely griev'd. This widow, whoſe 
foul was now ſolely engroſs*d by her paſſion ; 
and which was ſtill all tumult, occaſion'd by 
her late love declaration, made no other 
reply than, — That ſhe was Pharſa- 
* mond's miſtreſs, and that ſhe ſhou'd be 
« exceedingly glad if * - - Here modeſty 
reſtrain*d her tongue. Pharſamond's 
uncle, who gueſs'd the cauſe of her confu- 
fon, thank'd her again, and then left her, in 
order to go and ſee after his nephew. 
The old gentleman was come to our 
knight's bed-chamber, when he addreſs'd 
the young hero in the kindeſt manner pol- 
ſible, and conjur'd him to anſwer him; but 
his nephew did not hear one word he ſaid 
Cedaliſa only employ'd his whole thoughts, 
and his lips cou*d pronounce no other name, 
At laſt the old gentleman, tir'd with his 
M 6 fruitleſs 
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fruitleſs endeavours to make his nephew 
ſpeak, went back to Felunda, whoſe tender 
heart ſhar'd his grief. After diſcourſing 
ſome time on the deplorable ſtate of Pharſa- 
mond's mind, for which our amorous wi- 
dow was prodigiouſly concern'd, he pro- 
pos'd their ſending for the celebrated empi- 
ric 'abovemention'd. 

I forgot to obſerve, (which, however, is 
a fault that may ſtill be repair'd ;) I forgot, 
I fay, to mention, that after the ſurprizing 

cure wrought on Cedaliſa, Pharſamond's 
uncle, who was acquainted with this quack, 
had deſir'd him to accompany him in his 
journey; and that our mad doctor, * 
of this opportunity to ſnow the excellency 
of his art, attended the old gentleman with 
pleaſure. | SE | 

Felunda, firmly perſuaded of the ſucceſs 
of this experiment; and ſecretly overjoy'd 
at the happy conſequences with which it 
might be attended, greatly approv'd of the 
thought; and ſent immediately for Geroni- 
mo, this being the empirick's name. Being 
arriv*d, the higheſt elogiums were beſtow'd 
om his ſkill; and the conference ended, with 
the old gentleman's offering him a conſide- 
rable ſum of money, in caſe he cou'd com- 
The reader 
will naturally imagine, that Geronimo, gree- 
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dy of applauſe, and ſtill more ſo of money, 
immediately promiſed to do wonders: but 
'twas quite the contrary; for Geronimo, be- 
ing much more modeſt, and far leſs venal 
than the generality of the healing tribe, was 
ſo ingenuous as to confeſs, that the cure 
wrought on Cedaliſa had been owing Wwholly 
to chance, and that he himſelf was ſurpriz d 
at it. — * You wonder, (ſaid he,) to hear me 
« ſpeak thus, but applaud my ſincerity, this 
being rarely found among us of the faculty. 
However, I myſelf have always loy'd that 
virtue ; and tho* I am but too ſenſible. 
« that it is not the moſt certain road to 
« riches, I yet am reſolv'd to be guided by 
no other ſtandard. Thanks to Heaven, 
I have found my account in it hitherto; - . 
and can ſay, without vanity, that I have: . 
a flouriſhing reputation, which neither 
the jealouſy or envy of my brethren have 
once endeavour'd to blaſt. I do not, 
indeed, chuſe to reſide in great cities, 
where phyſicians are ſure of amaſſing, 
conſiderable wealth; but then, Ms 
with a moderate fortune, I aim much 
more at the advantage of the public, 
than to extort riches from them.“? 
Twas impoſſible to expreſs the ſurprize 
of Geronimo's two auditors. They repeated 
their praiſes, and cou'd not ſufficiently ad- 
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mire” ſo rare an example of modeſty, 
and diſintereſtedneſs. Felunda, whoſe ſoul 
was inſtantly become all generoſity, did 
not confine herſelf to meer ſpeeches, ſhe 
inforcing them with a purſe filPd with 
gold pieces; imagining that this wou'd 
be the moſt effeCtual way, to induce 
Geronimo to exert the utmoſt efforts of 
his ſkill ; but, our artiſt, on the contrary, 
ſo far from being tempted by this glit- 
tering object, was upon the point of fal- 
ling into a violent paſſion, and would 
have gone away. However, Pharſamond's 
uncle with-held him ; when, being at laſt 
overcome by the intreaties of both, he 
was pacified, and promis'd to ſet about 
the operation immediately. He then went 
out, in order to prepare the medicaments 
neceſſary for ſo important an experiment. 
Let us leave our doctor to his medi- 
eines, and ſatisfy the curioſity of the rea- 
der, who may naturally enquire after 
Clito and Fatima. The anſwer to 
this queſtion is very eaſy, they being 
both in Felunda's houſe; and as their 
Giſeaſe is the ſame with Pharſamond's, 
it will be ſuppos'd that they took the 
fame remedies. as 
Twas not long before Geronimo had 
got together the ſeveral ingredients re- 
NH quiſite. 
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quiſte. He firſt collected all the aromatic 
herbs: about the houſe, and afterwards cal- 
cin'd them. To theſe he added various 
drugs which he ever carried with him; 
for being an itinerant phyſician, he was o- 
blig'd to furniſn himſelf with many that 
were indiſpenſably neceſſary, but which were 
not always at hand. 15510 
Every article being thus prepare d, Gero- 
nimo return'd to the company; when pre- 
ſerving his uſual modeſty, he only declar'd,. 
that he wou'd do his utmoſt to anſwer their 
expectations. He added, that the operation 
he was entring upon, was no more than u- 
migation, which phyſicians had found ex- 
eeedingly efficacious in all ages, and had 
been tried, by him, upon Cedaliſa; but 
that this -firſt experiment requir'd a ſecond, 
and therefore he propos'd to begin with 
Clito and Fatima. That, by this means, 
he ſhould be much better acquainted with 
the quantities proper; that he, going at 
night into their bed-chambers,, and throw- 
ing, whilſt they were faſt aſleep, into a pan 
ot coals, all the medicaments prepar'd by 
him, there wou'd ariſe a ſmoke, which 
gliding into the blood, and being carried to 
the brain, would diſpel all the melancholy 
kumes, that had occaſion'd their frenzy. 
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. Geronimo was not miſtaken, in the ad- 
vantageous idea entertain*d by him, of the 
ſudden and ſingular effects of fumigation, 
This experiment had ſo happy an effect 
on Fatima and Clito, that they awak'd, 
next- morning, no leſs m their ſenſes, 
than before they had engag*d in feats of 
r | | 
.  Felunda and Pharſamond's uncle went 
to ſee them. The moment they were 
percew'd by Clito, he ran up to them, 
and enquir'd about his Being 
told that Pharſamond was to return to 
his uncle's next day, and that he him- 
ſelf might go thither, he took leave of 
the company; however, not with that 
profuſion of coarſe jokes which us'd to 
flow from his lips, but with ſuch ſenſi - 
ble words as ſeem'd to prove him a quite 
different creature. And now Fatima, hear- 
ing that Cedaliſa was got to her mother's, 
intreated that ſne might go to the old lady's 
alſo, which favour was granted her with 
pleaſure, and ſhe ſat out that moment. 
Felunda and Pharſamond's uncle gave 
ten thouſand thanks to the incomparable 
Geronimo, who was as much amaz'd as 
they could poſſibly be, at the miracle then 
wrought by him. The whole: day was 
ſpent in feſtivity, in which * _ 
Py +4 * 460 ar* 
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ſnar' d except Pharſamond, who cou'd not 
be prevail d upon to make one with them, 
he confining himſelf to his bed- chamber. 
Night being come, Geronimo went to our 
chevalier, on whom he repeated the experi- 
ment tried, by him, the preceding night, 
and with equal ſucceſs; he having taken care 
to ſtrengthen the doſe, as Pharſamond's 
frenzy was the moſt violent and obſtinate. 
The inſtant our knight wak' d, he found his 
mind ſerene; and clear'd from his wild, ro- 
mantic viſions; and Cedaliſa was now ſo 
entirely baniſh'd from his imagination, that 
he did not remember his having onee fet. 
eyes on her. The only circumſtance of 
which he had any idea, was Felunda's great 
civility, and therefore he earneſtly deſir d to 


| 


pay her his reſpects; and *twas with extaſy* 
e thought of ſeeing again his uncle, for 
whom he had the warmeſt affection. Charm'd 
with theſe thoughts, he dreſs'd himſelf in- 
ſtantly, and flew to Felunda's apartment, 
to whom he made a moſt graceful compli- 
ment. His uncle coming in at that moment, 
Pharſamond threw himſelf about his neck, 
beſeeching the old gentleman ta joyn with 
him, in returning all poſſible thanks to the 
good Lady, who had heap'd ſuch ſolid fa- 
vours upon them. Pharſamond now di- 
rected himſelf to this amiable widow, * the 
me 
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fame amorous ſtrain as ſhe, a little before, 
had addreſs'd him, and the fair- one did not 
ſeem inſenſihle to his paſſion, The uncle, 
overjoyꝰ d at all theſe unexpected events, but 
tearing left the cure ſhou'd not have been 
compleated, deſir d Felunda to permit them 
to leave her, he promiſing to viſit her again 
the firſt opportunity. They cou'd not part 
without ſhedding a few tears, which Felun- 
da ſtrove to conceal. However, Pharſamond 
ſeeing them ſteal from her eyes, endeavour'd 
to dry them, by making the moſt tender 
proteſtations ; which his uncle perceiving, 
pull'd him by the ſleeve, and oblig'd him 
to-get into his coach, together with Geroni- 
mo, who ſtaid ſome days with the hoſpitable 
old gentleman ; after which he took leave of 
him, in order to go and inform the public of 
his happy medical diſcovery. 
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